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Preface 


a book borrows from two distinct approaches to cultural his- 
tory. The idealist tradition, as represented by Jacob Burckhardt 
and Johann Huizinga, attempts to define worldviews and focuses on 
value-forming elites. The mentalities tradition of cultural history, as 
represented by Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch, attempts to define 
mental structures and focuses on the common man. The former tradi- 
tion produces a history of ideas, the latter a history of mind.! As a result 
of their education to be priests and teachers, Jesuits were part of the 
value-forming elite of sixteenth-century French society. Jesuits were 
also a social elite; their background was primarily middle class, with a 
significant proportion coming from the nobility. At the same time, 
Jesuits were part of French society and were subject to the forces of the 
French environment. They faced the perennial problems -of health, 
plague, and death, and they were open to the influences of family and 
social structures. 

The centralized government of the Society of Jesus resulted in a 
steady stream of letters between Jesuits in France and their superiors in 
Rome. Five thousand of these letters from the period 1550-1580 are 
preserved in the Jesuit archives at Rome. This correspondence focuses 
on official business but also deals with private and everyday matters. 


Patrick H. Hutton, “The History of Mentalities: The New Map of Cultural His- 
tory," History and Theory, 20 (1981), 237-239. 
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The letters reveal the Jesuit mind not only in its educational and re- 
ligious activities but also in the daily cares and concerns that confronted 
every resident of sixteenth-century France, and they also reveal aspects 
of the Jesuit mind not visible in the Jesuits’ better-known published 
works. 

Although some overlapping exists, the first part of this book, “The 
Society and Its Mission in France," focuses on the Jesuits as a value- 
forming elite; the second part, "The Environment of Sixteenth- 
Century France,” focuses on Jesuits as members of French society. One 
other aspect of my method requires comment. Each chapter begins 
with extensive quotations from the correspondence of one Jesuit who 
illustrates or represents the theme of the chapter. This is a liberal 
adaptation of the "thick description" approach that anthropologist 
Clifford Geertz pioneered in his account of a Balinese cockfight.? An- 
other purpose for beginning each chapter in this manner is to provide 
the flavor of the Jesuits’ own words. 


My acknowledgments begin at the Jesuit archives in Rome, where the 
archivist Father Edmond Lamalle and his assistants, Fathers Féjer, Bot- 
tereau, and Gramatowski, always accorded me every possible courtesy. 
I am especially grateful for Father Lamalle’s paternal care, assistance, 
and advice. One of the pleasures of research is the opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas with other scholars, as I experienced with Father 
Robert Bireley, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, Professor T. V. 
Cohen of York University, Father J. Patrick Donnelly, S.J., of Mar- 
quette University, and Dr. Gernot Heiss of the University of Vienna. 
All four read the manuscript of this book and shared with me their 
expertise on Jesuits. Admittedly, we do not always agree, but this 1s a 
better book as a result of their comments. My colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of History at The University of Adelaide provide proof of the 
definition of a university as a community of scholars. They supported 
me with their interest and helped me with their suggestions; hence, I 
thank Robert Dare, Austin Gough, Roger Hainsworth, Stephen Large, 
Frank McGregor, Trevor Wilson, Ric Zuckerman, and especially Keith 
MacNider for his constructive criticism of my prose. Robert Kingdon 
of the Institute for Research in the Humanities at the University of 
Wisconsin commented on the manuscript and helped me obtain an 


2Clifford Geertz, “Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese Cock-Fight,”’ in his Interpretation 
of Cultures (New York, 1973). 
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honorary fellowship at the Institute, where I finished my research and 
began writing. I thank him for his continual support over the years. | 
also acknowledge support received from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which provided me with a grant at the beginning of 
my work on this project. 

Parts of Chapters 2 and 6 have previously appeared in “Vocational 
Crises and the Crisis in Vocations among Jesuits in France during the 
Sixteenth Century,” Catholic Historical Review, 72 (1986); part of Chap- 
ter 12 has previously appeared in “‘Jesuit Encounters with Rural France 
in the Sixteenth Century,” Australian Journal of French Studies, 18 (1981); 
and Chapter 11 is a revised version of “‘Jesuits and Their Families: The 
Experience in Sixteenth-Century France,” Sixteenth Century Journal, 13 
(1982). 

All illustrations were supplied by Father Lamalle from the Archivum 
Romanum Societatis lesu. 

My warmest thanks go to my wife, Noreen, and to my three chil- 
dren, Nancy, Kristin, and Andrew. 

I dedicate this book to my mother and father. If this book is free of 
confessional prejudice, it is the result of a childhood free of bias and 
bigotry. 


A. LYNN MARTIN 


Adelaide, South Australia 
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Introduction 


HE Society of Jesus, despite its identification with Spain, owes its 

formation to France and to the University of Paris. On r5 August 
1534 at the chapel of Montmartre outside Paris, Ignatius Loyola and six 
of his followers, all students at the university, established the em- 
bryonic Society by taking vows to observe chastity and poverty and to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. When the pilgrimage proved impossi- 
ble, they decided to establish a religious order and offered their services 
to the pope. Even before Pope Paul III officially established the new 
religious order, on 27 September 1540, the optimistic Loyola had sent a 
small group of new recruits to study at'the University of Paris. The 
Jesuit presence in France remained unchanged for the next decade; 
shortly after Paschase Broét became provincial in the middle of 1552, he 
found himself in charge of only six Jesuits. Five years earlier the Society 
had earned the patronage of Guillaume du Prat, the bishop of Cler- 
mont, and his support for the Jesuit community in Paris led directly to 
its initial expansion. In 1556 Prat established the first Jesuit college in 
France at Billom, and before he died he established two more, at 
Mauriac in 1563 and at Paris in 1564. 

The establishment of the college at Billom highlighted one of Broét's 
problems; the Society of Jesus did not have legal existence in France and 
consequently could not own property. The University of Paris, the 
Parlement of Paris, and the bishop of Paris all vehemently protested 
against the newcomers and for ten years frustrated Broét's efforts to 


I 
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secure the legal establishment of the Society. Finally, as a result of 
Calvinist arrogance at the Colloquy of Poissy, the Parlement of Paris 
issued a decree on 13 February 1562 giving the Society of Jesus legal 
existence in France, albeit with severe limitations. Other patrons had by 
then already established two other Jesuit colleges, and others soon 
followed, so that by 1575 the 315 Jesuits in the two provinces of France 
and Aquitaine (established in 1564) were operating thirteen colleges and 
one university.! Another problem faced by Jesuit superiors during these 
years, one that in part explains the hostility of the Parlement of Paris, 
was the accusation that the Society was a foreign institution intruding 
on French soil. The statistics on the nationality of Jesuits working in 
France support this accusation. Of the ninety Jesuits listed in a catalogue 
of the province of Aquitaine for 1566, more than half (fifty-four, or 60 
percent) were French, but the proportion was lower among the twenty- 
six who were priests—only nine (35 percent) were French.? An analysis 
of the nationality of the Jesuits who corresponded with their superiors 
in Rome reveals a comparable figure— 37 percent were French. More- 
over, the Jesuits who were most likely to correspond with Rome were 
the superiors, the rectors of the colleges and the provincials, and the 
preponderance of Italian, Spanish, Scottish, and Netherlandish Jesuits 
in positions of authority accentuated the foreign nature of the Society. 

Jesuit regulations stipulated that provincials and rectors write to the 
general of the Society at least once a month, and the centralized charac- 
ter of the Society led to a continuous exchange of letters between France 
and Rome. Preserved at the Jesuit archives in Rome, the Archivum 
Romanum Societatis Iesu, are almost 2,500 letters written by Jesuits in 
France to their superiors in Rome during the thirty-year period 1550- 
1580, and another 2,500 written by the superiors to Jesuits in France 
during the same period. This book is based on this correspondence. 
Most of the correspondence from Jesuits in France is unedited, although 
about two hundred letters have appeared in various volumes of the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu. Jesuits in France continued to write 
letters after 1580, but not as many have survived—only 550 from the 
twenty-five-year period 1580—1605—and the vast majority of these 
come from 1584, 1586, and 1594. According to Father Edmond La- 
malle, the Jesuit archivist, after 1600 the Jesuit hierarchy in Rome no 
longer preserved incoming correspondence, and after the death of Gen- 


! A good source for these developments is Henri Fouqueray, Histoire de la Compagnie de 
Jésus en France des origines à la suppression (1528—1762) (Paris, 1910-1925). 

?D. Fernández Zapico, "La province d'Aquitaine de la compagnie de Jésus d'aprés son 
plus ancien catalogue (1566)," AHSI, 5 (1936), 268—292. 
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eral Claudio Aquaviva in 1615 a purge of the archives destroyed many 
letters that mentioned sensitive issues. Although Father Lamalle advises 
the historian to change methods when confronted with the disap- 
pearance of this correspondence,? my solution has been to focus on the 
years for which there exists ample, continuous documentation, 1550— 
1580. 

Ihe correspondence was primarily private and offical rather than 
public and personal. Jesuits in France wrote some letters to show im- 
portant persons in Rome, and some were for distribution to Jesuit 
missions throughout the world, but the vast majority were solely for 
the eyes of the Jesuit general and his assistants. Because superiors wrote 
most of the letters, their content focused on Jesuit business. Yet among 
the 2, $00 letters a significant number do concern personal matters, and 
rectors and provincials occasionally added personal postscripts. Jesuits 
also filled their letters with news of a variety of developments, as well as 
their reactions to these developments. Jesuits in France also wrote and 
published twenty-eight books during this period (see Chapters 4 and 5). 
But important as these books are, they do not match the correspon- 
dence, which is a rich and valuable source that permits examination of a 
wide range of topics. Reliance on the published sources— the public face 
of the Jesuits—can lead historians astray. For example, Henri Busson 
asserted that the Jesuit Emond Auger opposed the singing of psalms in 
French, but, while Auger's books of controversy against the Calvinists 
expressed this view, in his private letters Auger argued the opposite. 
Similarly, these books of controversy took an uncompromisingly mili- 
tant stand against Protestantism, but the correspondence reveals that on 
the whole Jesuit tactics were more conciliatory and flexible. 

Probably the best introduction to Jesuit correspondence is the letter 
from Claude Matthieu, provincial of France, to General Everard Mer- 
curian in June 1575. Although he was ill, Matthieu persevered to the end 
of the letter and then added a comment: “I now feel so weak and so tired 
and weary that it has taken me two days to write this letter." If edited 
the letter would fill twenty-five to thirty pages; it contained some eight 
thousand words.^ In November 1560 Giovanni Battista Viola con- 
cluded a letter to General Diego Lainez in a similar fashion: “I will end 
here; it is enough for now, especially since my hand is still trembling 
and my vision is still poor on account of my illness." Viola then took 


3“L’archivio di un grande ordine religioso: L’Archivio Generale della Compagnia di 
Gesù,” Archiva Ecclesiae, 24—25 (1981—1982), 96-97, and notes. This article is a good 
introduction to the holdings of the Jesuit archives. 

MARS GAL 87, f. 239v, Paris, 30 June 1575. 
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out another piece of paper and wrote another long letter, beginning, 
“The other letter is to show, this one is for private news.”"° The Jesuit 
correspondence reveals other cases of misinformation. On New Year's 
Day, 1564, Emond Auger wrote to Lainez a detailed account of the 
favorable progress made against Protestantism in the kingdom as a 
whole and at Lyons in particular. On the same day he wrote another 
letter to Lainez and included a cautionary statement: “Concerning the 
news of developments which I am sending to you, no one there at 
Rome should doubt them as far as one can humanly think, even though 
at first glance they do not appear to be true. Nonetheless, these develop- 
ments are slowly having their effect, and, if not true, they are like 
designs for the future, and I hope that with each passing day one will see 
them produce good results.” A final example comes from a letter 
written by Matthieu de Tournai describing the visit of King Henry III to 
the Jesuit college at Avignon in 1574: "He has come with the Queen 
Mother [Catherine de’ Medici] to our college and has demonstrated 
very much good will to us." One month later the rector at Avignon 
sent this correction to Rome: "The king never came to this college, 
although someone else wrote that he had; this was only a hope.’’® There 
are other cases of misinformation, although in some instances the loss of 
the second, corrective letter poses problems of evidence for historians. 
In any event, such examples are relatively 1solated in the vast bulk of the 
Jesuit correspondence, and it 1s highly unlikely that Jesuits habitually 
filled their letters to Ignatius Loyola and his successors as general with 
misleading information. Jesuits were more likely to exaggerate than to 
fabricate. At times they were more pessimistic or more optimistic than 
the situation warranted; they could be prophets of absolute doom and 
despair, or they could be harbingers of glorious victory and success, just 
as Emond Auger could laugh or weep at will in his sermons.? Auger's 
sermons, the prophets, and the harbingers reveal the rhetorical tradition 
that influenced Jesuit communication. Different genres of communica- 
tion—prayer, eulogy, sermon, disputation, instruction— required dif- 
ferent rhetorical forms, and even within the single genre of letter writ- 
ing the Jesuits used a variety of styles.!? An awareness of these rhetorical 
traditions 1s necessary for an understanding of the Jesuit mind. 


SIbid., 79, ff. 175-175v, 180- 180v, Billom, 15 November. 

eLM, VII, 559—563, Lyons. 

7ARSI, GAL 86, f.378, to Polanco, Avignon, 9 December 1574. 
8Ibid, 87, f. 12v, Pionneau to Mercurian, Avignon, 11 January 1575. 
?Ibid., 81, f. 232, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 22 May 1568. 

t0] am indebted to T. V. Cohen for these remarks on Jesuit rhetoric. 
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MISSION TO FRANCE 
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The Jesuit Strategy 
for France 


| B April 1558 Louis Coudret received instructions to return to his 
native Savoy.! Coudret was then rector of the Jesuit college at Mon- 
tepulciano in Tuscany and had not been home for many years. Al- 
though the instructions came from Diego Lainez, vicar general of the 
Society of Jesus since the death of Ignatius Loyola, the person responsi- 
ble for Coudret's mission to Savoy was the bishop of Geneva, François 
de Bachod. The instructions placed Coudret, not under the authority of 
the French provincial, Paschase Broét, but under that of Bachod, who 
while residing in Rome would direct Coudret's movements and pay all 
expenses. The bishops of Geneva and their representatives had not 
resided in the seat of the diocese since 1535, when Geneva had become 
Protestant. Later, in 1541, Jean Calvin became the town's religious 
leader and turned Geneva into a "Protestant Rome,” a center for the 
propagation of Calvin's theology. Now in 1558 the prospects of peace 
between France and Spain made Bachod hope for the overthrow of 
Calvin and the reconversion of Geneva to Catholicism. The establish- 
ment of a Jesuit college to the south of Geneva in one of the towns of 
Savoy would assist the reconversion of the inhabitants, and accordingly 


t] could not find Lainez's instructions to Coudret but have relied on Coudret's 
response to them and on other comments made in the correspondence between Coudret 
and Lainez. See ARSI, ITAL 112, ff. 11- 11v; Coudret to Lainez, Montepulciano, 5 April 
1558; LM, III, 588, and ARSI, GERM 104, f. 72, both Lainez to Coudret, Rome, 11 
October 1558 and 10 December 1559. 
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one of the primary objectives of Coudret's mission was the establish- 
ment of such a college. 

Coudret arrived in Savoy‘in July and went first to his ancestral home 
at Sallanches, a small town with a good view of majestic Mont Blanc. 
several months passed before he reported to Lainez on his journey: 
"During the trip I preached at many places, Siena, Florence, Bologna, 
Pisa, Parma, Piacenza, to large audiences and, according to what was 
told us, to good effect, especially at Siena, Parma, and Piacenza, where I 
preached in the cathedral, and at Pisa, where I preached to some nuns, 
who wept during the sermon. Sometimes while traveling we saw 
dancing at a castle, where a large group of people had gathered; I would 
get off the horse and preach, and most of the people would listen 
willingly, although some of the more dissolute would laugh at us or 
curse us. And on one of these occasions after listening the people 
stopped dancing and went home. . . . While traveling we gained many 
friends who have remained devoted to the Society. ”? 

Once in Savoy, Coudret continued to preach, but because he had not 
spoken French in ten or twelve years he did not want to risk preaching 
at Sallanches. "I went to a large parish church three miles from town, 
where there were many peasants, I think more than two thousand, and 
there I preached, half in French and half in Italian, together with a bit of 
Savoyard. Nevertheless, I was understood, and on the following Sun- 
day I preached at Sallanches; the crowd was so large that it could not fit 
inside the church. The Lord gave me such spirit that, although I always 
mixed Italian with the other language, many nonetheless wept during 
the sermon as a result of the divine message penetrating their hearts. ”3 
After several weeks in Sallanches and the surrounding countryside, late 
in July Coudret went to Annecy, the residence of the bishop's vicar.* 
Annecy would be the center of Coudret's activities, as he continued to 
preach, fought heresy, negotiated for a Jesuit college, and sought re- 
cruits for the Society of Jesus. Coudret was, without a doubt, a preacher 
of extraordinary talent, capable of moving listeners to tears even when 
they could not always comprehend him. “I went to many places in this 
diocese and always preached to huge crowds, sometimes outside the 
churches because not everyone could get inside, and many times the 
sermon ended with many tears from the audience, sometimes with 


2LM, HI, 694—695, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 November 1558. 
3Ibid., 695. 
^[bid., 420-421, 27 July 1558. 
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everyone begging forgiveness from God. . . . In one castle, where I 
preached to an enormous audience, at the end of the sermon, when 
almost everyone was weeping, the devil, who had possessed the body 
of a woman, began to disturb us by shouting and saying that I had 
preached enough. During that time many confessed and took commu- 
nion." His exhortations on frequent communion had such a positive 
impact that on the feast day of the Madonna “in this little town more 
than one thousand took communion.” If Coudret's sermons lacked 
anything in effectiveness or zeal, he compensated in quantity; during 
Lent of 1559 he preached at more than twenty places and at one place ten 
times or more. 

Coudret delivered some sermons practically at the gates of Calvin's 
Geneva—at Annemasse, for example, just seven kilometers away. On 
that occasion Coudret thought that some of his listeners might have 
come from Geneva to hear “the true faith." While traveling about the 
large diocese of Geneva, Coudret encountered many Calvinists, whom 
he called Lutheran heretics. His attitudes toward and relations with 
them mixed pragmatism and idealism, contempt and compassion. Be- 
cause Protestants claimed that their faith derived from scripture alone 
and not from tradition, in his sermons Coudret based his criticism of 
their doctrine on scripture." Although the Catholic church forbade the 
possession and study of heretical books, Coudret realized that such 
restrictions made it difficult for him to preach against Calvinism and 
accordingly sought permission to read the "instructions of Calvin." 
The doctrine of predestination was of special concern because Calvin, 
according to Coudret, “has spread very bad ideas concerning this, so 
that every Genevan artisan presumes to speak of predestination, citing 
the passages from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, ‘a man is justified by 
faith,’ etc., and when I am in the country and someone talks about this it 
is necessary for me to know how to respond." 5 Not only did'he want to 
refute Calvin in sermons and discussions; Coudret also wanted to de- 
bate him in public: “Even though I feel very inferior to Calvin in 
learning, nevertheless, with trust in Jesus Christ and in the truth of the 
Catholic faith, I have considered going to Geneva for that purpose in 


5Ibid., 696—698, 23 November 1558. 

SARSI, GAL 79, f. 35v, to Lainez, Annecy, 20 April 1559. 

7L M, III, 696—697, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 November 1558. 

S[bid., 627, 3 November 1558; ARSI, GAL 79, ff. 52v, 54, to Lainez, Annecy, 2 
August 1559. Permission was not granted; see LM, IV, 175, Lainez to Coudret, Rome, 8 
February 1559. 
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order to help those people there. "'? Just as idealistic were his hopes for 
the return of Geneva to Catholicism; for Coudret this was a matter not 
of “if” but of "when," an event that required the assistance of many 
Jesuit missionaries and many Jesuit prayers and masses.!? Although he 
respected Calvin's learning, Coudret generally had enormous contempt 
for Protestants: “All their arguments consist of quibbles, sophisms, and 
objections to the abuses of the clergy.” !! Once two women, both laden 
with jewelry, disputed with him; later, when Coudret learned that 
Calvin had prohibited such ostentatious displays of wealth, he quoted 
Matthew 23:25: "Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the plate, but inside they are full of 
extortion and rapacity." Yet Coudret could demonstrate compassion, 
as when he arranged the liberty of a Genevan who was imprisoned for 
laughing at one of Coudret's sermons. Coudret likewise demonstrated 
concern for those he considered to be basically good but led astray by 
the "false prophets," who also threatened to deprive people of their 
property or to do them other harm if they observed the Catholic faith. 12 

Louis Coudret made such a favorable impression on the magistrates 
of Annecy that they offered the management of the local college to the 
Jesuits. The establishment of a college near Geneva had been one of the 
objectives of Coudret's mission, so he was extremely pleased, vig- 
orously pursued the negotiations with the town council, and filled his 
letters with favorable descriptions of the college.!? Coudret himself 
believed that a college was the key not only to Geneva but also to the 
problem of heresy everywhere. The bishop of Geneva *'could not do 
anything more helpful for the needs of his diocese" than to establish a 
college, which would "preserve his Catholic flock and regain the 
fallen.’’'* Colleges needed teachers, so just as Coudret had gained 
friends while on his journey and had impressed the magistrates of 
Annecy, so also was he helping to staff the colleges by attracting 
candidates for admission to the Society.!? He soon gained another 


?ARSI, GAL 79, ff. 32-32v, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 January 1559. 

10jbid., f. 32v; see f. 35v, 20 April 1559; f. 41, 11 May 1559; LM, III, 700—701, 23 
November 1558. 

11ARSI, GAL 79, f. 32, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 January 1559. 

12] M, I, 698—699, and ARSI, GAL 79, f. 32, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 November 1558 
and 23 January 1559. 

I3ARSI, GAL 79, ff. 88-88v, to Guzman, Lyons, 1 December 1559; see f. 73v, to 
Lainez, Annecy, 9 November 1559. 

141M, Ill, 421, 700, to Lainez, Annecy, 27 July and 23 November 1558. 

‘SI bid., 422, 27 July 1558; ARSI, GAL 79, f. 33, to Lainez, Annecy, 23 January 1559. 
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influential friend; the bishop of the neighboring diocese of Tarantaise 
asked Coudret to cross the diocesan border and preach for him, and 
Coudret also received an invitation to go to Lyons.!6 Such requests 
created problems for Coudret and his mission, because François de 
Bachod and his vicar insisted that Coudret remain within the diocese of 
Geneva. Occasionally Lainez gave Coudret a free hand to go wherever 
God would be better served. This freedom had one limitation; Coudret 
should visit and preach only in those places where hope existed for the 
establishment of a Jesuit college. !? 

For the next two years Louis Coudret traveled the roads of the 
diocese of Geneva, traversed Savoy, and made several trips to France. 
From his primary base at Annecy he visited Lyons five times, Avignon 
four times, and some of the major towns of Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphiné: Lodéve, Nimes, Cavaillon, Carpentras, Aix-en-Provence, 
Marseille, Tournon, Montélimar, and Vienne. Wherever he went he 
preached, apparently with great success. "I have gone these past days 
through the comté of Avignon and also through Provence; I preached in 
some major towns, such as Carpentras, Cavaillon, Aix-en-Provence, 
and Marseille, and every where by the grace of the Lord I had very large 
audiences, even of those who are considered Lutherans. . . . Especially 
at Aix-en-Provence I had such a large audience that you would not 
believe it, and I was told that they had not seen such a large audience in 
ten years.” 18 During Lent of 1560 Coudret preached only in Avignon 
rather than travel around as he did the previous Lent. “On Holy Thurs- 
day I preached a sermon on the passion, and in order that those who 
wanted to hear it could hear it I preached late, from 10:30 until half past 
midnight, in the church of the Cordeliers, which is very large and 
roomy, and I had an enormous audience, . . . and so much crying 
occurred during the sermon that I had to stop for half a quarter-hour 
because the noise of crying made it impossible to hear anything.” 1? 

Coudret’s trips to France coincided with the first outbreaks of Calvin- 
ist insurrection, such as those in Languedoc at Nimes and at Annonay 
during March and April 1560. Curiously enough, Coudret's letters 
contained few details on the outbreaks, even though he claimed that 


16] M, III, 628, 700, to Lainez, Annecy, 3 and 23 November 1558. 

17Ibid., 463, 588, Lainez to Coudret, Rome, 28 August and 11 October 1558; IV, 241, 
18 March 1559; ARSI, GERM 104, f. 33, no date but 23 or 24 August 1559. 

18LQ, VI, 537-538, Avignon, 28 February 1560. 

1]Ibid., 640, 11 May 1560. 
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heretics were more numerous in Provence than in Savoy.?? Despite his 
extensive travels, he did not encounter Calvinist soldiers, although he 
did have one close call: *At Lunel, a town between Montpellier and 
Nimes, many who appeared to be Lutherans were at the inn, and one of 
these put his hand on his sword in order (so 1t seemed to me) to harm 
me . . . because I had spoken against the Lutherans and Calvinists and 
had stated that Calvin was an evil man. But God helped me by putting 
in between us a priest who defended me.’’*! Louis Coudret made as 
favorable an impression on the French as he did on his fellow Sa- 
voyards. Indeed, one testimony to his ability as a preacher is the list of 
dignitaries who became his friends and supporters of the Society of 
Jesus, and who clamored for his services as preacher in their own 
churches. The list includes the vice-legate and the magistrates of Avig- 
non, the vicar of the archbishop and the governor of Lyons, the bishops 
of Lodéve, Carpentras, Marseille, and Viviers, the cardinal of Tournon, 
members of the Italian merchant community at Lyons, the canons of 
Montélimar, and the first president of the parlement of Aix-en- 
Provence. Occasionally, so many dignitaries demanded his services that 
Coudret could not satisfy them all. After preaching at Lodéve during 
the Christmas season, Coudret received an invitation to return for Lent, 
but, as he explained, “because I had given my word to preach at 
Avignon, if I was not going to preach in the diocese of Geneva, I 
ex cusedsimyse lines 

At Annecy, Coudret’s favorable impression had led to a offer that 
the Society manage the local college. So it was elsewhere, and Coudret 
made numerous reports on the offers and the prospects for the establish- 
ment of Jesuit colleges at Lyons, Avignon, Aix-en-Provence, Tournon, 
and Marseille. In making one such report on the intention of the legate 
of Avignon to establish a Jesuit college in that city, Coudret echoed the 
comments made earlier regarding a college in Savoy: "And certainly it 
appears to me that His Reverence the legate could not do better than to 
put a college of the Society in this town. . . . It would be very useful to 
the town, and His Reverence could not leave a more praiseworthy and 
profitable memorial of his legation than this."?? As for a college at 
Lyons, “it would be an opportunity for many benefits because I do not 
know any town with more people than this nor any with a greater need 


20Ibid., $39, 639, 28 February and 11 May 1560. 

21 ARSI, GAL 79, f. 93, to Lainez, Avignon, 26 January 1560. 
22]bid. 

23LQ, VI, 538, Avignon, 28 February 1560. 
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for spiritual assistance. May the Lord inspire the people here to do what 
would be to His greater glory.”’?4 Not all the offers and prospects came 
to fruition, however, including that for the college at Annecy, whose 
town council wanted the Society merely to manage the college, while 
the Society insisted on perpetual and absolute control and ownership.?? 
Coudret continued to attract recruits to the Society and thereby helped 
provide future teachers for the colleges: “After Easter I gave the [spir- 
itual] exercises to five," three of whom might join the Society.29 Suit- 
able candidates usually went to Rome for their novitiate and further 
education; in a few years they could return to staff the new colleges. 

Before beginning his Lenten sermons at Avignon, Coudret wrote to 
General Lainez: "Father, please pray and have others pray... for 
me... since I feel somewhat weak in body and poor in spirit, and 
nonetheless I desire that the Lord give me grace during Lent to accom- 
plish some good in this city greatly inclined to vices. "^7 After Easter, on 
the completion of his sermons, Coudret could report the following 
accomplishments: “Six or seven public women have reformed, and 
three of these are in the monastery for reformed prostitutes, and another 
two are trying to gain entry there; others are in their homes, while one 
has rcturned to the mud. May God reform her! Some people have 
brought me heretical books, which we burned, others with many tears 
have come to confess their repentance for having been led astray by the 
heretics; many have made general confessions. Some of my listeners 
have given back large sums of money, some women have stopped 
wearing their vain ornaments, some people have been moved to enter 
monasteries, and some men have driven away their concubines... . 
Thank God for everything; He has given much to me, His worthless 
instrument. He gives me this on account of His goodness and mercy 
and through the intercession of you and of the fathers and brothers of 
the Society, to whom I always, very humbly and cordially,- send my 
recommendations, and I pray that the Lord may keep all of you in good 
health for the glory and service of His Divine Majesty. "?? 


Louis Coudret's two-year mission to the towns of Savoy, Languedoc, 
Dauphiné, and Provence is a good illustration of the Jesuit strategy for 


24ARSI, GAL 79, f. 87v, to Lainez, Lyons, 28 November 1559. 

25ARSI, GERM 104, f. 74, Lainez to Coudret, Rome, 21 December 1559; see f. 201, 16 
August 1560. 

26LQ, VI, 640-641, Avignon, 11 May 1560. 

Z7[bid., 538, Avignon, 28 February 1560. 

28]bid., 640-641, 11 May 1560. 
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Ffance. This strategy was actually a series of means leading to ends, 
which themselves became means to one ultimate end—as put by Cou- 
dret, “the glory and service of His Divine Majesty.” As is obvious from 
Coudret's example, Ipreaching! Was a primary means of obtaining several 
secondary ends. A good preacher could attract candidates to the Society 
of Jesus, fight heresy, reform morals, and gain the patronage of the elite. 
The Society of Jesus reacted to the widespread desire for the distraction 
and entertainment provided by preachers and, through the extraordi- 
nary ability of some of its members, used the situation to advance its 
ends. Many Jesuits earned a reputation as gifted preachers, and, like 
Coudret, their services were greatly in demand. Jean Pelletier, for 
example, could report with satisfaction in May 1561: “I have already 
received six requests to preach during Christmas and Lent, at Cahors 
near Bordeaux, Foix, Narbonne, Pamiers, and Toulouse, and the cardi- 
nal of Armagnac wants me for Rodez, the town of his residence. . . . I 
would prefer to grant his request, but I do not want to make a final 
promise until I obtain permission from the bishop of Pamiers so that I 
will not put one foot in two boots. ^? Of all the Jesuit preachers, 
however, Emond Auger enjoyed the highest praise and reputation. At 
one time or another practically every Catholic notable requested his 
services; the kings and queens of France, cardinals and bishops, dukes 
and princes all sought the man of whom ‘it was said that in 300 or 400 
years no one had heard of anyone similar to him," and who earned the 
sobriquet “the French Chrysostom,” after the fifth-century saint re- 
nowned for his preaching ability.?? If the statistics provided by another 
Jesuit are reliable, the results of Auger's preaching at Bordeaux were as 
follows: Attendance at sermons on work days increased from five or six 
hundred to three thousand, on feast days from two or three thousand to 
ten thousand; four thousand received the sacrament of confirmation; the 
number of Catholics who communicated at Easter was seventeen thou- 
sand, compared with six thousand in past years; four hundred fathers 
together with their families returned to the church and denounced 
heresy; and several scholars decided to join the Society.?! 

Preaching also established a reputation for the young Society. Emond 
Auger himself could scarcely contain the pleasure he took in reporting 
that the fame of the Society had spread fifty leagues from where he 


2LM, V, 512—513, to Lainez, Pamiers, 10 May 1561. 

$0LM, VII, 517, Manare to Lainez, Billom, 29 November 1563; see A. Lynn Martin, 
Henry III and the Jesuit Politicians (Geneva, 1973), esp. 27-28. 

31ARSI, GAL 84, ff. 118-118v, Lopez to Mercurian, Bordeaux, 18 May 1572. 
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preached. At the same time he noticed that the reputation created by 
sermons would result in people sending their sons to the Jesuit college at 
Pamiers.°* Elsewhere Jesuits used the medium of the sermon to gain 


wien ® 


letier’s sermons led to public pledges of 2.000 francs for the purchase of 
a college, ** at Valence, where Auger's sermons resulted in plans for a 
college with an annual income of 600 to 800 francs,?^ or at Orléans, 
where the preaching of Ponce Cogordan produced popular support for 
a college financed by property seized from heretics.?? As summarized 
by Pelletier, with a bit of rhetorical exaggeration, wherever a Jesuit 
preached, and even in other places where people had only heard of Jesuit 
preachers, they requested a Jesuit college: “The gate is marvelously 
open for the service of God our Lord. ''?é 

In his Constitutions, Ignatius Loyola advised his followers “to retain 
the benevolence . . . of the temporal rulers and noble and powerful 
persons whose favor or disfavor does much toward opening or closing 
the gate to the service of God. ”37 Jesuits in France followed this advice 
to such an extent that documentation becomes rather superfluous. The 
list of dignitaries who became friends of Louis Coudret provides a 
specific illustration. One of the qualities that made a Jesuit suitable for 
the post of provincial was his "rare talent of conversation with every 
type of lord, ^? for the post of rector, his "acquaintance with some of 
the lords of the court. ^? The Jesuit cultivation of the elite made good 
sense in the sixteenth century, and it was an essential part of the So- 
ciety's strategy. One of the objectives of the friendship, support, and 
patronage of the lay and clerical elite was the establishment of Jesuit 
colleges. This is obvious from the mission of Louis Coudret, and it 
becomes such a recurrent feature of Jesuit activity in France that, here 
again, documentation becomes somewhat superfluous. 

Some historians who have examined the establishment of Jesuit col- 


2I M, IV, 532, to Lainez, Pamiers, 28 October 1559. 

55] M, V, 569, Pelletier to Lainez, Verdun-sur-Garonne, 18 June 1561. 

34ARSI, GAL 79, f. 243, Dupont to Polanco, Tournon, 18 June 1561. 

55] M, V, 324, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 2 December 1560. 

*6ARSI, GAL 80, f. 84, to Lainez, Toulouse, 17 June 1563. 

37Cons [824]; see also [622e]. I follow here the standard practice of reference by a 
number enclosed in brackets; the number refers to an article rather than a page and 
permits a person to consult the passage regardless of edition. 

58], M, VIII, 107, Manare to Lainez, Paris, 20 July 1564. 

39ARSI, GAL 86, f. 383, Annibal Coudret to Mercurian, Toulouse, 13 December 
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leges in France have argued that, in the words of one of them, ‘the 
struggle against heresy completely determined the educational action of 
the French Jesuits. "^? Marc Venard, in his article on Jesuit educational 
strategy in France, disagrees with this analysis. Neither the circum- 
stances surrounding the establishment of Jesuit colleges nor the geo- 
graphical distribution of heresy, so Venard claims, supports such an 
argument. In fact, far from establishing their colleges in those places 
most infected with heresy, “it was rare when the Jesuits decided, by 
their own initiative, to establish in such or such a place. Most often, 
they were solicited by some authority, bishop, prince, or munici- 
pality.’’41 Venard has the better argument here. To a great extent the 
Jesuits were merely passive agents in the foundation of educational 
institutions; Jesuits sought the support, patronage, and friendship of the 
ruling elite, it is true, but the decision to establish was made in the first 
instance by the dignitary. Sometimes this decision resulted from a 
concern with heresy, sometimes not.‘ Jesuit superiors then could ac- 
cept or veto this decision. Sometimes, if the prelate or prince was 
powerful or important enough, the Jesuits felt that they did not even 
dare exercise their veto. Two good examples are the college at Pamiers 
and the University of Pont-a-Mousson. The college was proposed by 
the bishop of Pamiers, Robert de Pellevé, according to one Jesuit “a 
great person, and from a great family," who could do more good or evil 
to the Society than any other person in France: “If we do not accept the 
college, and if he does not receive satisfaction from us, he will undoubt- 
edly remain our enemy. "^? The bishop got his college. Classes com- 
menced in November 1559, but after extraordinary difficulties the 
Society had to abandon the college two years later. The University of 
Pont-a-Mousson had a comparable beginning but a much happier end- 
ing. This time it was Charles de Guise, cardinal of Lorraine, who 


François de Dainville, Les jésuites et l'education de la société française: La naissance de 
l'humanisme moderne (Paris, 1940), 39; see also Pierre Moisy, Les églises des jésuites de 
l'ancienne assistance de France (Rome, 1958), 20-21. 

41Marc Venard, “Y a-t-il une ‘stratégie scolaire’ des jésuites en France au XVIe siècle?” 
in L’université de Pont-à-Mousson et les problèmes de son temps (Nancy, 1974), 67-85. 

42For example, the correspondence regarding the college at Billom does not mention 
heresy until 12 October 1558, five years after the commencement of negotiations for the 
foundation and two years after the commencement of classes: see EB, 98—100, 105—107, 
Broët to Loyola, Beauregard and Paris, 7 December 1553 and 27 April 1556; LQ, V, 832, 
Louis Gérardin, Billom, 12 October 1558. Elsewhere the threat of heresy was the major 
consideration in the decision to establish a college; see, for example, ARSI, OPP NN 
324, f. 140v, Possevino to Lainez, Lyons, 16 January 1564. 

^T M, IV, 81, 83, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 20 December 1558. 
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TABLE I 
The founders of Jesuit colleges 


1556 Billom Guillaume du Prat, Bishop of Clermont 

1559 Pamiers Robert de Pellevé, Bishop of Pamiers 

1561 Tournon Cardinal François de Tournon 

1562 Rodez Cardinal Georges d'Armagnac 

1563 Mauriac Guillaume du Prat, Bishop of Clermont 

1563 Toulouse Cardinal Georges d'Armagnac 

1564 Paris Guillaume du Prat, Bishop of Clermont 

1564 Verdun Nicolas Psaume, Bishop of Verdun 

156$ Avignon Cardinal Georges d'Armagnac 

1565 Lyons Antoine d’Albon, Archbishop of Lyons 

1565 Chambéry Emmanuel-Philibert, Duke of Savoy 

1§72 Bordeaux Francois de Baulon, Administrator of the 
Priory of Saint-James 

1572 Nevers Luigi Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers 

1574 Pont-a-Mousson Charles de Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine 

1575 Bourges Jean Niquet, Abbot of Saint-Gildas 


applied enormous pressure on the Society to agree to his pet project. 
The first teachers took up residence in October 1574; the university still 
exists today.^^ The role of the elite in the foundation of Jesuit educa- 
tional institutions is evident from Table 1, which lists the locations of a 
college or university, the year when classes commenced and the person 
primarily responsible for the foundation. ^? 

In 1575, when fourteen educational institutions were active in the 
Jesuit provinces of France and Aquitaine, they had only 315 men, and 
many of these were still in training. These figures reveal how much of 
the Society’s human resources were devoted to education. The estab- 
lishment and operation of educational institutions, primarily colleges, 
the equivalent of modern high schools, were a fundamental part of the 
Jesuit strategy for France and were the obvious objectives of the ser- 
mons and the patronage of the ruling elite. Once established, the col- 
leges could supplement the sermon as means of bringing greater fame to 
the Society and greater service and glory to God. According to the 
testimony of Pierre Canal, "our college at Billom is very famous 
throughout France. It now has 800 students, and the number increases 


44Michel Pernot, “Le cardinal de Lorraine et la fondation de l'université de Pont-a- 
Mousson,” in L'université de Pont-à-Mousson, 45-66. 

45 À good source for the foundation of Jesuit institutions in France is the five-volume 
reference work produced under the direction of Pierre Delattre, Les établissements de 
jésuites en France depuis quatre siècles (Enghien, 1949-1957). 
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every day so that before Easter we will have more than 1,000... . 
Never has been seen such order, modesty, and obedience as in the 
students at this college, from which spread great praise and pleasant 
repute for the Society." ^9 Ponce Cogordan had a similar report: “The 
college at Pamiers, despite its tribulations, has made a notable impres- 
sion throughout France. . . . The fame of our men at Pamiers has 
spread over the entire country. "^7 

The focus on colleges had other ramifications for the Jesuit mission to 
France. Jesuits to a great extent bypassed rural France, where the vast 
majority lived and worked, and concentrated their efforts on the towns 
and cities, suitable locations for their colleges. Louis Coudret, it 1s true, 
preached to the peasants near his home town of Sallanches, but this was 
one of those exceptions which prove the rule, for the peasants were his 
guinea pigs: practice his French on them and, if all went well, preach to 
the important congregation in town. Coudret evidently did preach to 
rustic audiences as he traveled around the diocese of Geneva, but Gen- 
eral Lainez ordered him to preach only in those places where. hope 
existed for the establishment of a college. Other Jesuits did traverse the 
countryside and preach to peasants, but again these were usually excep- 
tional cases; they preached in rural parishes when a prelate or lord asked 
them to do so, when they fled outbreaks of plague in towns, or when 
they were too young to preach in the towns.^? One exception that did 
not prove the rule comes from the college at Billom, which had a 
tradition of sending evangelical missions to the surrounding coun- 
tryside, that is, until ordered by the provincial to cease in 1566.4? Jesuits 
made no other concerted effort to reach the rural areas of France until 
the early part of the seventeenth century.°° In short, the focus on 
colleges meant a focus on towns. 

Colleges require teachers; consequently, the Jesuit strategy for France 
included the recruitment of suitable candidates for membership in the 
Society. Men of the caliber of Louis Coudret and Emond Auger could 
attract recruits. Once established, the colleges themselves could furnish 


46EM, V, 511—512, Pierre Canal to Polanco, Billom, 11 November 1556. 

47LM, V, 408, to Lainez, Paris, 2 March 1561. 

48EB, 96, Broët to Loyola, Paris, 8 November 1553; LQ, II, 664; III, 112, 195, Robert 
Claysson, Paris, 3 May, 1 September, and 1 December 1554; III, 635—641, Claysson, 
Billom, 13 September 1555. 

ARSI, GAL 81, f. 97, Roillet to Borgia, Billom, 2 August 1566. 

50William V. Bangert, A History of the Society of Jesus (St. Louis, 1972), 113; see also 
Robert Sauzet, "Présence rénovée du catholicisme (1520—1670)," in Francois Lebrun, 
ed., Histoire des catholiques en France du XVe siècle à nos jours (Paris, 1980), 124—125. 
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a good source of vocations. Young men trained by Jesuits sometimes 
decided to follow in the footsteps of their teachers, as Claude Matthieu 
discovered in Rodez: “When I arrived at this college I rejoiced to see the 
success of the school. . . . Already I have accepted the candidacy of five 
very good men, . . . three of whom are students in philosophy, and 
two of whom are students in rhetoric." ?! The decision to become a 
Jesuit sometimes led the candidate south to “that great and blessed 
Roman nursery," “that great generator of men,” the Jesuit college at 
Rome, which, “like the Trojan horse," would “launch them forth to 
overrun and conquer the wicked of the world." ^^ Once trained at 
Rome, French Jesuits would return to the newly established colleges in 
France. 

The Jesuit correspondence is so concerned with these colleges, to 
their establishment, administration, operation, and finance, that the 
colleges might appear to be the last links in the series of means and ends 
that led to the glory and service of God. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that the colleges were merely intermediate means to another set of 
ends, namely, the reform of morals, the destruction of heresy, the 
Christianization of society, the Catholicization of France—in short, the 
salvation and perfection of souls. Obviously, a college could save and 
perfect the souls of those boys in attendance, but Jesuits also expected a 
college to be the focus for the revitalization of faith for the entire 
community. To achieve such a goal, a properly founded college in- 
cluded à church large enough to hold a large congregation and comfort- 
able enough to permit sermons, classes in Christian doctrine, and the 
sacraments of confession and communion. Moreover, the staff of a 
properly conducted college included priests to preach, to catechize, and 
to perform the sacraments. The college at Chambéry had such poor 
accommodation that these functions were impossible; as noted by one 
Jesuit, "the Society loses much of its credit there, because we do not do 
anything except work with a bunch of boys. ^? The college at Toulouse 
had a different problem; its buildings were large enough, but the college 
was located in the middle of the leather-working industry, with its 
accompanying stench, so that no one wanted to attend the church.°* 
Attendance at church services at Verdun was so small that the rector 


S1ARSI, GAL 84, f. 144v, to Nadal, Rodez, 10 June 1572. 

S2LM, V, 510, Auger to Lainez, Tournon, 7 May 1561; 513, Pelletier to Lainez, 
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advised the complete abandonment of the college or its transfer to 
another town.?? These examples demonstrate that it was not enough for 
Jesuits to earn the support of the ruling elite, to gain members for the 
Society, or to found colleges; these were only means to the salvation 


Jesuit strategy for France. 

Such a strategy was elegant in its simplicity, but it had a fundamental 
weakness centered on the recruitment of new members. This funda- 
mental weakness had four manifestations. First, during the sixteenth 
century the Society had little success in attracting a large number of 
French vocations. Second, candidates who went to Rome, and even 
those who stayed in France after the establishment of houses for novices 
at Verdun and Avignon, took many years to finish their education. 
Third, a significant proportion of French Jesuits, after years of prepara- 
tion for careers as teachers, subsequently left the Society. Finally, as 
well as consequently, the Jesuit mission to France had a severe shortage 
of adequately trained personnel. The failure of this part of the Jesuit 
strategy for France had serious consequences for the mission as a whole. 
The most obvious consequences affected the colleges, which did not 
have enough staff and often had to rely on unqualified novices to teach 
the lower classes and poorly qualified foreigners to teach the more 
advanced classes. Because of the shortage of qualified personnel the 
Society could not accept every proposal for a college and had to defer 
others for several years. A list of such colleges, followed by the date or 
dates of rejection or deferment, includes Rouen (1560, 1565, 1569, 
1570), Metz (1560, 1569, 1571), Mauriac (1560), Orléans (1560), Albi 
(1565), Bordeaux (1569), Poitiers (1570), Toul (1571), Nancy (1571), 
and Eu (1579).°© These rejections and delays imperiled the friendship 
and patronage of the ruling elite, who were not pleased when a proposal 
for a college received a politely phrased rejection. The duke of Mont- 
pensier received one such rejection, and, according to Oliver Manare, 
"he 1s very annoyed and no longer wants to hear anything about the 
Society.” >7 

Still, the colleges were intermediate ends, or rather means to the 
salvation and perfection of souls for the glory and service of God. Some 


»»ARSI, GAL 82, f. 102, Dawant to Manare, Paris, 30 July 1569. 
56The problems caused by a shortage of staff were by no means unique to France. In 
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Jesuits claimed that even this ultimate end of the Society suffered from 
the shortage of qualified personnel. One such Jesuit was Juan Mal- 
donado, who blamed the situation on the multitude of colleges." Too 
much of the Society's talent, according to Maldonado, was absorbed in 
the petty affairs of the colleges, which he called "the tombs of the 
Society. °° The provincial of Aquitaine, Claude Matthieu, while not 
specifically blaming the multitude of colleges nevertheless addressed 
himself to the same problem: “In this province every college has need of 
at least two more priests, and some need at least four, and all . . . would 
be well occupied in the ministry of the Society. Those who are here now 
are so overburdened that they are in danger of becoming sick and 
dying." ?? In other words, the shortage of staff and the burden imposed 
by the colleges were removing Jesuits from their apostolic labors. The 
Jesuit strategy for France did have some notable successes despite the 
difficulties encountered by Jesuits as they strove to achieve the Society's 
end, to perfect and save their own souls and those of their neighbors. It 
was this end and not the staffing problems, however, that was responsi- 
ble for the real burden of the Society. 


*8Ibid., 85, ff. 155—155v, to Mercurian, Paris, 8 September 1573. 
»?Tbid., f. 8, to Polanco, Tournon, 12 January 1573. 
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The Burden of the Society 





H^ Divine Majesty has determined that I should fulfill His will 

and inspiration," and He “has made me more inclined to your 
religious order than to any other." The author of these words, Jehan 
Balmés, was proclaiming his decision to Join the Society of Jesus in an 
enthusiastic letter to Diego Lainez.! The enthusiasm was hardly youth- 
ful, for Balmés was then thirty-one years of age. He was one of those to 
whom Louis Coudret had given the Spiritual Exercises during Lent of 
1560 at Avignon. At that time Coudret described Balmés as “a canon of 
singular stature in this town, of good learning, since he has studied the 
arts and some theology at Paris, and of remarkable modesty and humil- 
ity.” 2 From Avignon, Balmès traveled with Coudret to Annecy and 
then went on to Rome, preceded by another one of Coudret's descrip- 
tions: "He is a very good candidate, very learned and very humble and 
modest, as well as abstinent for he fasts two days every week; he is 
indefatigable in his studies and quite inclined to preaching and also to 
the study of humanities. I think that he will be very pleasing to you, 
father, and to everyone; I heartily recommend him. He has a canonry 
and a house in Avignon and a priory nearby that has an annual income 
of about twenty écus.''? On 8 September 1560, shortly after his arrival 
in Rome, Jehan Balmés Joined the Society of Jesus and then in Novem- 


!ARSI, GAL 79, f. 111, Avignon, 30 April 1560. 
2LQ, VI, 640, 11 May 1560. 
3ARSI, GAL 79, f. 129v, to Lainez, Annecy, 14 June 1560. 
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ber began his studies at the Jesuit college in Rome. His previous studies 
undoubtedly accelerated his progress, for he was ordained a year later 
and received his doctorate in theology in October 1562.^ His rapid 
advancement continued; shortly after receiving his degree, he left Rome 
to become rector of the new college in Rodez.? 

Balmés's return trip to France was hardly auspicious; he dawdled to 
such an extent that it took him more than five months, he spent too 
much money, and the traveling companions he collected along the way 
turned out to be rogues. Balmés wrote an apology and added that he 
was unfit to be rector, an assessment that received confirmation from 
Jean Pelletier, acting superior of the French province: "Everyone was 
shocked by a sermon he delivered a few days after his arrival, . . . and 
they all wonder how such a man was sent to be rector of such a 
college. . . . He is the most useless person of his age that one could 
find.” When the new superior, Oliver Manare, arrived in France, he 
concurred with Pelletier's judgment. Given the lack of qualified staff, 
Manare did the best he could; he transferred Balmés from Rodez to 
Mauriac, a small town in the mountains with peopie, in the words of 
Manare, “of low class.’’® Even the people of Mauriac evidently had too 
much class for a rector such as Balmés, for Manare removed him and 
concluded that he was "absolutely not yet qualified to hold a position of 
authority." ? For a time thereafter the actions and locations of Balmés 
are obscure, although later he did return to the town where Coudret had 
discovered him during Lent of 1560 and taught at the Jesuit college in 
Avignon. 

Jehan Balmés was still teaching in Avignon at the beginning of 1576. 
He was also one of three consultors to the rector, Jean Pionneau. 
According to the Constitutions, a consultor was a minor official with 
whom a superior could discuss important matters and from whom he 
could receive advice.!? In January 1576 Pionneau wrote an unfavorable 
report to General Mercurian on the conduct of Balmés and one of the 
other consultors. Pionneau accused Balmès of ruining efforts to 1m- 
prove the behavior of some Jesuits, of sending misleading information 


^Mario Scaduto, L'epoca di Giacomo Lainez, 1556—1565: L'azione (Rome, 1974), 308 and 
n. 28. 

5I. M, VI, 528, Lainez to Pelletier, Trent, 1 December 1562. 

SARSI, GAL 80, f. 67, to Borgia, Toulouse, undated but after 4 June 1563. 

7[bid., f. 109, 7 August 1563; see also 79—79v, 5 June. 

SIbid., f. 173v, to Lainez, ro February 1564. 

Abid., 8r, f. 2v, to Polanco, Billom, 17 May 156s. 

10Cons [810]. 
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to Rome on the operation of the college, of insisting that his advice be 
followed, and of having a superior opinion of himself.!! The dispute 
with Pionneau had a profound impact on Balmés; within a month he 
was keeping to his room and refusing to take part in any of the activities 
of the college. He told his friends that he was sick in spirit; he told 
Pionneau that he had "no talent to confess, to preach, to teach, or to do 
anything in which the Society could employ him.’’ When pressed by 
Pionneau to take part in the college's activities, Balmès responded by 
insisting on going to Rome to obtain the general's permission to stay in 
his room and to do nothing but study on his own. If this was not 
granted, he would leave the Society and become a Carthusian monk. t? 
Because Pionneau was reluctant to let him go to Rome, Balmés wrote 
to the provincial, seeking his leave to depart and explaining that he 
could not "carry the burden of the Society.’’!° Then he wrote directly to 
General Mercurian: “The goal of my entire life has been to do some 
service to God, which I cannot do in this Society, as I have experienced 
for many years, . . . seeing that Iam incapable of performing any of the 
Society s activities.” 14 

Pionneau later relented and gave Balmés permission to go to Rome. !? 
In March 1576 Jehan Balmés, now forty-seven years old, took the road 
south to Italy, just as he had done sixteen years earlier, but this time 
perhaps to sever his ties with the Society and to become a Carthusian 
monk. The sources do not indicate what transpired 1n Rome, but they 
do indicate that Balmès returned to France with renewed determination 
to serve God in the Society of Jesus and with renewed confidence in his 
ability to do so. The determination and the confidence received confir- 
mation of a special sort: after Balmés returned, Christ appeared to 
Balmés in a vision, bathed in light and dressed (quite naturally) as a 
Jesuit: "He said to me, ‘Do you remember that you forsook Me?’ and I 
repeated myself, crying, “Never! Never!’’’!© Balmés also had the op- 
portunity of a fresh start at a different college, that of Tournon. In 
December 1577, a year after his return to France, the rector at Tournon 
reported: “Father Balmés teaches theology with more satisfaction from 
the students than was achieved by his predecessor. He is moreover 


NARSI, GAL 88, ff. 7-7v, Avignon, 3 January 1576. 

12Ibid., 28—28v, Pionneau to Annibal Coudret, 6 February 1576. 
I3Ibid., f. 41, to Annibal Coudret, 15 February 1576. 

14]bid., f. 56, 22 February 1576. 

ISIbid., f. 90, Pionneau to Mercurian, 15 March 1576. 

l6[bid., f. 334, Balmés to Mercurian, Tournon, 1 December 1576. 
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superintendent of studies and house confessor, in all of which he gives 
me so much help that I pray our Lord to send us more like him.” 17 
Balmès had already received another mark of honor: he became a 
professed or full member of the Society when he took his solemn vows 
and a fourth vow of obedience to the pope in January 1577. Claudio 
Aquaviva recalled Balmès to Rome to assist in the preparation of the 
Jesuit educational program, the Ratio Studiorum. Balmès died in France 
in 1588.18 


The Jesuit mission to France provides several cases similar to that of 
Jehan Balmès, similar insofar as they reveal men who found it difficult 
"to carry the burden of the Society" and accordingly sought to leave the 
Society and to become Carthusian monks. The choice of the Carthusian 
order is easily explained. Ignatius Loyola stipulated that if a person 
wanted to leave the Society and still belong to a religious order he had to 
transfer to the strict and severe Carthusian order, founded by Saint 
Bruno of Cologne at Chartreuse in the eleventh century.!? Harder to 
explain 1s why some Jesuits wanted to leave the Society in the first place, 
especially if the alternative was such a severe and strict order. Indeed, it 
would seem much more natural to leave the severities of the Carthu- 
sians to join the Jesuits, as one young man tried to do because he feared 
that he could not "carry the weight of the Carthusian lite. 7? Jeróme Le 
Bas was teaching at the college of Billom in 1558 when he received a 
copy of the Constitutions, recently approved by the general congregation 
of the Society. Le Bas's reaction to them was favorable to say the least; 
they contained in his opinion "extraordinary prudence, perfect doc- 
trine, and unheard of charity. ?! Two years later he changed his mind: 
“After reading and rereading them . . . I utterly dislike almost all these 
Constitutions." He had joined the Society because he was impressed by 
“the honest and virtuous occupation of the Society toward mankind." 
Now, however, he perceived that the Society's concern in this regard 
was distracting and led to a deficiency in and a weakening of the 
religious life. As a result, and because he had "only vexation and 
disgust” in the Society of Jesus, Le Bas sought permission to transfer to 


17[bid., 89, f. 366v, Voisin to Mercurian, Tournon, 10 December 1577. 

18Scaduto, L'epoca Lainez, 308 n. 28. 

19See Charles Van de Vorst, "La Compagnie de Jésus et le passage à l'Ordre des 
Chartreux,” AHSI, 23 (1954), 3-34. 

20ARSI, GAL 86, f. 386, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 14 December 1574. 

21] M, Ill, 649, to Lainez, Billom, 11 November 1558. 
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the Carthusians.?? Of the other four Jesuits in France who sought 
permission to become Carthusian monks, Jean Voille, Valentin Ren- 
dux, Louis Harmeville, and René Le Fuzelier,?° only Voille left a precise 
statement of his reasons. Voille believed that his many duties at the 
college of Toulouse, especially those required by his office of purchaser, 
threatened his *holy vocation" by taking him away from the college 
and bringing him into contact with laymen.?* Ultimately, none of these 
Jesuits left the Society to become a Carthusian monk. All, like Jehan 
Balmés, managed to obtain renewed determination for life as a Jesuit 
and later died within the bosom of the Society. Two other men, who 
actually did leave the Society but did not enter the Carthusians, Nicolas 
Liétard and Antoine Chalon, left testimonies similar to those of Balmés, 
Le Bas, and Voille. All the testimonies reveal a tendency to withdraw 
from the Society’s apostolic labors, to embrace the perfection and 
salvation of one’s own soul but to consider the perfection and salvation 
of the soul of a neighbor to be a distraction or an imposition.?? 

The preoccupations of these Jesuits reveal that they were not com- 
fortable in the new type of religious order founded by Ignatius Loyola. 
The older type of religious order, the monastic, promoted the salvation 
of its members, called monks, through withdrawal from the world 
behind the walls of a monastery. There the focus of religious life was 
communal devotion, such as the performance of choral duties at spec- 
ified times of the day. The mendicant orders, whose members are called 
friars, developed in the thirteenth century in response to opportunities 
for apostolic missions in the towns. Friars spent less time in their 
religious houses performing communal devotions than did monks; the 
requirement that they beg for their sustenance forced them from their 
houses and on to the streets. The Society of Jesus is neither a monastic 
nor a mendicant order, but an order of clerics regular in the sense that all 
its members, with the exception of lay brothers, are priests or destined 
to become priests. As succinctly put by Marcel Bataillon, “all the 
history of the Society is there to show that Ignatius created something 


22ARSI, GAL 79, ff. 178—178v, to Broët, Billom, 1560; see also f. 185, Viola to Lainez, 
Billom, ro December 1560. 

23Ibid., 81, f. 112v, Auger to Borgia, Toulouse, 31 August 1566; 84, f. 74, Rendux to 
Nadal, Lyons, 9 March 1572; Van de Vorst, 19-22. 

^ ARSI, GAL 84, f. 355, to Borgia, Toulouse, 1572. 

25]bid., 82, f. 54, Billom, Chalon to Borgia, 17 April 1569; 81, f. 18v, Manare to 
Borgia, Paris, 18 January 1566; see also 79, ff. 9—9v, Liétard to Polanco, Billom, 13 
November 1557; LM, VII, 514-515, Manare to Lainez, Billom, 29 November 1563. 
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other than the traditional religious order. "?9 The specific innovations 
made by Loyola were the rejection of the common choral duties, the 
omission of other compulsary external observances, the emphasis on an 
active apostolate, the extension of the period of probation, the diminu- 
tion (compared to the mendicants) of the role of begging, the centraliza- 
tion of authority, the establishment of various grades of membership, 
and the creation of a special vow of obedience to the pope. The purpose 
of the innovations was to create a group of men dedicated to the service 
of Christ through the salvation and perfection of souls or, to put it in 
other words, to produce men willing to lead an active life of Christian 
service. Balmés and the others would obviously have been more com- 
fortable in a monastic order, where they could stay in their rooms and 
devote themselves to their own salvation. Loyola himself wouid have 
gladly shown them the door. As reported by one Jesuit, “I remember 
often hearing our Father [Ignatius] say that he wanted none in the 
Society Just to save their own souls if, beyond this, they did not all make 
ready to save the souls of other people.” ?7 

The ideal Jesuit according to Ignatius Loyola worked to save the souls 
of his neighbors. Jehan Balmés received his first introduction to the 
Ignatian ideal when Louis Coudret directed him through the Spiritual 
Exercises during that Lent at Avignon in 1560. Loyola's Spiritual Ex- 
ercises is a handbook whose purpose is to prepare and dispose a person to 
serve Christ. Balmés did not sit down and read the Exercises by himself 
during an afternoon; Coudret directed him through it during a four- 
week course of prayer, meditation, imagination, and contemplation, 
beginning in the first week with Adam's original sin and culminating in 
the last week with the love of God. The experience was so constructed 
to develop indifference to all created things, or detachment from the 
world. This sentiment differs significantly from the medieval notion of 
contemptus mundi, a contempt of the world leading to withdrawal into 
yet more meditation and contemplation. Indifference or detachment 
would allow a person to act rather than to contemplate—so that when 
Christ called, “It is My will to conquer all the world and all enemies and 
so to enter into the glory of My Father; therefore, whoever would like 
to come with Me is to labor with Me, that following Me in the pain, he 


26Marcel Bataillon, "D'Erasme à la Compagnie de Jésus: Protestation et intégration 
dans la réforme catholique au XVIe siècle,” Archives de sociologie des religions, 24 (July— 
December 1967), 75. 

27Luis de Gonzales de Camara, quoted in James Brodrick, The Origins of the Jesuits 
(London, 1940), 95. 
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may also follow Me in the glory, ?? then a person could come with 
Christ and fight His enemies through apostolic service. This lesson 
received reinforcement when, through the Spiritual Exercises, Loyola 
asked a person to meditate on two standards or banners, one belonging 
to Christ, the other to Satan: “Christ calls and wants all under His 
standard; and Lucifer, on the contrary, under his.’’?? 

Balmès’s decision to join the Society of Jesus meant of course that he 
would follow the standard belonging to Christ. Before one could enter 
the Society, however, the Constitutions stipulated another experience, 
that of taking “the general examen.” This was both a series of questions 
put to the candidate and a series of statements regarding the Society, 
designed so that each could gain knowledge of the other.?? The first 
point of substance raised in the general examen was the goal of the 
Society, once again the salvation and perfection of souls, the souls of its 
own members and of others.?! Then, after questions relating to the 
candidate's family, health, and orthodoxy, there followed a reiteration 
of the Society's end before the examination continued.?? The evidence 
does not indicate whether Balmès took the general.examen in France or 
at Rome, but before joining the Society he should have definitely 
realized that staying in his room and studying on his own were not 
possible options. 

After joining the Society, Balmès had the status of a novice and began 
a two-year period of probation, or spiritual formation. The emphasis 
on service noticeable in the general examen continued during the period 
of probation in the “six principal testing experiences" required of the 
novice, for, aside from taking the Spiritual Exercises and going on 
pilgrimage, the experiences required service to others by work in hospi- 
tals, employment in low and humble offices, instruction of boys, and 
sermons or confessions.?? Despite the emphasis on service (or perhaps 
because of it), Loyola noticed the tendency among some novices to lose 
themselves in prayer and meditation or austere and ascetic practices, so 
on several occasions he counseled moderation and suggested instead 

that the novices try to find God in all things; as he put it, "they find no 


28 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius (St. Louis, 1978), [96]. I follow here the standard 
practice of reference by a number enclosed in brackets; the number refers to an article 
rather than a page and thus permits a person to consult the passage regardless of edition. 

29]bid., [137]. 

30The general examen forms the first four chapters of the Constitutions. 

31 Cons [3]. 

32 Cons [52]. 

535 Cons [64-70]. 
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less devotion in any work of charity . . . than in prayer or medita- 
tion." ?^ This important point demonstrates a significant difference be- 
tween the Jesuits and the older monastic orders and even, to a certain 
extent, the mendicant orders. Loyola believed that fasts, vigils, 
scourges, and the like could so debilitate a Jesuit that he would be unable 
to serve Christ through apostolic labors. Loyola would rather a Jesuit 
seek God in visiting the sick than in passing a sleepless night of prayer 
and mortification. 

When the two years of probation were over, the novice—if still 
acceptable to the Society—took the simple and perpetual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience and also promised to join the Society 
through solemn and final vows later. Balmés took the simple vows 
before two years had passed; he no longer had the status of novice and, 
in the Society's terminology, was now an approved scholastic, al- 
though sometimes called simply a brother. Jesuits were no different 
from monks and friars in taking vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience. Their difference lay in Loyola's insistence that Jesuits be out- 
standing in obedience: /‘We may allow ourselves to be surpassed by 
other religious orders A un watchings, and other austerities, . . . but 
[not] in the purity and perfection of obedience." ^? Much has been made 
of Loyola's insistence on "blind obedience” and on the metaphors ("a 
lifeless body . . . an old man's staff”) to explain it, but obedience in the 
Society of Jesus was not merely a matter of making a Jesuit go here or 
there to do this or that. Obedience had an important role in spiritual 
growth through the development of humility and self-abnegation; its 
primary function was the creation of an apostolic community of love.?6 

As the term indicates, a Jesuit scholastic continued his education, as 
Balmés did at the Jesuit college in Rome. In that part of the Constitutions 
devoted to the instruction of scholastics, the Preamble proclaimed that 
“learning and the manner of employing it" were “aids toward better 
knowledge and service of God." ?7 The same message occurred later: 
"The end of the learning which is acquired in this Society is with God's 
favor to help the souls of its own members and those of their fellow 


34Quoted from Thomas Clancy, An Introduction to Jesuit Life: The Constitutions and 
History through 435 Years (St. Louis, 1976), 87. See also Cons [288]; Joseph de Guibert, The 
Jesuits, Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice, a Historical Va (Chicago, 1964), 88. 

35Quoted from Clancy, 6. 

36See John Carroll Futrell, Making an Apostolic Commun of Love: The Role of the 
Superior according to St. Ignatius Loyola (St. Louis, 1970). 

37 Cons [307]. 
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men. ^? Quite obviously Loyola did not believe that education was an 
end in itself; as always, he was concerned with means and ends and 
accordingly wanted Jesuit education to be useful. Balmés studied theol- 
ogy, which had obvious utility for a priest. Before undertaking the 
study of theology, which was the climax of a Jesuit's education, Loyola 
wanted his followers to study subjects fundamental to the humanist 
educational curriculum, especially grammar and rhetoric. This curricu- 
lum provided humanists with the stimulus as well as the means for an 
active rather than a contemplative life; humanists scorned monastic life 
and favored active service to the community. In short, the humanist 
educational curriculum as well as the humanist ideal were very suitable 
for the end of the Society of Jesus.?? Just as Jesuits shared the humanist 
proclivity toward an active life, so also they shared the same attitude 
toward time, an attitude that was a natural extension of the emphasis on 
action. According to Jacques Le Goff, "the first virtue of che humanist is 
a sense of time and its proper use"; time was valuable, and not as 
abundant as it had seemed in the Middle Ages.# As reported by Jeró- 
nimo Nadal, “our Father [Ignatius] used to say that we should not help 
our neighbor. . . in slow motion." *! In summary, the education re- 
ceived by Jesuit scholastics reinforced the psychological thrust of the 
Spiritual Exercises, the information in the general examen, and the expe- 
rience of novices during probation. 

Balmés was ordained a priest on 20 September 1560 and received his 
doctorate in theology in October of the following year. It would be 
impossible to ascertain whether Balmés's miserable first performance 
as rector and then his consideration of the Carthusian alternative were 
the results of some personal fault or a deficiency in his training. Accord- 
ing to Loyola the ideal Jesuit was capable of an active life of Christian 
service and was also willing to lead such a life. This ideal Jesuit was a 
member of a spiritual elite; on his spiritual foundation was laid solid 
learning, the ability to preach and to teach, and a knowledge of how to 


38Cons [351]. 

39See George E. Ganss, Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University (Milwaukee, 1956); 
John W. Donohue, Jesuit Education: An Essay on the Foundations of Its Idea (New York, 
1963), esp. 27; Alan P. Farrell, The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education: Development and Scope 
of the Ratio Studiorum (Milwaukee, 1938), esp. 137. 

40Jacques Le Goff, "Labor Time in the ‘Crisis’ of the Fourteenth Century: From 
Medieval Time to Modern Time," in Time, Work, and Culture in the Middle Ages 
(Chicago, 1980), 51; see also Richard T. Quinones, The Renaissance Discovery of Time 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 7-8. 

^1 Quoted from Clancy, 110-111. 
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deal with men.*? Loyola's expectations were high, perhaps too high, for 
in addition to all this a Jesuit had taken vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. À monk living securely in a cell and sharing a communal 
existence with others behind the walls of a monastery would probably 
find it easier to observe such vows than a Jesuit engaged in apostolic 
missions among laymen. The Carthusians may have had a severe and 
strict life, but the Jesuits had burdens of their own. 

Given the innovations Ignatius Loyola incorporated into the Society 
of Jesus, and given the burdens those same innovations imposed on life 
in a religious community, it would be interesting to ascertain which 
aspects of this new religious order were attractive to those who joined 
it. T. V. Cohen attempts to address this topic by analyzing statements 
made by Jesuits when asked by à superior why they had joined. Surpris- 
ingly, the answers indicate that Loyola's innovations were not signifi- 
cant factors in the decision to become a Jesuit.^? The responses from 
sixteenth-century Polish Jesuits, for example, reveal that the appeal of 
an active life of Christian service was not a high priority. The most 
common response (with 37) was “‘to escape the world and its dangers"; 
second (27) was ''to save one's [own] soul.” Far down the list were “‘to 
serve God” (6) and “to serve man” (4). The obvious interjection at this 
point is, Why did these men not join an old-fashioned monastic order? 
Cohen's data help answer this question; third on the list (26) was 
"admiration for the Society." Even here, however, the.innovative 
aspects of the Society received only 9 mentions in explaining this admi- 
ration, while such traits as modesty, erudition, refinement of manners, 
piety, friendliness, affability, manner of saying mass, and robust coun- 
tenance received forty-one mentions. Cohen concludes that the Society 
"appeared to its recruits as a haven from the world outside," and that 
those who joined sought "safety from temptation and adverse fortune 
and the solaces of life in a well-ordered and pious community.” These 
conclusions might help explain why some Jesuits reacted to the burden 
of the Society by considering the Carthusian alternative. 

Whereas young men joined the Society because it appeared to be a 
safe haven, Jesuits sought certain characteristics in members. An anal- 
ysis of the terms used by Jesuits such as Louis Coudret in their descrip- 
tions of candidates reveals that, if a candidate was pious or devout, 


42Ibid., 108. 
3T. V. Cohen, "Why the Jesuits Joined, 1540—1600,” Canadian Historical Association, 
Historical Papers (Ottawa, 1974), 237-258. 
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talented and capable of further study, had already studied and had 
experience as a teacher or in law, came from a good family (preferably 
noble and wealthy), was in good health, and seemed well intentioned, 
modest, and humble, he would be an ideal recruit. The most often- 
mentioned criteria were those concerning the candidate's ability and 
experience. In other words, Jesuits in France sought recruits who would 
be useful to the Society and who could take an active part in apostolic 
missions. In this, Jesuits were taking their lead from Loyola, who stated 
in the Constitutions that "the greater the number of natural and [super- 
natural] gifts someone has from God our Lord which are useful, . . . 
and the more experience the candidate has in the use of these gifts, the 
more suitable will he be for reception into the Society." ^* Juan Mal- 
donado seemed to have these words in mind when he made the follow- 
ing report: “I have recently received two novices, who, if I am not 
mistaken, will be two good Jesuits. One has studied law here and was 
ready to graduate, and he had been promised a position as king's 
advocate in his home town if he had only been willing to marry. The 
other 1s rich and from a good family, a prior of a place near here, age 
about 50. He would make a very good procurator, for he has been 
involved in a legal dispute for more than 20 years. He is a very good 
man; if nothing else, he will be a good confessor. ''^? 

Although the vast majority of comments concerning candidates are 
favorable, those concerning novices on occasion reveal traces of the 
attitudes discovered by Cohen, that is, of young men little concerned 
with an active apostolate. For example, Juan Maldonado thought that 
most of the novices at Pont-à-Mousson acted as if they were children 
and had greater need of a private tutor and a birching than of a spiritual 
director.^9 Jean Pionneau complained that the novices at Avignon were 
not only incapable of helping the Society but even incapable of saving 
their own souls.^/ Jesuit superiors reserved their harshest comments for 
those dismissed from the Society, and they employed such a wide 
variety of conditions and adjectives that analysis 1s difficult: exorbitant, 
immodest, proud, dangerous, inconstant, fastidious, intolerable, deli- 
cate, harsh, melancholic, extravagant, unedifying, passionate, strange, 
outrageous, deceptive, obstinate, difficult, troublesome, liberal, sus- 


^4 Cons [147]. 

45 ARSI, GAL 990, f. 53, to Mercurian, Bourges, 4 May 1578. 

46Quoted from Fouqueray, Histoire, II, 2, to Mercurian, Pont-à-Mousson, 14 Octo- 
ber 1578. 

47ARSI, GAL 86, f. 397v, to Mercurian, Avignon, 22 December 1574. 
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picious, and violent. The most frequently mentioned characterizations 
relate to dissension within the Jesuit community and harm to fellow 
Jesuits: disobedience, quarreling, restlessness, and a lack of religious 
zeal. The causes of dimissal are also difficult to analyze because quite 
often superiors gave no concrete reason; they would only note that the 
offender's “method of procedure” was at fault, that he was “not apt for 
the Society,” or that he did not have the “proper spirit." On occasion a 
superior merely chronicled misbehavior. 

An example of the last type 1s William Creichton's two reports on 
Pierre Chrestin. The first, dated February 1572, described Chrestin’s 
behavior at Valsonne: “For exercise there he often shot an arquebus and 
went hunting, and when he left he carried à sword, a dagger, and a 
pistol on his saddle and rode a large armored horse which he borrowed 
from a nobleman, and he kept it for two months to the great inconve- 
nience of the owner. ''^$ Several months later a second report concerned 
Chrestin’s behavior in Savoy, where he preached during Lent after 
extorting money from a parish church for his services: "After the 
sermons he used to play ball wearing his heavy coat, in the middle of the 
street, with heretics who have returned to the church only so they 
would not have their property confiscated. He has a pagan Halakah [sic] 
walk behind him carrying his hat and cloak.” In trying to determine if 
such misdemeanors deserved dismissal, Creichton considered Chres- 
tin's positive accomplishments.*? Here again is an example of a Jesuit 
following the prescriptions laid down by Loyola in the Constitutions; 
when discussing the reasons for dismissing someone from the Society, 
Loyola prescribed that "the more qualifications he has for helping the 
Society in the service of God our Lord, the greater should the difficulty 
be in dismissing him." The converse was also Jesuit policy; if “the 
person is little useful for the purpose of helping the Society in the divine 
service," his dismissal would be easier.°? Although the evidence does 
not reveal any cases of dismissal solely because a Jesuit was “little 
useful," ability and talent could help prevent dismissal. Oliver Manare 
once discovered a "league" of dissatisfied novices among the Jesuits at 
Paris; he sent two home immediately but retained a third, Michel 
Faudeur, partly because Manare considered him likely to become “‘a 
great worker for our Lord in this vineyard." ?! In general, the Society 


48Ibid., 84, ff. 37-37v, to Nadal (?), Avignon, 4 February 1572. 
^?Ibid., f. 165, Tournon, 22 June 1572. 

50Cons [205]. 

PlARSI, GAL 835, f. 5, to Borgia, Paris, 3 January 1570. 
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dismissed members unsuited, to use Cohen's phrase, to “life in a well- 
ordered and pious community," those whose conduct was so scan- 
dalous that it could bring disrepute to the Society, and those who found 
it difficult to lead an active life of Christian service. 

The Jesuit mission in France does furnish examples of the Ignatian 
ideal in reality, albeit imperfectly. A good example of an active life of 
Christian service 1s Louis Coudret's mission to the towns of Savoy, 
Dauphiné, Provence, and Languedoc during the years 1558-1560. But 
during those same years and throughout the time he was in the Society 
Coudret also demonstrated too great a concern with the affairs of his 
own family for someone who had supposedly developed the Jesuit 
virtues of indifference to the world. Another imperfection was his 
aversion to the position of rector. He had been rector at Montepulciano, 
Mondovi, Chambéry, and Avignon, but in 1569 he wrote several 
cringing letters to General Borgia, begging him to give him the free- 
dom “to travel around preaching from place to place. ?? 

Emond Auger is another good example of an imperfect realization of 
the Ignatian ideal. Auger's activities between 1568 and 1570, commenc- 
ing when he left Lyons in the middle of winter and war and traveled to 
Paris, where the cardinal of Lorraine retained him to preach at the court 
of the king, were extraordinary. His sermons and negotiations were 
considered so crucial to the Catholic cause against the Huguenots that 
the papal nuncio insisted he remain in Paris, and they prompted Oliver 
Manare to exclaim that Auger was “stupendous in every respect. ?? 
The king's decision to continue the war against the Huguenots in 
September 1568 coincided with the publication of Auger's pamphlet Le 
pedagogue d'armes, which attempted to justify a war with the Huguenots 
and called for a crusade against them.°* Crusades needed chaplains, so 
King Charles IX ordered Auger to accompany the Catholic army under 
the command of his brother. After several months with the army, 
Auger made official visits to the Jesuit colleges in Lyons, Avignon, and 
Tournon and then returned to camp in time for the victory over the 
Huguenots at Jarnac on 13 March 1569. Following the victory, Auger 
preached during Lent at Limoges, returned to Lyons, and then jour- 


??|bid., 82, ff. 89—89v, to Borgia, Avignon, 8 July 1569; ff. 115—116, to Borgia "soli," 
undated; see also FB, V, 388, Borgia to Mercurian, Rome, 22 May 1570. 

5SSARSI, GAL 81, f. 232, to Borgia, Paris, 22 May 1568. 

54 Le pedagogue d'armes, pour instruire un prince chrestien à bien entreprendre et heureusement 
achever une bonne guerre, pour estre victorieux de tous les ennemis de son estat, et de l'eglise 
catholique (Paris, 1568). 
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neyed to Avignon where he helped quiet a popular tumult against the 
Jesuit college. By midsummer of 1569 Auger was in Toulouse, the base 
for another Catholic army. Auger twice accompanied this army on its 
campaigns against the Huguenots. Because extremely hazardous trav- 
eling conditions made it impossible to leave Toulouse on his own, 
Auger remained there during the winter of 1569-1570, doing what he 
could to assist the Jesuit college and founding a congregation of peni- 
tents. In May 1570 he managed to travel to Lyons, and then in August 
back to Paris, where he joined those who opposed the peace signed with 
the Huguenots. Next came several preaching assignments, in Reims at 
the request of the king for his marriage, in Reims again at the request of 
the cardinal of Lorraine for Christmas, in Paris, where he vehemently 
attacked the peace, and in Metz at the request of the cardinal for Lent.55 

On the face of it, all this activity approximates the Ignatian ideal of 
Christian service, but while Auger was making these heroic efforts on 
behalf of the Catholic cause his superiors were trying to get an errant 
Auger to return to his responsibilities as provincial of Aquitaine. For 
Auger the unbearable burden was this position, to which he objected 
when he was first appointed in 1565 and against which he continued to 
protest throughout his six-year tenure.?9 His involvement in political 
affairs, while justifiable on the grounds of the support he gave to the 
Catholic cause, nonetheless created disagreement and discord among 
the Jesuit community in Paris. He gained a reputation for arrogance and 
expressed his opinion to one Jesuit that positions of authority should be 
given to those who could not do anything else, implying that he had too 
many talents for a provincial. Moreover, some evidence indicates that 
while at the French court he developed a courtier's taste and appetite; in 
August 1570 he traveled to Paris wearing a silk coat.” Francis Borgia, 
the gentle third general of the Society, and Everard Mercurian, the 
official Jesuit visitor to France, were so exasperated by Auger's deport- 
ment that they developed a stratagem to trick him into coming to Rome 
for discipline.5? The stratagem did not work, but it is an excellent 


55See Martin, Henry III, 29—44. 

»6Ibid.; ARSI, GAL 80, f. 265, Cogordan to Lainez, Avignon, 29 September 1564; 81, 
f. 61, Auger to Borgia, Toulouse, 6 May 1566. 

S7ARSI, GAL 81, ff. 247, 251-251v, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 1 August and Io 
September 1568; 83, f. 9ov, Mercurian to Borgia, Lyons, 3 July 1570; ff. 142, 160, 
Manare to Borgia, Paris, 20 September and 14 October 1570; 84, f. 115, Cogordan to 
Borgia, Paris, 15 May 1572. 

58FB, V, 117—118, 494, 519, Borgia to Mercurian, Rome, 6 July 1569, 11 September 
and 9 October 1570; ARSI, GAL 83, f. 181, Mercurian to Borgia, Paris, 27 November 
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indication of how far the situation had deteriorated. Far from com- 
pletely realizing the Ignatian ideal, Emond Auger ignored his vows of 
obedience and poverty and the related virtues of self-abnegation and 
humility. Nor did the problems caused by his behavior cease in 1570; 
Claudio Aquaviva nearly expelled him from the Society in 1586.°° 

Another Jesuit who gave his superiors trouble was the famous theolo- 
gian Juan Maldonado, whose unbearable burden was lecturing in theol- 
ogy, an unfortunate burden in his case because he was sent to Paris 
specifically to lecture in theology. The affair began in 1572, when he 
refused to lecture at the start of the school year, and continued intermit- 
tently until May 1576, when he heeded the commands of his superiors 
and began a series of lectures on Psalm 109, although lecturing only on 
Sundays.9? Maldonado's obedience was far from perfect. When the 
provincial ordered him to recommence his lectures in April 1574, Mal- 
donado explained in a letter to the general, “I told him that I would 
write to you about it. . . . He did not want me to write but to lecture 
absolutely, and so . . . I began to lecture, on account of obedience, at 
least for now. "6! [t is difficult to ascertain why Maldonado did not want 
to lecture—simply because the reasons he gave changed over time.9? 
Rather than try to unravel this complex case, perhaps it 1s best to let the 
provincial Claude Matthieu have the last word: “It is difficult to per- 
suade that man to lecture in Paris.’’° 

Much less complex and consequently much more understandable is 
the case of Ponce Cogordan, who held the onerous office of procurator 
at Paris. À procurator managed the external affairs of the college, and in 
the case of Paris this meant negotiations and litigations with the royal 
court, Parlement, the University, and the bishop, as well as with all the 
unhappy heirs whose anticipated bequests had gone instead to the 
Society. Worn out by work, ill health, and old age, a weary Cogordan 
had to rise at daybreak every morning and trudge to the palace or 
elsewhere. “We do not have one legal process here but five or six, and 
since I have had to become courier and litigant, procurator and lawyer 
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all at once, it seems that sometimes I do not know where I am. And I 
need to ward off litigants from all sides, and aside from all this hard 
work I need to spend night and day writing and dictating letters in 
response to troubles.”’64 Cogordan sought relief in a letter to General 
Lainez: “When all this work is done, please send me to some part of 
France away from Paris, so that I can quietly attend to the service of 
God and the health of my soul.''9? Lainez's response recalled the precept 
of Loyola to seek God in all things and assured Cogordan that by 
working in Paris he was not only serving God but also helping his own 
soul: “You are carrying such a good cross that one could not find a 
better one in the Indies. "69 

The cases of Louis Coudret, Emond Auger, Juan Maldonado, and 
Ponce Cogordan are picturesqüe and instructive, but it is necessary to 
go beyond these vignettes to see general patterns in the way the “typical 
Jesuit" coped with the burden of the Society and approximated the 
Ignatian ideal. One generalization 1s that many Jesuits, like Coudret and 
Auger, did not cope very well with positions of authority, especially 
those of rector and provincial. The Society's view was probably best 
and certainly most simply expressed by Juan Polanco, who served the 
first three generals as secretary: “We must all have the courage to carry 
our own burden the best that we can. "97 Yet time and time again Jesuits 
begged to be relieved of positions as rector or provincial. William 
Creichton protested his appointment as rector at Lyons by explaining 
that he had too many imperfections and not enough ability, health, and 
energy ‘to carry the burden of this college. '6* Annibal Coudret refused 
to show anyone the letter making him provincial of Aquitaine, because, 
as he wrote to General Mercurian, he expected that the general would 
change his mind, having pity not only on the province but also on 
Coudret. 8? 

Whenever Jesuits protested onerous positions they invariably added 
that they nonetheless would observe their vow of obedience and con- 
form to the commands of their superiors, but it is difficult to determine 


64LM, V, 478, to Lainez, Paris, 2 April 1561. 

65Ibid., 407, 2 March 1561. 

66Ibid., 535—536, Rome, 27 May 1561. 

67FB, IV, 47, to Manare, Rome, 14 August 1565. 

68A RSI, GAL 87, f. 399v, to Mercurian, Lyons, 31 October 1575. 

69Ibid., 86, f. 313, Toulouse, 16 October 1574; for other examples, see 85, ff. 86, 101, 
188, 216, André Dawant, Arnold Voisin, Giovanni Battista Atanasio, and Pierre Lohier 
to Mercurian, Chambéry, Tournon, Chambéry, and Paris, 17 June, 8 July, 6 and 31 
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how much credence to put in these assertions. Ordinary obedience is 
hard enough to measure, but it would be impossible to determine if 
Jesuits approximated the Ignatian ideal in this regard, for Loyola 
wanted Jesuits to obey not only in deed but also in mind. What was 
required 1s the obedience described by Edmund Hay, rector of the 
college at Paris: “an obedience so pure" that its purity may bring great 
consolation.” As for the related virtues of humility and self-abnega- 
tion, Jesuits filled their letters with all the appropriate comments, and 
their closing salutations were combinations of unworthy/humble/obe- 
dient/lowly/useless/obsequious and son/servant/slave, such as "Your 
lowly son in Christ and useless servant,” or “Your unworthy son and 
obsequious slave." Giovanni Battista Tavona prayed for the grace to 
hate himself, 7! and René Le Fuzelier closed a letter to General Mercurian 
with the following expression of servitude: "At this moment I kneel 
before you, paying you homage as your faithful vassal, servant, and 
slave in Jesus Christ, while kissing your blessed hands, begging you to 
pardon all my past shortcomings, defects, and misdemeanors. "7? 
Rather than give great significance to such statements, perhaps it 1s 
better to consider them a rhetorical form, especially since the arrogant 
Auger made similar comments. Any conclusions regarding Jesuit obe- 
dience must remain cautious; the perfect obedience envisioned by 
Loyola was too idealistic for most Jesuits, and the type of active life 
demanded by the Society was itself an impediment to obedience. As 
noted earlier, cloistered monks would find it easier to observe obe- 
dience than would wandering Jesuits. 

The same type of conclusion 1s appropriate in a discussion of the vow 
of poverty. The Jesuits indulged themselves much more than would be 
expected in a religious order whose founder placed special emphasis on 
the virtue of poverty. The Jesuit community in Paris, for example, 
wanted to purchase a mule to help Ponce Cogordan travel to his legal 
processes but then decided against it when advised by friends that it 
would not seem right.’ The material conditions endured (or enjoyed) 
by Jesuits receive attention 1n Chapter 8; for now it suffices to state that 
an active apostolate required healthy, vigorous men who were well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed. 
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Throughout the sixteenth century the Jesuit hierarchy periodically 
felt compelled to fight tendencies among some Jesuits in different parts 
of Europe, especially Spain, to abandon Ignatian activism and to return 
to the contemplative tradition of the older monastic orders. Early in the 
seventeenth century a group of French Jesuits developed along similar 
lines,7^ but during the sixteenth century France was free of these ten- 
dencies. To be sure, cases existed of men uncomfortable with an active 
life of Christian service and disposed to contemplation, as 1s evident 1n 
the cases of those who wanted to transfer to the Carthusians. Aside 
from these cases, none of which actually ended with a transfer, and 
other cases that did result in departure from the Society, the sources 
reveal only a few Jesuits in France with dispositions toward contempla- 
tion. Robert Claysson, for example, was inclined more to a quiet life 
and scholarly study than to negotiations, 7? and Ignazio Balsamo proved 
to bea poor rector because, according to his provincial, “he is not one of 
the more active and spends most of his time in his room, leaving the 
affairs to proceed as God may conduct them." 76 Some Jesuits believed 
that rather tban too much contemplation the danger to the Society in 
France came from too much action and accordingly echoed the accusa- 
tions made by Antoine Chalon, who left the Society because he thought 
it was too secular and not spiritual enough. 77 

Most Jesuits in France had learned their lesson well; they were pre- 
pared to follow, in the words of Jean de La Grange, "sweet Jesus Christ 
our Lord and captain of this undertaking of the Society against the devil 
and against the filthy world."75 Just as they learned the lesson regarding 
an active life, so also Jesuits learned the related lesson on the importance 
of time. Their correspondence frequently noted the value of time and 
mourned the passing of unproductive time. William Creichton, in 
reporting on the state of the college at Lyons, noted that everyone was 
in good health, "thanks be to Christ, for we do not have time to be 
sick." 7"? Even though the college at Pamiers could not function, Jean 
Pelletier assured General Lainez that “time is not lost,” because of the 
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evangelical work of the Jesuits there.9? Juan Maldonado meanwhile 
proclaimed that he did not want “‘to lose any time so precious that for 
me each day is worth one hundred écus d’or,”’®! and Emond Auger 
wrote letters at "midnight in order to rob time.’’®? 

The major impediment to apostolic activism in France came not from 
any psychological tendencies to withdraw into monkish contemplation 
but from the Society’s own policies and beliefs, especially those relating 
to the efficacy of prayers and masses. Ignatius Loyola once pledged 
three thousand masses for the purpose of making a cardinal change his 
mind and agree to the foundation of the Society. At the time, only ten 
priests were available to say them, a formidable task.9? This tradition 
continued, and Jesuits were at times so burdened with prayers and 
masses for so many purposes and missions that little time remained for 
other activities. For example, in accordance with the policy of saying 
masses and prayers for the founders of Jesuit colleges, the death of 
Guillaume du Prat, founder of the colleges at Billom, Mauriac, and 
Paris, resulted in three masses by each priest and in prayers for three 
days by each member of the Society, not just in France but every- 
where.®* Multiply these by all those for other founders of other col- 
leges, for every dead Jesuit, for the success of the crusade against the 
Turk, for the success of the war against the Huguenots, and so on. The 
amount of time spent in prayer and masses became so oppressive that 
Claude Matthieu asked if it was possible to say one mass to satisfy two 
obligations.9? 

Jesuits in France deserve generally high marks for the way they coped 
with the burden of the Society and the way they approximated the 
Ignatian ideal. They would receive low marks for their reluctance to 
assume positions of authority and for their observance of obedience and 
poverty, but the shaky record of Jesuits in regard to the vows of poverty 
and obedience is to a certain extent a function of their apostolic activ- 
ism. Precision is impossible here, given the nature of the sources as well 
as the nature of the phenomena under examination. Moreover, "prob- 
lem Jesuits" probably received more attention in the correspondence 
than the typical Jesuits who performed as expected of them, even if they 
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held those burdensome positions of authority. Jesuit correspondence 
does, however, permit glimpses of these latter Jesuits. The following 
list illustrates the active life of nine Jesuits at the college of Billom: 


“Giovanni Battista Viola . . . supervises the erection of the build- 
ings and hears confessions. He also recently delivered a Latin oration 
at the synod of the diocese of Clermont. . . 

"Jeróme Le Bas preaches often, hears confessions, visits the sick, 
and studies theology, time permitting. 

"Robert Claysson lectures on the Gospel according to Luke, 
preaches, hears confessions, and also visits many people. 

"Nicolas Lorraine teaches the second class with praise and satisfac- 
tion; he also often helps hear.the confessions of the students. - 

"Leonardo Massero teaches the first class with such erudition that 
he could teach it in Paris. 

"Louis Gérardin teaches the third class with great results and satis- 
faction from his students. 

"Jacques Morel teaches the fourth class with the same grace and 
care. 

“Oliver Duhamel teaches the fifth class with great skill as well as 
effort, because he has more than 200 students. ''86 


86EM, V, 512, Pierre Canal to Polanco, Billom, 11 November 1556. 


3 
The Colleges 


Ro the major town in the modern department of Aveyron in 
southern France, 1s notable for its remarkable gothic cathedral, 
begun in 1272 and finished in the sixteenth century by Cardinal Georges 
d'Armagnac. The cardinal was also responsible for the establishment of 
the Jesuit college at Rodez in 1562, but nothing was notable about this 
college, as the following account from 1566 makes obvious: ‘The house 
is not ample, but it could be enlarged. . . . We have begun to build a 
church, not very big, but it will meet present requirements. The gar- 
den, not very large, is nonetheless suitable. Our income has increased to 
700 livres; 300 from the foundation of the cardinal of Armagnac, 300 
from the chapter [of the cathedral], and 100 from the village, but all this 
is not guaranteed. We have here three priests, four teachers, and two lay 
brothers."! Six years later the condition of the college had actually 
deteriorated. The house was now inadequate, and a completely new one 
was necessary, while work on the church had ceased for lack of funds. 
The income had increased another hundred livres, but even with careful 
management the debts of the college reached twice the annual income.? 
Finally, the income was as yet not secure, meaning that the entire 
foundation was unstable; the college could disappear the next day. 





1Quoted from Delattre, Les établissements, IV, 466. 
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In January 1572 the rector, Jean Houllon, wrote a lengthy report on 
the state of the college to the vicar general of the Society, Jerónimo 
Nadal. Houllon began by chronicling the failure to secure financial 
stability: Although our efforts have not yet had the success for which 
we were hoping, we still have not lost spirit, thanks to God, since we 
refuse to be persuaded that the Lord would abandon this place. . . . Itis 
true, however, that we could have achieved better spiritual results if we 
had a church, but we still accomplish enough among the students and 
others from the town so that we have cause to thank God. Some of our 
students have given us a good reputation throughout this country on 
account of their edification, both in their good manner of living and in 
their sermons. . . . Many of our graduates are now teachers in this 
country, and they retain the Society’s method of instruction, including 
the teaching of Christian doctrine. As a result, whenever any of the 
surrounding towns need a teacher, they ask us to provide one. Only a 
few have joined the Society, but many have had or still have the desire 
to join. . . . During the major feast days as many as 300 people have 
taken communion in our chapel. Hence, one can imagine the attendance 
if we had a comfortable church. ''? 

As noted by another Jesuit, Jean Houllon did everything humanly 
possible to find the means for the college at Rodez.* Houllon's report 
signaled the beginning of these efforts, efforts that would continue for 
almost five years until the end of 1576. According to the same report, 
the college required a secure and permanent source of income, a house 
for the classrooms and residences, and a church. As for the income, 
Houllon noted: “To us it appears that it is completely in the hands of the 
cardinal of Armagnac, and everyone cries that he should provide it, and 
he has promised the city to do so, and also he has on occasion given us 
indications that he would do so in time. Many means have been tried to 
induce him to keep his promises, but until now nothing has succeeded." 
As for the other requirements, the town had agreed to build the house, 
and the devout would build the church, but not until the college had a 
guaranteed, adequate source of income. At the end of the report Houl- 
lon included a list of seven priories that could provide the college with 
income. A priory precisely defined is a religious house governed by a 
prior or prioress; it was often merely a benefice or source of income for 
a clergyman. None of the seven priories listed by Houllon had a cure of 


3Ibid., 84, ff. 31-31v, Rodez, 29 January 1572. 
4Ibid., 87, f. 121, Roger to Mercurian, Rodez, 10 April 1575. 
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souls, so the college could receive the income without any obligations 
of service. In fact, the cardinal had promised the former provincial, 
Emond Auger, that one of these, the priory of Saint-Amant with an 
income of 1,200 livres, would go to the college. 

For the next year Houllon worked to obtain the fulfillment of the 
promises made by the cardinal of Armagnac. He appealed to the pope 
for help and tried to gain the cardinal's favor by arranging for Emond 
Auger to preach in Rodez,® but all for nought, so Houllon turned to 
other sources of financial assistance. In March 1573 he noted three other 
possibilities: the income from a small priory, a bequest from a widow 
which included some vines, meadows, and a house, and the income 
from the priory of Chirac, currently held by Laurent Blanquet, an 
official in Rome.’ The situation of the college was meanwhile becoming 
more and more desperate, and rumors circulated that it would close for 
lack of money. By midsummer the debts of the college had reached 
2,000 livres, annual expenses were running at 1,300 livres, and income 
was still only 800 livres. What made the situation even worse, as 
explained by Houllon in a letter to General Mercurian, was that the first 
two sources had proved impossible, so that all the college's hopes now 
rested on the priory at Chirac.? Had Houllon realized the difficulties he 
would encounter in obtaining the income of the priory at Chirac, he 
would have perhaps given up in disgust and despair. He first had to 
obtain the consent of Laurent Blanquet, who was agreeable enough and 
had only one condition. In return for giving up the priory and its annual 
income of 1,700 livres, Blanquet asked only for an annual pension of 
900 livres; the college would be 800 livres to the good, an amount equal 
to its current income. On investigation, however, Houllon discovered 
that by the time the college paid for transfers, tithes, exchange rates, and 
so on, the income for the college would be only 387 livres 16 sous, that 
the college would have to pay for badly needed repairs and maintenance 
of the priory, and that Blanquet had not collected any revenue at all 
from the priory in five years because of the religious wars. More trouble 
came from the archbishop of Aix-en-Provence, who had the right of 


SIbid., 84, ff. 31-33; see also ff. 48—49, 112- 112v, 23 February and 14 May 1572. 

6Ibid., ff. 48—49, 112-1 12v, 204, to Borgia and Nadal, Rodez, 23 February, 14 May, 
30 July 1572; f. 144v, Matthieu to Nadal, Rodez, 10 June 1572; GERM 108, ff. 232v, 
248v, Nadal and Polanco to Houllon, Rome, 26 July and 17 November 1572. 

7ARSI, GAL 85, ff. 60-61, to Polanco, Rodez, 29 March 1573; see also ff. 79—79v, to 
Mercurian, 9 June 1573. 

8[bid., f. 136, 23 August 1573. 
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nomination to the priory of Chirac. The archbishop eventually gave his 
consent, but only after the passage of two years and after the addition of 
his own conditions. Then the pope had to approve the entire package, 
no small matter given the Roman bureaucracy, and the king of France 
probably had to approve as well.? 

Jean Houllon endured enormous pressures during this period. Sev- 
eral people believed that the strain was ruining his health,!? and William 
Creichton stated that 1f Houllon was not successful in his efforts to save 
the college “he would die of regret.” 1! In addition to his work, Houllon 
had to endure the wrath of creditors as well as the very real possibility 
that the college might close, and his continual grousing over the plight 
of the college began to annoy other Jesuits.!? On the positive side, as if 
to reaffirm their faith in the permanence of the college, the inhabitants 
of Rodez made contributions for the buildings, and the Jesuit commu- 
nity bore its poverty very well. “We do not doubt that if His Holiness 
[the pope] was well informed of all that we do here and of the impor- 
tance of this college in these parts, he would not deny us any favor. This 
college has not only preserved an infinite multitude of youth from 
heresy, but it has been a seminary of many preachers, who go every- 
where around here, edifying the people not only with true doctrine but 
also with their good manner of living. Many adolescent nobles have 
graduated from our college and have then carried arms against the 
heretics and on behalf of the faith with much constancy and strength of 
spirit. We have also in our hands alarge multitude who will do likewise 
one day.” ae 

Table 2 indicates that Houllon did not exaggerate. The number of 
students at Rodez was large and increasing; the enrollment exploded 
after December 1576, precisely when the income from the priory of 
Chirac finally solved the financial difficulties. “We have received ... 
the good news of the expedition of the negotiations regarding Chirac, 
about which we have rejoiced, as have our friends.” 14 With news of the 


?Even partial documentation of this extremely involved and complicated affair would 
be lengthy; see the letters from Houllon written between 1573 and 1578 and preserved in 
ARSI, GAL 85-90; also the letters from General Mercurian to Houllon for the same 
period, preserved in AQUIT 71. 

IOARSI, GAL 87, f. 41, Annibal Coudret to Mercurian, Toulouse, 27 January 1575; f. 
121V, Roger to Mercurian, Rodez, 10 April 1575. 

llbid., 88, f. 148, to Possevino, Lyons, 28 May 1576. 

12Tbid., 85, f. 243v, Matthieu to Mercurian, Lyons, 16 November 1573; 88, f. 25, 
Houllon to Mercurian, Rodez, 26 January 1576; 86, f. 102v, Annibal Coudret to Mer- 
curian, Toulouse, 1 April 1574. 

13Ibid., 88, f. 44, to Mercurian, Rodez, 17 February 1576. 

14Ibid., f. 356, 22 December 1576. 
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TABLE 2 
Students and finances of the College of Rodez 


Annual Annual 
Students income* expenses* Debts* 

1566 700 
1573, March 800 1,600 
1573, August 800 1,300 2,000 
1575, April 700 8701 
1576, January 800 goof 
1576, December 900 I, $00 
1577, 9b ppHary 1,000 I,$00 
1577, March 1,300 1,500 
1577, April 1,400 1,500 

*in livres 

Testimated 


success in hand, Houllon was now free to make a sheepish confession to 
General Mercurian: “Our income has increased not only from the 
priory of Chirac but also from two other priories, albeit small ones. . . . 
We accomplished this a long time ago, but we feared that [news of] this 
would impede the success of the negotiations for the priory of Chirac." 
He also confessed that the college had also received the bequest from the 
widow.!? Houllon now requested more staff; the ever-increasing en- 
rollment resulted in one grammar class with either 340 students (ac- 
cording to the letter of February 7) or 400 students (according to the 
letter of February 15).!6 Nor was a room lacking for another class, as 
Houllon proudly announced: “The city has accommodated us not only 
with a [new] school but also with six very beautiful rooms, having 
already donated for this building 1,800 livres. "! Although there had 
been speculation that Houllon would become rector of another college, 
he spent the rest of his life at Rodez and died there five years later in 1582 
at the age of forty-five. 18 


Jean Houllon's care and concern for the college at Rodez is perhaps an 
extreme example, but his case nonetheless illustrates the Society's pre- 
occupation with colleges, whose establishment and operation were a 
central part of the Jesuit strategy for France and an important means in 


i5[bid., 89, f. 63, 15 February 1577. 

16]bid. and f. 53. 

I7[bid., f. 123, 13 April 1577. 

18Ibid., 88, f. 252, Annibal Coudret to Mercurian, Lyons, 3 September 1576. Houllon 
might have been a bit older; he was born circa 1535-1537. 
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that series of means and ends which led to the glory and service of God. 
The Society’s educational mission developed slowly. The first sketch of 
the Society of Jesus submitted for Pope Paul Ils approval in 1539 did 
not discuss colleges or general education but only mentioned as a 
possible mission “‘the instruction of children and the uneducated in the 
Christian doctrine of the Ten Commandments and other similar rudi- 
ments."!? Throughout the first decade of its existence the Society 
gradually moved into the field of education, a movement that had an 
early culmination in the establishment of the Jesuit college at Messina in 
1548. Although some Jesuit scholastics attended this college, the major- 
ity of students were non-Jesuits ("'externs" according to the Society's 
terminology). From then until his death in 1556, Ignatius Loyola ap- 
proved the establishment of another thirty-eight colleges for externs,?9 
and the Society of Jesus became, in the words of Martin Harney, “the 
first religious order to adopt this education of youth as a special ministry 
whereby it might attain its end, the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls.''?! 

The early experience of the Society— better the early difficulties of the 
Society—1in establishing functional colleges in Italy led Loyola to issue 
in 1553 directives for the acceptance of new colleges. The financial 
endowment of the college had to support at least fourteen Jesuits, and 
the foundation had to include provisions for an adequate house and 
church.?? Had these directives been followed in France, Jean Houllon 
would have avoided a great deal of trouble, but just as Jesuits were 
reluctant to disappoint the bishop of Pamiers so also were they reluctant 
to disappoint Cardinal Georges d'Armagnac. Jesuits in France were the 
middlemen between those who wished to establish a college and the 
Jesuit hierarchy in Rome. Jesuits would send details of proposals to 
Rome, the general or his assistants would in turn reply with their 
objections to some of the details and acceptance of others, and then the 
Jesuits in France would have to negotiate these objections with the 
founders. For example, before giving final approval to the college at 
Billom proposed by Guillaume du Prat, Loyola wanted the resolution 
and clarification of nine issues, including the number and nature of 


19“ The First Sketch of the Institute of the Society of Jesus (1539),” in John C. Olin, 
ed., The Autobiography of St. Ignatius Loyola (New York, 1974), 108. 

20See Bangert, History, 27, for a concise discussion of these developments. 

21Martin Harney, The Jesuits in History: The Society of Jesus through Four Centuries 
(Chicago, 1962), 192—193. 

Z Farrell, Jesuit Code, 101. 
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courses, the autonomy and perpetuity of the college, arrangements for 
financial endowment and for a house, competition from other colleges, 
and the number of staff.?? Diego Lainez sent Louis Coudret a similar list 
concerning the college at Annecy, a list which for the most part could be 
summarized by Lainez's statement, “One ought to let the Society fol- 
low its Constitutions and its manner of proceeding. "?* The provincial, 
Paschase Broét, obtained Guillaume du Prat’s agreement on most of the 
points raised by Loyola; Coudret was not successful in his negotiations 
with the town of Annecy. Prat got his college; Annecy did not. 
Jesuit comments on the proposals for colleges reveal which charac- 
teristics made them attractive. Giovanni Battista Viola believed Maur- 
lac was too small a town for a college, but its position was favorable 
because it could draw students from many leagues around. Other favor- 
able points were the beauty of the town and of its location in the 
mountains and the extreme ignorance of the clergy, which made it 
"very convenient for accomplishing some good.” In addition, the town 
agreed to spend 3,500 livres in buying a house for a residence and a 
chapel, a building for classes, and a garden for recreation.» Edmund 
Hay supported the proposal for the Society to assume control of a 
college in Bordeaux. This was the old collége de Guyenne, which had an 
annual income of 1,200 livres from the town and had recently fallen into 
the hands of heretical teachers. Because Jesuit education was free and the 
Society refused to charge fees as the old masters had done, the town 
found another 2,000 livres in income. The town was also willing to let 
the Society follow its own procedures. Furthermore," continued Hay, 
"I do not know another place in all France more suitable than Bordeaux 
for apostolic labor. It is a famous city; in times of peace its university has 
4,000 students and even 5,000. The area likewise has a great need of 
good men, whether in the instruction of its people from the pulpit or in 
the development of its youth in piety, morality, and learning." 76 These 
comments reveal that, in addition to the obvious financial support and 
the required buildings, Jesuits approved proposals that permitted the 
Society to “follow its Constitutions and its manner of proceeding" as 
well as those that gave them opportunities for apostolic service. 
Even the best-founded colleges could face financial difficulties during 
the periodic subsistence crises in the France of the Ancien Régime. One 


2EB, 105—107, Broët to Loyola, Paris, 27 April 1556. 

24A RSI, GERM 104, ff. 74-76, Rome, 21 December 1559. 
25]bid., GAL 53, ff. 164—164v, to Lainez, Billom, 28 April 1560. 
2Fouqueray, Histoire, I, 515, to Borgia, Paris, 21 September 1569. 
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TABLE 3 
Debts of Jesuit colleges (in livres) 


Rodez Paris Lyons Toulouse Bordeaux | Avignon 


1569, January II,700 

1569, April 9,000 

1570, June 2,000 

1572, January 3,000 

1573, March 1,600 

1573, August 2,000 $,000 

1574, October 18,000 3,300 

1575, March 4,400 

1575, November 6,400 

1576, February 3,000 
1576, October 4, $20 


such crisis occurred at Avignon in 1575. The rector, Jean Pionneau, 
complained that as a result of high prices the college’s annual income of 
1,500 livres was insufficient; his staff of thirty-three required twice that 
amount.^/ Ignazio Balsamo faced a similar situation at Lyons. The 
college had only 1,200 livres in income, while the expenses of each of 
the eighteen staff members reached 100 livres, leaving a deficit of 600 
livres every year. Balsamo, in a letter to General Mercurian in March 
1575, discussed (with tongue sometimes in cheek) different methods of 
increasing the income and rejected the following because they were 
either inappropriate or ineffective: “by gift (whether it be heredity, 
bequest, or donation), by theft, robbery, or other illegal means, . . . or 
by legal and honest employment.”’ The only method that would work 
was borrowing the money; if he borrowed it on interest (usually 10 or 
12 percent), the college’s debts would continue to grow; if he continued 
to seek loans without interest from friends, jumping on their backs 
every time they visited the church, they would stay away. What was 
worse, besides the current deficits the college had old debts of 4,400 
livres.?? The complaints of Balsamo and Pionneau and the figures in 
Table 3 reveal that Jean Houllon was not the only rector to face financial 
problems; other rectors similarly attempted various expedients either to 
reduce expenditures or to increase income. 

As already noted, in addition to financial stability a properly estab- 
lished college had adequate buildings, that is, rooms for Jesuit resi- 


27ARSI, GAL 87, ff. 394-394v, to Mercurian, Avignon, 25 October 1575. 
28Ibid., f. 81, Lyons, 7 March 1575. 
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dences and classes as well as a church. Jesuits wanted buildings that 
combined function, comfort, convenience, and utility as well as beauty, 
as indicated by Louis Coudret's description of the college at Verdun: 
The bishop “‘has spent a great deal of money, as much in buying the site 
for the houses as in the building of the classrooms, which are finished 
and beautiful, and in the building of the rooms for us, including a large, 
beautiful, cheerful, and pleasant refectory, a beautiful and comfortable 
kitchen, two large and beautiful gardens, and, more important, a large, 
spacious, and magnificent church, so that no college in the province of 
either France or Aquitaine has one so large or as beautiful."?? The 
college at Lyons was in an inconvenient part of town; William Creich- 
ton argued that it should be moved to the center, for “the children will 
be free from the danger of the river, where some have drowned, and 
also from the carts, which could break their limbs." ?? Probably no case 
reveals the importance of proper accommodation more than that of the 
college of Chambéry, which was established solely because the Society 
was eager to please its founder, Emmanuel-Philibert, duke of Savoy.*! 
When Jesuits took up residence at Chambéry late in 1565, they had no 
house, no school, and no church. For the next six years Jesuits had to 
reside in the Franciscan convent, a situation that not only displeased the 
Franciscans but also violated canon law. Communal living with the 
Franciscans created many problems for the Jesuits and their mission, not 
the least of which was morale, as was obvious from an anonymous and 
undated memoir titled "Some Inconveniences of the College of Cham- 
béry’’; because the Jesuits had no church, they could not administer the 
sacraments, they could not practice public or private discipline, they 
could not preach, they could not engage in fraternal correction, they 
had no place for communal recreation except a corridor, and they had 
no privacy.” As one Jesuit summed up the situation, the lack of proper 
accommodation prevented the Jesuits from performing those functions 
that had brought them to. Chambéry in the first place.?? A move to 
rented accommodation in 1571 brought only a slight improvement. 
When General Borgia visited the college in March 1572, in the words of 
the rector, "he had compassion to see such a college, a few brothers in a 
rented house and poorly accommodated for the ministry of the So- 


29[bid., 83, f. 285, to Nadal, Verdun, 16 December 1571. 

SODbid., 87, f. 180v, to Mercurian, Lyons, 13 May 1575. 

31FB, IV, 401, Borgia to the duke of Savoy, Rome, 31 January 1567. 
32ARSI, GAL 56, f. 126. 

33Ibid., 83, f. 74, Dawant to Borgia, Chambéry, 6 June 1570. 
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TABLE 4 
Number of staff, colleges of the province of Aquitaine, 1566 


Priests Teachers Scholastics Novices Coadjutors Total 
Tournon 7 S 7 O 8 27 
Toulouse 3 3 I 2 5 I4 
Rodez 3 4 O O 2 9 
Chambéry 2 3 I O 3 9 
Avignon 5 4 O O 5 I4 
Lyons 5 4 I O 5 I$ 


ciety **—and so they remained, “like fish out of water,” until they 
purchased their own house in 1577. 

In addition to financial support and buildings, a Jesuit college re- 
quired staff. In his directives of 1553 Ignatius Loyola had stipulated that 
a properly funded college should support at least fourteen Jesuits. By 
1569 the number had increased to thirty for those colleges that taught 
the normal Jesuit curriculum of grammar, humanities, and rhetoric. 
Francis Borgia provided an explanation for the new number: “There 
needs to be five of ours there [to teach] with a pair of helpers (that makes 
seven); and almost as many more priests counting the rector, vice- 
rector, preacher, and confessors, and at least as many scholastics so that 
they may form a seminary in order to perpetuate the college; and with 
the coadjutors the number reaches at least thirty. "^9 Table 4 reveals that 
fourteen was the more likely number for colleges in the province of 
Aquitaine, at least 1n 1566, and that a few colleges did not even reach 
that number.?7 

George Huppert observes that when authorities brought in Jesuits to 
replace secular teachers in established colleges they did so for religious 
reasons rather than to raise academic standards.?? The testimony of 
some Jesuit rectors suggests that, 1f anything, the Jesuits lowered aca- 


34]bid., 84, f. 76, Dawant to Nadal, Chambéry, 11 March 1572. 

35Ibid., 87, f. 80, Atanasio to Mercurian, Chambéry, 6 March 1575. 

36FB, V, 262, to Mercurian, Rome, 19 December 1569. According to the system of 
grades in the Society, there were two types of coadjutor. À spiritual coadjutor was a 
priest who was not a professed or full member of the Society; a temporal coadjutor was 
not a priest and was not destined to be one—he assisted other Jesuits by working as cook, 
tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, architect, printer, nurse, miller, bricklayer, painter, sculp- 
tor, gardener, baker, stonecutter, or barber. I compiled this list from temporal coadju- 
tors mentioned in Mario Scaduto, Catalogo dei Gesuiti d'Italia, 1540—1565 (Rome, 1968). 

57 The figures come from Zapico, "La province d'Aquitaine," 274-281. 

38George Huppert, Public Schools in Renaissance France (Urbana, 1984), 108—109. 
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demic standards. For example, shortly after becoming rector at Tour- 
non in 1566, Claude Matthieu listed the shortcomings of his staff: 


“Hermès Vinghenius teaches theology to the very great dissatisfac- 
tion of those who hear him. 

"Cosimo Filiarchi and Giovanni Battista Vannini speak very bad 
Latin. 

"Jean Pionneau is an invalid and can only teach two hours in the 
morning and two in the evening. 

"Gaspard Baston knows very little and speaks extremely bad Latin 
and French. 

"Claude Bernard speaks French a little better, but he can not say 
three words of Latin without committing either a horrendous blunder 
or a barbarism, or both at the same time, so that whenever see a 
visitor go into his class I am completely mortified. 

"Joseph Mazencourt knows very little and 1s also extremely trou- 
bled and restless. ”3? 


Although the college at Tournon had no shortage of staff (see Table 
4), the rector Matthieu requested yet more from General Borgia, 
simply because the staff he had was so incompetent. ^? Similarly, Gio- 
vanni Battista Viola expressed his shock at the ignorance of the Jesuits 
sent to inaugurate the college at Tournon in 1561.4! Jesuit superiors in 
Rome acknowledged the situation and periodically tried to remedy it, as 
General Diego Lainez attempted in 1563 by sending two men of ex- 
traordinary talent to Paris, the Spanish theologian Juan Maldonado and 
his compatriot and dramatist Miguel Venegas.** Nonetheless, when a 
new superior, Oliver Manare, arrived in France in 1564, his appraisal 
was far from flattering. He called the French colleges “‘nests of rats and 
tombs for Jesuits" ^? and later reported on the unfavorable opinion that 
people had of the Society’s teachers: “It is said in Paris and also publicly 
in Parlement that . . . we have only one or two good professors while 
all the rest are stupid and ignorant.’’44 

Jesuit superiors in France might have been guilty of rhetorical exag- 
geration in order to gain redress, for, according to a report from Ponce 


S9ARSI, GAL 81, ff. 26-26v, to Borgia, Lyons, 2 February 1566. 
40Ibid., f. 86, Lyons, § July 1566. 

Ibid., 79, f. 237, to Lainez, Billom, 15 June 1561. 

^?[ M, VIII, 583, Madrid to Pelletier, Rome, 18 October 1563. 
^L M, VII, 629, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 16 March 1564. 
“ARSI, GAL 81, f. 3v, to Polanco, Billom, 17 May 156s. 
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Cogordan in 1572, "the princes and lords" of France considered the 
Jesuits “intelligent and learned men." ^? On the whole, the evidence 
concerning Jesuit learning is somewhat contradictory. To Eleuthére 
Dupont it seemed that Emond Auger had lived for a hundred years, 
since he knew all of St. Thomas Aquinas, all of St. Augustine, and 
almost all the Scottish theologians;* and Manare added that Auger had 
studied both canon and civil law, philosophy, theology, medicine, and 
mathematics.^/ In contrast to Auger was the rector at Chambéry, Gio- 
vanni Battista Atanasio: “As for preaching, he himself said that he has 
material for only three or four sermons, and that he has neither the mind 
to study nor the memory to remember, and thus he studies nothing 
when he has to preach but relies on his nature, which is merry and 
imaginative, and on his small amount of material, which he has had for 
agonem. 45 

Contrary to what might be expected, Jesuits did not correspond 
exclusively in Latin during this period. Most of the Jesuits in France, 
regardless of nationality, corresponded with generals Loyola, Lainez, 
and Borgia, all Spaniards, in Italian. When Everard Mercurian, a native 
of the French-speaking part of the Netherlands, became general in 1573, 
almost half the correspondence was in French. As a result of a policy 
initiated in 1576, the use of French and Italian declined in favor of Latin. 
The move to Latin caused problems for some, including Giovanni 
Battista Atanasio. In August 1576 he wrote to Mercurian in Latin and 
then, a few days later, wrote to one of the general's assistants in Italian: 
"Because this new usage of composition in Latin does not let the pen 
glide as freely, I am writing this to you in our language. "^? 

It is also contrary to expectation to find Jesuits who were not fully 
fluent in Latin, especially since Loyola in his Constitutions stressed the 
importance of cultivating the polished Latin that was in vogue during 
the Renaissance for use in sermons to the educated.?? Although, as at 
other schools, Jesuit regulations stipulated that students speak Latin in 
the classroom,?! one Jesuit complained that “the rule to speak Latin is 
almost a dead letter, ^? and, according to the rector, none of the teach- 


^S[bid., 84, f. 115, to Borgia, Paris, 15 May 1572. 
#]bid., 79, f. 232, to Lainez, Tournon, 13 June 1561. 
^7[bid., 81, f. 232, to Borgia, Paris, 22 May 1568. 
48] bid., 87, f. 179, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 13 May 1575. 
- *9?Ibid., 88, f. 228, to Possevino, Chambéry, 15 August 1576. 
50C ons [456, 484]. 
Cons [381]. 
52ARSI, GAL 89, f. 330v, Balsamo to Mercurian, Lyons, 31 October 1577. 
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ers at the college in Chambéry were competent in Latin: “For an entire 
year [our teachers] have not declaimed or recited anything because there 
Is no superintendent here who knows either how to write or how to 
correct a phrase in Greek, in Latin, or in poetry. Although Antoine 
Poursan, who teaches the first class, has occasionally composed, none- 
theless I have never wanted him to recite his composition since it 1s so 
puerile, common, and lacking in skill that it seemed better to say 
nothing than to say something badly. . . . I know nothing about the 
correction of writing, nor is there anyone else in this college who 
knows, which is the major mortification that I have. "5? Cosimo Fil- 
iarchi recognized his own deficiency in Latin (he himself confesses that 
he does not know the past and the passive of the verbs") and desired to 
correct it in 1568 by attending classes at a Jesuit college. To avoid a great 
scandal, he would have to find a college where no one knew him. He 
had already taught philosophy at the college in Tournon and theology 
at the college in Avignon. Instruction in these two subjects had been in 
Latin, and the only way he had managed it was to spend many hours in 
preparation and to give only a few lectures each week.^* Not all Jesuit 
teachers, then, had a good command of Latin. 

Non-Jesuit teachers in sixteenth-century France were likewise not 
always fluent in Latin, as William Creichton discovered at Lyons when 
the teachers met with city officials to air complaints against the Jesuit 
college. When Creichton suggested that the complaints and the follow- 
ing discussion be in Latin, no one uttered a word.?? Perhaps the reason 
the Scot Creichton suggested the use of Latin was that he himself had 
trouble with French. The inability of some foreign Jesuits to learn 
French is similarly contrary to expectation. Just as Loyola stressed Latin 
for preaching to educated audiences, so also he stressed the vernacular 
for preaching to the uneducated, °° and Jesuits established a reputation 
for linguistic accomplishments in China, Japan, India, Brazil, and prac- 
tically everywhere they went. To be sure, some foreign Jesuits in 
France, such as Antonio Possevino,?/ mastered the language, but many 
did not or at least did so imperfectly. Creichton was apparently an 
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example of the latter type; he first came to France in 1565 and spent 
most of his time at Lyons, but even in 1576 the Lyonnais “did not 
understand his speaking. ^? Francesco Fasani came to France from Italy 
in 1572; four years later he did not know how to speak French, consid- 
ered himself incapable of learning it, and was considered by others 
unwilling to learn it.5° 

Despite the contradictory evidence, the Jesuit mission to France defi- 
nitely suffered from a shortage of qualified staff, and this shortage 
combined with other problems to create additional burdens, as was 
recognized in 1570 by the visitor and future general, Everard Mer- 
curian: "The poverty of these colleges, the shortage of staff, and the 
multitude of tasks require men very qualified in every aspect of our 
mission. And because they are not so qualified, experience shows that 
many finally fall under the weight they carry. . . . [Then] almost all the 
men attribute the causes of the troubles and the difficulties to their 
superiors, and they live with their troubles inside them, unhappy, and 
with little progress in spirit. 9? One shortsighted solution was to ease 
the burden on priests by giving more and more work to the novices. In 
1566 Oliver Manare expressed his reluctance to send novices to Rome 
for further training; circumstances obliged him to put them to work 
teaching at the colleges in France.?! Another visitor discovered in 1579 
that this practice had been occurring for so many years that some Jesuits 
had lost the opportunity for study. No wonder Manare called the 
colleges “tombs for Jesuits,” tombs in which talent was buried. 

After financial endowment, classrooms, a church, teaching staff, and 
a residence came students, lots of them 1f all went well. The large 
enrollment at the college in Rodez was exceptional; the college at 
Chambéry had only 140 students in February 15729? (which is not 
surprising considering all the troubles it had), while in April 1576 the 
college at Lyons had a relatively meager 500° (which is surprising given 
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the size of the town). The attitude of the Jesuits was definitely one of 
"more is better," and they attempted to prove to their superiors in 
Rome that the Jesuit colleges were very popular. Ponce Cogordan, for 
example, reported to General Lainez on the opening lectures by Juan 
Maldonado and Miguel Venegas at the college in Paris in this way: “As 
for the number ofscholars who attended during these three days, on the 
first day many could not get into the room, on the second day many 
more, on the third day yet more again, so that according to my judg- 
ment they surpassed 300, and many went away because they could not 
enter, see, or hear." 6? Cogordan continued to keep track of the num- 
bers, secretly counting them through a window.96 

Jesuits also preferred mature students who had already learned to read 
and write, but occasionally the terms of foundation obliged a college to 
accept classes of very young beginners. Lyons, one such college, had 
two teachers reluctantly giving 180 “little boys" one class a day: “These 
boys are a great annoyance and show little results after much time, with 
even less honor to the college, because they are all small, barefooted 
brats and in very bad order. ''?7 The terms of foundation for the college 
at Chambéry had no such stipulations, but the little boys came nonethe- 
less, some fifty of them who kept on returning to the college despite 
efforts of the Jesuits to send them away.9? Jesuits did not want boarding 
students either, but sometimes they had to accept them and supervise 
them according to the terms of the foundation. The correspondence 
contains many details concerning the problems caused by the Society's 
reluctance to accept boarders and the consequent ill will this reluctance 
created in the community. Lyons again furnishes a good example; 
Jesuits there used the occasion provided by the subsistence crisis and 
high prices of 1572—1575 as an excuse to close its house for boarders. ©? 
Objections to the closure brought a sharp reaction from the rector, 
William Creichton, as he explained to General Mercurian: “We are in 
strife here with our founders for having sent away the boarding stu- 
dents, but I threatened them by stating that if they were not happy you 
would close the college. "7? The threat did not resolve the conflict, 
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which continued for several years, but before it ended Creichton gave 
an explanation of the case against boarders: “In addition to the obliga- 
tions of our ordinary ministry such as prayers, studies, lectures, ser- 
mons, confessions, visits to the sick, to the hopitals, to the prisons, . . . 
etc., then to add boarding students on top of that, and to govern them, 
feed them, clean them, collect the money, quarrel with relatives, litigate 
in court over the money; it is not possible to do so many things forever 
without stopping or retarding a large part of the main point of our 
ministry." 7! 

According to George Huppert, the colleges established by municipal 
authorities in many French towns during the sixteenth century catered 
to a new clientele—lower-class children whose parents were too poor 
to pay tuition. The authorities hoped that an education would turn these 
children into good and honest citizens.7? J. H. Hexter notes that another 
clientele for colleges emerged in the sixteenth century; Europe's no- 
bility reacted to new challenges by seeking an education that was pre- 
viously the domain of those intent on an ecclesiastical career.7? Al- 
though Jesuit education was free, and although authorities expected 
Jesuit colleges to educate poor students, Jesuits themselves clearly pre- 
ferred the sons of noble or wealthy families, even to the extent of trying 
to rid themselves of poor students, just as they tried to rid themselves of 
the little boys and the boarders.’* Claude Matthieu described the stu- 
dents at Tournon with obvious pride: "They are for the most part all 
nobles of the better houses in all Dauphiné and Languedoc, among 
whom are some entirely given to devotion, who confess every week 
and are so virtuous that they give to all who see them very great 
edification, God our Lord be praised. . . . I hope in God that this youth | 
will in part be the cause of the reduction of this country [to the Catholic 
faith], since many of them will be governors of the towns and territo- 
Ries: > 

At the beginning of the school year Jesuit colleges followed the old 
university custom known as Instauratio Studiorum, or Renovatio Stu- 
diorum, giving special exercises before invited guests to mark the start of 
classes. When classes commenced at Tournon in September 1567, 
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Jesuits first recited dialogues in French and Latin, then had disputes in 
theology, philosophy, and rhetoric, and finished with Latin and Greek 
poetry.’ At Paris in October 1579 the exercises included a disputation 
between Philosophy and Theology and a drama titled “Herod,” all of 
which took place, according to the rector, “to the edification of all and 
with the admiration of very many people."77 One Jesuit practice that 
was not customary was the examination of students at the beginning of 
the academic year to determine to which class they belonged;’® another, 
at least for some places, was the regulation of the school year and 
attendance. Before the Jesuits opened their college at Billom, people 
were accustomed to frequent vacations, as many as four to six per year. 
Jesuits terminated this tradition and insisted on regular attendance ex- 
cept between the feast of St. John (June 24) and the feast of the Assump- 
tion (August 15), when it was too hot— "totally unfit and danger- 
ous’ —to study. ? The length of the Jesuit school day varied from place 
to place and from season to season, although superiors made attempts 
to achieve uniformity in the matter. The number of hours spent in the 
classroom ranged from four to five, and the school day was usually 
shorter 1n summer than in winter, but some colleges made allowances 
for the heat of summer by merely lengthening the midday break.*? 
Here 1s the schedule established by Juan Maldonado in 1578 for the 
University of Pont-à-Mousson: "The teachers will enter the class in the 
morning at 7:30 and leave at 10:00. . . . In the afternoon the class will 
take place in winter from 2:00 to 4:30, in summer from 3:00 to 5:30. 8! 
The following schedule for the beginning class in grammar comes from 
the regulations for the Jesuit college in Rome and would have been 
similar to schedules used in France: 


Morning: 
1. For half an hour the pupils will recite their lessons from memory to 
the student captains, the teacher acting as supervisor. 
2. The next hour will be spent on Latin declensions and conjugations. 
3. A half hour will next be spent in reading selected letters of Cicero. 
4. During the last half hour the pupils will do Latin exercises. 
Afternoon: 
I. Recitation of lessons for half an hour. 
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2. An hour's exercise in declensions, conjugations, and the concor- 
dances. 


3. A half hour will next be spent on the eight parts of speech and on the 
genders of nouns. 

4. The final half hour will be allowed for solving doubts, consulting 
with the teacher, etc.82 


Although students at Jesuit institutions ranged from unwanted little 
boys to members of the Society attending advanced classes in theology 
and philosophy, the majority were boys of between ten and fourteen 
years who attended the Jesuit colleges, in function the equivalent of the 
modern high school. The course structure for these students, who 
already knew how to read and write, consisted of five classes, beginning 
with lower grammar, progressing through two more grammar classes 
to humanities, and finishing with rhetoric. Placement in the classes was 
according to ability, not age, and a student could move to the next class 
when he mastered the contents of the lower one.9?? Throughout the five 
courses, instruction was in Latin, and students had to speak Latin to 
each other. The course in humanities introduced Greek. If all went well, 
in the final course of rhetoric students could compose in both Latin and 
Greek, in both prose and poetry, and could pronounce both languages 
so well that, in the words of Claude Matthieu, “you would not say that 
they were French. 9^ 

In much of this the Jesuit colleges were comparable to other colleges 
during the Renaissance. What made the Jesuit colleges unique was the 
combination of the humanist, classically oriented curriculum and the 
morally disciplined religion of the Catholic Reformation. The Jesuit 
ideal and the Jesuit program are evident from two accounts of the early 
progress of students at the college of Billom. According to Giovanni 
Battista Viola, “‘it is something for which to praise God our Lord seeing 
so many scholars . . . coming to school and confessing with such hu- 
mility without being asked to do so; to see also everyone remain quiet in 
school, attentive to the lesson, so devout at daily mass, and everyone 
with his Office of the Madonna coming ordinarily to the sermons and 
to vespers. Blessed be His Divine Majesty and Goodness, who (how- 
ever unworthy I may be) permits me to witness these new plants so 
obedient and humble and desirous of doing well.’’®° The rector, Pierre 
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Canal, continued in the same manner describing the students: “They are 
humble, docile, obedient, prompt to do all that is commanded, from 
the biggest to the smallest, not one misses confession every month, and 
many communicate also on the major feast days." 59 In short, daily 
attendance at mass, weekly instruction in Christian doctrine, and 
monthly confession of sins were basic requirements for students.?7 

According to Louis Gérardin the students at Billom were so "ani- 
mated and excited by the desire to learn" that they had “more need of 
the bridle than of the spur. 5? Gérardin's students must have been 
exceptional, because other colleges and other teachers certainly had 
students who needed the spur as well as the birch, and discussions of 
student discipline frequently appeared in Jesuit correspondence. Ac- 
cording to the Constitutions Jesuits should not administer physical pun- 
ishment to students; instead each college should hire a "corrector" to do 
this. If this was not possible, someone else, possibly another student, 
should apply the punishment.®? This regulation caused enormous diffi- 
culties in France, mainly because Jesuits believed that they should retain 
this power so that students would respect and fear them. This belief 
created the main objection to the efforts begun in 1566 to ensure the 
observance of this regulation, and the efforts had still not completely 
succeeded by 1572 when General Borgia visited the college at Cham- 
béry and found the Jesuit teachers there physically punishing students. 
Borgia tried to reach a compromise by suggesting punishment only on 
the hands, but the rector objected even to this, claiming that the parents 
preferred "their sons to be whipped on the posteriors rather than on the 
hands x 

The decision taken by the Society of Jesus to become involved in 
education led to a number of problems, all for the glory and service of 
God, the end of the Society of Jesus. Jesuit colleges served intermediate 
ends, the most obvious of which was the education of the student, both 
in the humanist curriculum and in the Catholic religion. Jesuits also 
considered the colleges to be means of gaining a reputation for the 
Society. In fact, when the Society faced opposition to its very presence 
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in France in 1553, the provincial Paschase Broët suggested to Ignatius 
Loyola that the establishment of colleges would be cause "for those 
who complain and oppose us to be quiet and for many others to do us 
favors. ?! The same attitude existed after the opening of the first college 
at Billom in 1556, and this circular justification probably persisted and 
became more self-congratulatory as more Jesuit colleges became estab- 
lished, which brought more fame to the Society, which made more 
communities and more patrons want Jesuit colleges, and so on. At the 
same time, the colleges contributed to the Society's aggrandizement by 
two other methods, one direct and the other indirect. The direct 
method was by producing future members; students educated and 
nurtured by Jesuits would sometimes choose to join the Society. Col- 
leges contributed to the Society's aggrandizement indirectly by produc- 
ing young men who would soon fill positions of authority, "the gover- 
nors of towns and territories" discussed by Claude Matthieu. Mention 
of these governors leads to another intermediate end of Jesuit colleges. 
Jean Houllon, in arguing for assistance for the college at Rodez, asserted 
that many graduates had taken teaching jobs in the surrounding area 
and that they followed the Society's methods, including those relating 
to the instruction of Christian doctrine. He also claimed that many 
graduates had fought in the wars against the heretics. Claude Matthieu 
hoped that the students from noble families who attended the college at 
Tournon would help secure the triumph of Catholicism when they 
became the governors of the towns and territories. In other words, 
Jesuit colleges would have a much wider impact than just that on their 
own students. A Jesuit college would be the focus for the revitalization 
of faith and the reformation of morality for the entire community. The 
Jesuit colleges established throughout France would have the same 
effect on the entire kingdom. At least, that was the goal. 
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The Salvation of Souls 


N the summer of 1571 Oliver Manare, rector of the Jesuit college at 
Paris, wrote to Louis Coudret, his counterpart at the college of 
Verdun, requesting information on the progress of the students at the 
college. Coudret commissioned Charles Rosel to write the response, ' 
and Rosel accordingly described the activities of the students, whom he 
usually called "boys," during the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, August 15, beginning with a meeting on the fourteenth: “On the 
day before the feast they gathered at midday in one of the classrooms, 
where the student in charge had everyone sit in order and arranged for 
them to go to that part of the city where they each lived. When they 
were then dismissed, one said, 'I will bring all my relatives,’ then 
another said, ‘ will bring my neighbors,’ and another, ‘And I the 
soldiers.’ Finally, everyone promised to perform some good deed. 
Since they were already so well organized, we stayed in the church, and 
all the rest of the day now came three and four, now five and six, and 
then seven and eight together, led by these boys to confession. . . . The 
boys also went to the houses of the nobles and the merchants, humbly 
begging them for the love of Christ our Lord to give an hour or two to 
their domestic servants and to their workers so that they could come to 
confession, insisting that they would not have the opportunity on the 
following day. . . . When it was barely dawn on the next day some 
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went through the streets knocking on the doors of the houses and 
shouting, 'Get up! Itis now past time to get up! Go to confession! God is 
waiting for you!" The boys brought so many people, especially their 
relatives, to the church for confession that Rosel and the other priests 
had to hear confessions from daybreak until late at night, and even 
Louis Coudret, who had been sick but came to see the throng, was 
pressed into service. So many came to communion that the sacristan 
had to rush to the shops to purchase more wafers for consecration. In 
addition to sheer numbers, the boys also managed to succeed with 
several difficult persons, including a noble who came purely from 
curiosity ‘with little reverance and devotion" but who “returned with 
his head bowed, completely silent, almost another man." One boy 
managed to reform his father, formerly “a terrible man," but “he now 
confesses every Sunday and feast day and is one of the devout men of 
this city. And this son also reformed many others, so that he alone 
gained sixty, another fifty, and others more or less." 

While making the rounds of the city, not only did the boys encourage 
people to go to confession, but they also acted as moral police. Two 
students broke up a fight between two soldiers and then prevented 
another soldier from killing his wife by rushing into their house and 
shouting, “Oh, Sir! What are you doing?” A third boy intervened in a 
fist fight and brought one of the pugilists home with him. “One boy 
entered a tavern on the feast day in order to see what was going on 
there. He saw that it was full, with five or six large tables surrounded by 
men, some of whom were drunk through excessive drinking, while the 
others were almost drunk. The boy stopped in the middle of the room, 
kneeled, joined his hands in prayer, and in his very high-pitched and 
clear voice asked to be heard. When all were silent, he began to preach 
to them; some sat down, others payed him [money], others offered him 
jugs of wine and other things, but the boy shouted, ‘I do this for the love 
of God and sweet Jesus,’ . . . and all ceased to swear and had very great 
pleasure from him. The boys came to us asking that we assign them to 
other parts of the city, saying, ‘In the part already assigned to us there is 
no longer any blasphemy or swearing; we do not have anyone else to 
censure.” Next the boys confronted some of the clergy who had 
reputations for loose living, and Rosel took particular delight in narrat- 
ing these episodes: "Some of our boys received slaps, others were 
threatened, but instead of running away their ardor increased, and at the 
same time so did their number." The outnumbered and outbrazened 
clergy exclaimed: “ ‘What is this? Who in the world are these people? 
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Who are they who do not fear blows, threats, swords, or death? They 
will make us good men in spite of ourselves.' Finally, they could not 
remain worse than the soldiers, and many monks and nuns have been 
reformed." In particular the boys attempted to eradicate swearing 
among the clergy; a boy was always stationed nearby in order to 
reproach any clergyman who swore. Some priests even imprisoned one 
boy for his insistence and persistence; after one full day of incarceration 
the priests returned only to find him more insistent than ever: “I pray 
you for the love of God, of sweet Jesus, and for His passion that you 
please do not swear any more.” One boy also harangued priests whom 
he caught entering a brothel. 

The college maintained a book that listed those students who were 
conspicuous in their piety, devotion, and apostolic fervor. Once a week 
the listed students met to determine if any other students were worthy 
of this honor. The other students eagerly presented themselves for 
consideration, but they had to prove that for at least two weeks they 
were prepared to suffer any adversity for the love of Christ. Rosel 
commented that "some people would more easily become a cardinal or 
a bishop" than have their names entered into that book. During the 
most recent meeting some students received unconditional acceptance, 
while others faced deferral for one or two weeks. "All of a sudden one 
of the boys threw himself on the floor in front of us asking forgiveness 
for not having always done his duty; then he returned to his compan- 
ions and asked them to pardon him, promising that from then on he 
would set a very good example in goodness, edification, and holiness. 
When we saw him we were all moved to tears.” This was the boy the 
priests had imprisoned. 

At the end of the letter Rosel noted that the college was awaiting 
another religious festival and that the boys were very excited about it. 
Already their Jesuit teachers were asking them how many people they 
would each lead to confession. “A large part of them promised at least 
eighty, others forty, others fifty, others sixty, this one more, this one 
less, . . . and at this count there will be more than three thousand,” but 
a weary Rosel thought that the students should be satisfied with only 
five or six hundred, since he and the other seven priests would find it 
difficult to hear so many confessions. 


The heroic efforts by the boys from the college at Verdun represent 
an extreme example of the Jesuit conviction that their colleges were 
important focal points in their labors to save souls. But the salvation of 
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souls was not merely a matter of the eradication of swearing and the 
promotion of confession, as the actions of the boys seem to imply. 
Ignatius Loyola addressed the matter at the beginning of his Spiritual 
Exercises with the proclamation that "man is created to praise, revere, 
and serve God our Lord, and by this means to save his soul. ”? Accord- 
ing to those bitter enemies of the Jesuits in the century to come, the 
Jansenists, the means of salvation were not actually in man’s hands but 
in the hands of God. In so arguing against free will, the Jansenists 
developed a doctrine of predestination that was closer to that of Calvin- 
ism than to the doctrine adopted by the Catholic church at the Council 
of Trent. At that great ecumenical council of the sixteenth century the 
church adopted the doctrine that, although salvation 1s impossible with- 
out grace, a gift from God, man nonetheless cooperates with God in the 
achievement of salvation. To be more precise, man cooperates with 
God primarily through the channels provided by the church, namely, 
the sacraments: baptism, confirmation (by a bishop), matrimony, or- 
dination (for priests), the eucharist or communion, penance or con- 
fession, and finally extreme unction, or last rites. John Bossy summa- 
rizes what this meant for the individual: "The faithful Catholic was to 
attend mass [the celebration of the eucharist| every Sunday and holy- 
day in his parish church. He was to receive the Church's sacraments, 
other than confirmation, from the hands of his parish. priest, who 
would baptize him, marry him, give him extreme unction on his death- 
bed, and bury him. He would receive the eucharist at least once a year, 
at Eastertide, and with the same regularity the priest would hear and 
absolve his sins in the sacrament of penance.”* 

Loyola discussed the thorny problem of free will and predestination 
in his "Rules for Thinking with the Church," which he appended to the 
Spiritual Exercises. His discussion was most emphatically not a theologi- 
cal exposition of the problem; instead he approached it from the point of 
view of someone concerned with apostolic labors, the practical work of 
saving souls: Although there 1s much truth in the assertion that no one 
can save himself without being predestined and without having faith 
and grace, we must be very cautious in the manner of speaking and commu- 
nicating with others about all these things." Loyola gave this counsel be- 
cause he feared that too much emphasis on the doctrine could make 
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people "lazy [and] negligent in the works that lead to the salvation . . . 
of their souls." ^ The same type of advice is evident in the saying 
attributed to Loyola, “We should act [work] as if everything depended 
on us, but pray as if everything depended on God.” Taking their cue 
from Loyola, Jesuits in France during this period certainly prayed as 
well as acted and worked, and they did not become involved in ex- 
tended debates on the theology of predestination and free will. 

To save souls and even to achieve those minimum requirements 
imposed on the faithful by the church, the Council of Trent recognized 
the importance of éducation. The French historian Jean Delumeau 
would claim that this is a gross understatement. Given the ignorance of 
the typical parish priest and the inadequate means of instruction at the 
parish level, Delumeau argues that the vast majority of the peasantry, 
who.represented some 9o percent of the population, were ignorant of 
many of the basic tenets of Christianity, so much so that the Age of 
Faith is a myth.? Support for Delumeau’s argument comes from- the 
report written by the Jesuit Robert Claysson in 1553: “Near Bordeaux 
is a forest thirty leagues across whose inhabitants live like beasts of the 
field. One can find people over 50 years old and more who have never 
heard of mass nor learned a single word of faith. "7 Protestant pastors 
throughout Europe took advantage of the ignorance of the Catholic 
clergy and tried to do the same with the rest of the population, with at 
least some success. Juan Maldonado discovered that some of the inhab- 
itants of Poitiers were Protestants simply because no one had ever 
instructed them in the Catholic faith.® Whatever the merits of De- 
lumeau's argument, education was an important priority for a re- 
vitalized Catholic church in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The Society of Jesus, which was part of the revitalization, also had an 
important role in the process of education. In addition to educating their 
own students, Jesuits believed that their colleges could act as a catalyst 
in the religious transformation of the community and, indeed, of the 
entire kingdom. According to Jesuit strategy, the colleges could help 
achieve this extremely ambitious goal through a variety of means. As 
Jean Houllon reported, the graduates of the college at Rodez obtained 


^Spiritual Exercises [366—369], emphasis added. 

5Quoted from Harney, Jesuits in History, 62. 
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7LQ, II, 369, Paris, 28 August 1553. 
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teaching positions in the surrounding communities, where they con- 
tinued the instruction in Christian doctrine. Charles Rosel's students at 
the college of Verdun performed the role of God's watchdogs in polic- 
ing morals and the role of His ushers in escorting people to church. 
Another means by which the Jesuit colleges could assist in the education 
of a community and in the revitalization of faith was through example. 
Of the many instances of this, the best is Jean Houllon's description of 
the activities of the 1,300 students enrólled at the college of Rodez, 
activities that "amazed this entire city”: For two weeks they visited the 
four churches that had been stipulated in order to earn the jubilee. They 
went two by two, each one carrying a lit candle, each in his own class of 
students, and singing litanies, the Seventh Psalm or other hymns. The 
leader carried a large crucifix accompanied by two torches. On the last 
three days 30 students, dressed as the penitents of Rome and with bare 
feet, carried pictures of the passion of our Lord. . . . Onthe first day the 
pictures were accompanied by 30 torches, on the second by 40, the third 
by 66, all carried (and purchased) by youths from the nobility. They all 
went with such modesty and devotion that they made everyone weep, 
amid such commotion of the people that some kneeled and with tears 
and cries kissed the pictures as well as the bare feet of those carrying 
them. "? Houllon wrote another account describing yet more proces- 
sions, which included the carrying of skulls and black crosses and 
dressing in sackcloth or as angels. Once again, according to Houllon, 
the procession had a profound impact on the city, including the creation 
of companies of penitents who went through the churches flailing 
themselves and beating themselves with stones. "Everyone says that 
the college 1s the cause of all this, since our students were the first in such 
devotion. ’’!° 

Aside from the role past and present students could play in achieving 
such results, the staff at a Jesuit college could also become involved in 
the education and reformation of the community.| The most obvious 
means of such involvement was through the sermon. À good preacher 
could reach enormous audiences and, according to contemporary ob- 
servers, have enormous impact. Jesuits were extremely conscious of the 
important educational potential of the sermon; Oliver Manare ex- 
plained that in the city of Paris a single good preacher giving sermons in 
different churches throughout the city could help overcome the igno- 
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rance of the people and teach them how to serve God, since they did not 
know anything except “some sentences or stories" from the Bible.!! 
Jesuits were also extremely conscious of good preaching style; a good 
preacher should not be too long-winded, he should be positive rather 
than negative in tone, and he should vary his topics so that his listeners 
would not tire “of always eating the same food. "'!? Giovanni Battista 
Atanasio criticized the sermons of one Jesuit for being nothing more 
than “the foliage and flowers and fruit of vanity," !? and William 
Creichton produced a memorandum arguing for the compilation of a 
"Rules for Preachers."'!4 

Another means of education was the printed word, but this was 
obviously not as effective as the sermon in reaching the illiterate masses. 
Between 1563, when Emond Auger and Antonio Possevino published 
several works at Lyons, and 1580, Jesuits in France wrote, edited, or 
were otherwise responsible for the publication of twenty-eight books, 
not including subsequent reprintings of the same book. ! The outstand- 
ing figure here was the prolific Auger, who accounted for twenty of the 
twenty-eight, one of which was his Catechism, first published in 1563 
and then another eleven times between 1564 and 1582. Not all the 
twenty-eight publications addressed religious instruction; for example, 
Annibal Coudret wrote a Latin grammar that became immensely popu- 
lar in the seventeenth century and had its last of nineteen reprintings in 
1762,16 and Auger translated from Portuguese a defense of the Society 
of Jesus.!7 Ten of the twenty-eight were works of controversy written 
specifically to oppose the views of Protestants; included here is the 
series of books by Auger in defense of the sacraments. It would be a 
mistake, however, to make a sharp distinction between this literature 
and works of a devotional and didactic nature such as Auger's book on 
the manner of hearing mass.!? The attitude of the Jesuits was that the 


l1 [bid., 81 f. 258, to Borgia, 6 October 1568. 
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théque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 9 vols. (Paris, 1890-1900). Pierre Bliard prepared two 
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twelfth volume, Supplement (Louvain, 1960). 
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entire corpus of their literary work had the same ultimate end of saving 
souls to the glory of God. Probably the best illustration of this attitude is 
Auger's translation and edition of letters written by Jesuits in the East 
Indies.!? This book might appear at first glance to be a Jesuit exercise in 
self-congratulation, but a letter from Oliver Manare requesting autho- 
rization for this book makes it clear that he considered it to be a work of 
instruction in morality.?? 

Other than the sermon, the most important means of reaching the 
illiterate was the instruction of Christian doctrine—the classes in cate- 
chism, not just to the boys in the colleges, but to httle children of both 
sexes as well as to adults. Shortly after arriving at Annecy in 1558, Louis 
Coudret began giving lessons three days a week on, as he put it, "those 
things that are most necessary to the Christian." ^! Antonio Possevino 
did the same in 1564 after he arrived at Lyons, concentrating his efforts 
on the children and organizing a distribution of the books for this 
purpose to all the priests in the city.?? In Paris, Jesuits gave lessons on 
the catechism twice a day on every Sunday and feast day, 1n the morn- 
ing to children and in the afternoon to adults.^? The lessons in Paris 
were well attended, but the Jesuits in Avignon organized a procession to 
attract larger audiences: “A boy carries a cross through the streets, with 
a crucifix on one side and a picture of the Madonna on the other, and 
another boy shouts, 'Come to the Christian doctrine in such and such a 
church! 24 

These processions in Avignon and those that inspired the flailing and 
the beating in Rodez were effective means of gaining attention and 
promoting devotion. Some Jesuits were also prominent in the establish- 
ment of organizations that had as their goal the promotion of devotion 
and piety, and which could sometimes take part in processions and 
thereby attract attention. The most famous of these, and one destined to 
have an important future, was the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, 


19 Histoire des choses memorables, sur le faict de la Religion Chrestienne, dictes et executées és 
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founded at the college of Rome in 1563 by Jean Leunis, a native of the 
Netherlands. Leunis went on to Paris, where he established another 
branch of the Sodality.25 At Toulouse, Emond Auger established in 
1569 the Company of Mercy for the relief of prisoners and in 1577 the 
Company of the Penitents of St. Jerome,” and he gained a certain 
amount of notoriety for his collaboration in 1583 with King Henry III 
on the Archcongregation of the Penitents of the Annunciation of Our 
Lady. The notoriety resulted from the king's excessive zeal for devout 
exercises, which took him away from affairs of state and gained the 
disapproval of many, including other Jesuits.?/ The other organizations 
likewise did not have complete support within the Society. Claude 
Matthieu, as provincial of Aquitaine, opposed certain aspects of the 
Company of Mercy,?? and Jater, when he was provincial of France, 
Matthieu became involved in a dispute with Leunis over the Sodality. 
Matthieu explained his objections in a letter to General Mercurian: "I 
wish that all our students belonged to the Sodality, that is, I wish they 
were all devout and frequent attenders at the holy sacraments in com- 
plete purity and simplicity, but without all the exterior parades, ban- 
quets, little presents, and other similar things which are not of great 
profit or edification. ”?? 

In dispute here was not the goal—devotion, frequent attendance at. 
thesacraments, purity, and simplicity—but the means to achieve it, and | 
in pursuit of the goal Jesuits tried a wide variety of other means, all of - 
which were calculated either to educate or inspire and thereby to reform 
and revitalize the religious practices of the people and ultimately lead to 
the salvation of their souls. Robert Claysson expressed the following 

Opinion regarding the drama performed at the college of Billom: 
(‘These sorts of spectacles always move the soul and leave it with a good 
disposition; they even at times are as profitable as a sermon.” To 
increase attendance at their churches, Jesuits tried special performances 
and special displays, especially during the Christmas and Easter sea- 
sons, ?! as well as special jubilees to gain indulgences of the kind earned 
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by the students at Rodez.?? René Le Fuzelier requested General Mer- 
curian to send him rosaries blessed by the pope, agnus dei (the small wax 
cake likewise blessed by the pope which was believed to protect people 
from danger), and devotional pictures, all for the purpose of drawing 
people to greater devotion.?? Jesuits also attempted to reach those who 
were unable to come to church, such as the sick and the criminal, and 
accordingly made it a practice to visit hospitals and prisons.?^ Finally, 
Jesuits directed individuals through Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises, not just 
potential recruits, but women and others who had no intention of 
becoming a member of the Society.*° 

These efforts might appear to be exercises in, for lack of better terms, 
ecclesiastical imperialism; that is, the Jesuits were so tireless in promot- 
ing attendance at their sermons, communion in their churches, and 
confession to their priests that they infringed on the territory and 
prerogatives of the parish priest and the parish church. Such infringe- 
ment did occur, if for no other reason than the gratuitous nature of all 
Jesuit services.?9 Not only was Jesuit education free but so also were 
other ministries of Jesuits. They permitted no collection boxes in their 
churches, for whatever cause.?" To a certain extent, of course, devotion 
is devotion, and if the goal was the salvation of souls it made little 
difference whether a person pursued 1t at the Jesuit church or at the 
parish church. Nevertheless, those minimum requirements imposed on 
the faithful by the Catholic church were meant, as John Bossy's sum- 
mary makes quite clear, to occur in the parish church under the supervi- 
sion of the parish priest. À system of parish-based devotion was one of 
the major objectives of the Council of Trent, and the Jesuits, ostensibly 
protagonists of the council, were actually undermining this objective by 
interposing their churches between parishioners and the parish church. 
In the seventeenth century the Society would face a barrage of criticism, 
particularly from the Jansenists, that its confessors granted absolution 
far too easily and far too readily and thereby increased their popularity 
at the expense of more exacting confessors. The evidence from the 
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sixteenth century is sparse and contradictory. Louis Coudret thought 
that his young companion René Le Fuzelier, who was just beginning to 
hear confessions, was too scrupulous, which could indicate that the 
norm for Jesuits would have been relatively easy absolution.?? On the 
other hand, Francesco Fasani explained in a letter to Antonio Possevino 
that at Lyons the Jesuits had the reputation for scrupulosity: “I do not 
believe that I can stay here and be happy and have a peaceful conscience 
since I have to hear the confessions of these Italians, who, as you know, 
are almost all merchants and sell on time." Such a practice violated the 
church's prohibition on usury, lending money at any interest rate, let 
alone the annual rate of 100 percent these Italians obtained by selling on 
time. "Here," Fasani continued, “they do nothing except say that I am 
too scrupulous, but they cannot give me any reason why I should 
absolve them in good conscience. 3? Whatever may be the truth regard- 
ing the criticism that Jesuits were easy confessors, one thing is certain; in 
the sixteenth century the Jesuits in France wanted people to come to 
them for confession. ^? 

The Protestant critique of medieval Catholicism included the charges 
that it was more a system of external observances or ritual and of 
collective or communal behavior than a system of individually held and 
internally felt beliefs and convictions. Protestants also considered some 
elements of Catholic doctrine and practice to be nothing more than 
magical superstition. External observances, collective rituals, and some 
of what Protestants would consider magical superstition were a funda- 
mental part of the Jesuit apostolic program. As in so many other things, 
Jesuits took their lead from Ignatius Loyola, whose “Rules for Thinking 
with the Church" included the following three: 


Sixth Rule. To praise relics of the Saints, giving veneration to them 
and praying to the Saints; and to praise stations, pilgrimages, indul- 
gences, pardons, . . . and candles lighted in the churches. 

Seventh Rule. To praise . . . fasts and abstinence, as of Lent, Ember 
Days, Vigils, Friday and Saturday; likewise penances, not only interior, 
but also exterior. | 

Eighth Rule. 'To praise the ornaments and the buildings of churches; 
likewise images, and to venerate them according to what they repre- 
sents 
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In addition to the external observances and collective rituals already 
mentioned, the processions of the students through the streets of 
Rodez, the weeping and kissing, and the flailing and the beating, Jesuits 
also praised and organized the adoration of the eucharist either in the 
churches (the Forty Hours devotion) or in parades through the streets. ^? 
In addition to the "magical superstitions” already mentioned, the jubi- 
lee in order to gain indulgences, the rosaries blessed by the pope, the 
agnus dei, and the religious images, the Jesuits also praised and organized 
the display of the Holy Shroud, the famous relic of the image of 
Christ.# Jesuit preachers also delivered sermons on the invocation and 
adoration of saints, the veneration of images, and the benefits of indul- 
gences.^^ [n short, the Protestant critique of some aspects of medieval 
Catholicism, if it affected the Society’s activities at all, perhaps only 
served to make Jesuits 1n France support and defend those things under 
attack. Significantly, most of these external observances and much of 
this "magic" were mentioned during the discussion of methods and 
means of education or inspiration. Quite clearly the Jesuit attempts to 
develop popular devotion did not end with these practices; they were 
the beginning. 

Ihe archival sources are not always explicit in detailing the nature of 
the popular devotion the Jesuits in France were trying to achieve, but 
some clues are evident. One such clue is Claude Matthieu's objection to 
the Sodality; he opposed its methods but supported its goals, namely, 
devotion, frequent attendance at the sacraments, purity, and simplicity. 
The boys at Verdun sought some of the same goals. One definite 
conclusion is that frequent attendance at communion and frequent 
confession of sins were the linchpins of Jesuit-fostered popular devo- 
tion. Emond Auger, for example, found the inhabitants of Pamiers 
willing to attend sermons, but he was disappointed with their devotion 
in “holy matters" such as communion and confession. He concluded by 
citing Philippians 2:21: "They all look after their own interests, not 
those of Jesus Christ. ^? Giovanni Battista Atanasio found the same 
disappointing attitude among the residents of Chambéry; they attended 
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sermons but not confession: “Here much tepidity exists in spiritual 
matters, and it is amazing to see such repulsion for devotion. "^9 The 
kind of popular devotion sought by Jesuits 1s evident from the state- 
ment made to Annibal Coudret by one of the inhabitants of Tournon: 
"Father, I do not know what it is, but I feel much more devotion at 
confession and toward the holy eucharist than I ever did before." 
Coudret added, “God be praised for everything." ^? By way of conclu- 
sion, returning to the Protestant critique of medieval Catholicism as 
being a system of external observances, collective ritual, and magical 
superstition rather than a system of individually held and internally felt 
beliefs and convictions, Jesuits would consider these to be false di- 
chotomies. The popular devotion fostered by the Society contained all 
these elements; all contributed to the salvation of souls. 

“This is to greet you," wrote Francesco Fasani to Antonio Possevino, 
"and to give you some good news. Pompeio Pomo, the Milanese 
perfumer here in Lyons, has married that woman whom he took some 
four or five years ago and who afterward bore him a beautiful son. God 
be blessed! I heard both their confessions at Easter and again last Wed- 
nesday, and I persuaded them to communicate at the mass of matri- 
mony, which they did with the admiration of everyone present.” 48 
Such a homey description illustrates the positive side of Jesuit apostolic 
labors in France; the activities of the students at Verdun represent the 
negative side. Far from totally relying on students, Jesuits themselves 
corrected moral transgressions. According to Jean Pionneau, Avignon 
had many bad people to whom the Jesuits were a “‘straw in the eye. 4? If 
the opportunity did not lend itself to the policing of morals, the disposi- 
tion was still there; when Oliver Manare traveled from Tournai to Paris 
in 1563, he lamented the fact that he had to witness some transgressors 
"of the commandments of the Holy Church" without being able to 
correct them.?? In all this the Jesuits approximated the severe pastorate 
that, according to Robert Sauzet, was characteristic of France in the 
seventeenth century: "The world is evil, sin 1s everywhere, death can 
unexpectedly conduct the sinner to hell.””°1 A good illustration of this 
mentality 1s the drawn-out dispute over sleeping arrangements which 
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took place between Jesuits and the parents of boarding students. Jesuits 
insisted that the boys sleep one to a bed, but the parents thought that 
this was unnecessary and would result in needless expense.?? 

The typical parish priest of the medieval church was in many ways a 
member of peasant society, and accordingly he participated in village 
dances and festivals. One effect of the reforms initiated by the Council 
of Trent was the disappearance of such participation as the clergy 
increasingly became less members of society and more supervisors of it. 
Peter Burke uses Bruegel's masterpiece The Combat between Carnival and 
Lent to illustrate the division between popular culture and the culture of 
the elite during this period, a division that affected Protestant as well as 
Catholic areas, laymen as well as clergy. Carnival represents popular 
culture with its emphasis “‘on the values of generosity and spontaneity 
and a greater tolerance of disorder,” whereas Lent represents the culture 
of the educated elite and its ethic of “decency, diligence, gravity, mod- 
esty, orderliness, prudence, reason, self-control, sobriety, and thrift, 
or, to use a phrase made famous by Max Weber, ‘this-wordly asceti- 
cism.’’’ Not only did the educated elite separate themselves from popu- 
lar culture, but both Protestant and Catholic reformers waged a war 
against it, a combat that ultimately led to the victory of Lent. Burke 
compiled an alphabetical list of some aspects of popular culture which 
became objects of attack by the reformers: "actors, ballads, bear-bait- 
ing, bull-fights, cards, chap-books, charivaris, charlatans, dancing, dic- 
ing, divining, fairs, folktales, fortune-telling, magic, masks, minstrels, 
puppets, taverns, and witchcraft.'"5? Jesuits certainly fit Burke's de- 
scription of Lent; all those adjectives summarized by the phrase “‘this- 
wordly ascetism” could apply to members of the Society in sixteenth- 
century France, and Jesuits fit the Tridentine ideal of educated priests 
living austere lives separate from the mass of Christians below them. 
Some evidence also suggests that Jesuits joined the combat against 
Carnival and attempted to eliminate its spontaneity and disorder. For 
example, Emond Auger reported with much satisfaction that one con- 
sequence of his apostolic labors at Lyons was the elimination of some of 
the festivities normally associated with the celebration of Carnival: 
“They no longer have the masks and the dances of Carnival, so that this 
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city seems like a Carthusian monastery.’’°4 Still, a list of those aspects of 
popular culture attacked by Jesuits is not nearly as long (or as colorful) 
as the list compiled by Burke: cards, Carnival, dancing, dice, jokes, 
masks, pagan names, and taverns. Given the rather copious nature of 
Jesuit correspondence, a lengthier list should have been possible. Ac- 
cording to Y ves-Marie Bercé, the Jesuits were the only group 1n France 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the strength of popular culture, and they accordingly attempted 
to adapt popular culture for religious purposes.55 No evidence of this 
exists for the sixteenth century, so a very impressionistic conclusion 
here would be that, although Jesuits were clearly on Lent's side, they 
were only fitful fighters in the combat against Carnival. 

In addition to saving the souls of others, the Society of Jesusexisted to 
save the souls of its own members. To understand this aspect of the 
Jesuit mind it is necessary to examine the principles of Ignatian spir- 
ituality.°° One of these principles is Loyola's injunction "to seek God in 
all things," an injunction with two main consequences for the nature of 
Jesuit spirituality. First, seeking God in all things permitted an active 
apostolate; Jesuits could seek God and consequently their own salvation 
in the classroom, pulpit, confessional box, hospital, prison—in short, 
wherever another soul needed saving. Second, seeking God in all things 
freed Jesuits from excessive devotional exercises, fasts, sackclothes, 
sleepless nights, and mortification of the flesh. It is significant that the 
account of a typical schoolday for Jesuits attending the University of 
Paris includes only two periods of devotion, a daily meditation first 
thing in the morning and an evening examination of conscience and 
prayer before retiring at night.°” Some Jesuits sought to return to the 
monastic tradition of contemplation, a practice that tended to down- 
grade Loyola’s stress on action. These Jesuits achieved a partial victory 
at the second general congregation of the Society, when the newly 
elected general, Francis Borgia, was empowered to increase the time 
spent in prayer if he thought it necessary.?? Borgia did think it neces- 
sary, but some of the Jesuits in France did not, including Emond Auger, 
who complained that, because of the shortage of staff in the colleges of 
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his province, Jesuits could not easily spend an additional half hour in 
prayer every evening.?? [n short, with a few exceptions Jesuits in France 
were generally true followers of Loyola's principle to seek God in all 
things. Closely related to this principle is one even more central to 
Ignatian spirituality, namely, service to Christ, a principle for which 
Loyola found special confirmation at his famous vision of Jesus at La 
Storta. 

Ignatian spirituality also stressed imaginative contemplation, self- 
analysis, and mental self-control,© features that in combination re- 
duced the importance of external observances and collective rituals. 
Jesuits in France promoted external observances and collective rituals 
during their apostolic labors, but their own devotional life did not make 
significant use of them, this lack of observance tends to reaffirm the 
suggestion that Jesuits regarded them as means rather than ends. The 
inhabitants of French towns required such practices to draw them to 
devotion; Jesuits did not. Hence external observances and collective 
rituals were not central to Jesuit spirituality, and at times Jesuits were 
even antagonistic toward them. The Jesuits at Avignon resented an 
order from the vice-legate of the city to take part in processions of 
penitents; some even opposed it because, as the rector stated, it was 
something “unusual for us." ?' Yet Jesuits in France did not totally 
disregard these external observances. Even in Loyola's Spiritual Ex- 
ercises the warning against excessive mortification advised that “pain 
should be sensible in the flesh and not enter within the bones, so that it 
give pain and not illness.’’©? If Jesuits in France were too busy to have 
time for increased daily prayer, they could do what overworked teach- 
ers still do today, use vacations to catch up on neglected business. 
Annibal Coudret wrote the following report on the activities of the 
Jesuits at Tournon: “The fathers and brothers pass their time at home in 
various spiritual and corporal exercises and in mortifications, as they are 
accustomed to do during vacations." ^^ When old age finally freed 
Ponce Cogordan from those hectic duties as procurator in Paris, he 
requested papal permission to earn the jubilee for the 1575 Holy Year by 
visiting churches in Paris.9^ 
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One external observance that did figure prominently in Jesuit devo- 
tional practice was the pilgrimage, but Jesuits regarded pilgrimages as 
an important means of spiritual formation and thus suited to those 
Ignatian principles stressing interior development.® In France, Jesuit 
superiors frequently sent troublesome Jesuits on pilgrimages, often to 
Loreto on the Adriatic coast of Italy, where angels had miraculously 
transported the house of the Virgin Mary. Jean Thionneau’s superiors 
sent him to Loreto because they thought he needed ‘this help"; another 
made the same pilgrimage for "spiritual assistance." 96 Some trouble- 
some Jesuits requested permission to make pilgrimages, again usually 
to the Holy House at Loreto, in the belief that such an experience would 
be of assistance in their vocation;®’ others who had no history of dissent 
or trouble merely wanted the experience for their own satisfaction. *® 
Not all pilgrimages achieved their desired effect, however, especially 
one from Lyons to Toulouse that Emond Auger imposed on Gaspard 
Mercier for his spiritual benefit. Mercier complained in a letter to 
General Borgia that Auger made him undertake the pilgrimage in the 
middle of winter, poorly clothed, and without any money. "I would 
have died in the snow with my companion were it not for the hunters 
who found us after we had been lost in the mountains for two days. "9? 
Although Mercier subsequently left the Society, his letter reveals sev- 
eral features of Jesuit pilgrimages. They were not holidays; Jesuits had 
to undertake them on foot, begging for alms and otherwise acting in an 
edifying manner. 

In keeping with the prominence of Mary's house at Loreto as a 
destination for pilgrims, another characteristic of Ignation spirituality 
was an emphasis on Mary. It was on the feast day of the Assumption of 
the Virgin in 1534 that Ignatius Loyola and six companions took the 
vows that would eventually lead to the establishment of the Society. 
Jesuits in France revealed the importance of Mary for their own spir- 
ituality through two collective rituals. One of these was a pilgrimage 
made by all the brothers at the Jesuit college in Paris to the church of 
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Notre Dame des Vertus to thank Mary for the success of the college. 7? 
The other collective ritual was a recurrent one, the renovation of vows. 
Loyola stipulated in the Constitutions that scholastics renew their vows 
twice a year and recommended that this be at Easter and at Christmas, 
but he left the precise days to the discretion of the local superiors.?! In 
France the most popular feast day for this ceremony was August 15, the 
Assumption of the Virgin. Even when the ceremony did not take place 
on a day that was significant for devotion to Mary, the renewal of vows 
occurred in front of her image.”? In fact, although Jesuits delivered 
sermons on the adoration and invocation of the saints and otherwise 
stressed their importance for popular devotion, Mary replaced the 
saints in the devotional life of the Jesuits in France. One has to look very 
hard to find evidence of Jesuit devotion to saints; there are scattered 
references to St. Denis, patron saint of France, and to St. Genevieve, 
patron saint of Paris. One Jesuit had "particular devotion" to Saint 
Louis, and several Jesuits made a special trip to see the body of Saint 
Martha.” But although Mary was more important than the saints in 
Jesuit devotion, the focus was obviously on Jesus, so much so that 
members of the Society have always been called Jesuits rather than 
Ignatians. 

Devotion to the founder of the Society developed slowly among 
Jesuits 1n France; indeed, the first indication of a cult of Ignatius oc- 
curred in 1570, fourteen years after his death, and this was the result of 
initiatives taken by superiors in Rome, who requested Jesuits to send to 
Rome anything they remembered of Loyola that was of "singular 
edification." Two years after the original request, Oliver Manare re- 
membered an incident that had occurred when he was rector of the 
Jesuit college at Loreto. According to Manare's account, the devil was 
assuming the shape of various people such as Saint Paul and black men 
in order to tempt Jesuits; he also hit someone in the side, made noises at 
night, and turned things upside down. Manare, at his wit's end to stop 
all this, wrote to Loyola for assistance. When Loyola's response arrived 
at the college, the activities of the devil ceased— "a miracle," wrote 
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Manare, “performed by our Lord as a result of the merits and interces- 
sion of that blessed father. ”74 In the 1570s Jesuits in France promoted 
the cult of Ignatius through books on his life and images of him, "7? and 
as time passed they became more and more dedicated to him, as 1s best 
demonstrated by Henri Samier's request to General Mercurian: “I hum- 
bly request you to send me the most natural image you have of our 
reverend father Ignatius of holy memory, and also to inform me of the 
place where our Lord appeared to him in an old church when he was 
traveling from Venice to Rome, and how far this place is from Rome, 
and the name of the village, and anything remarkable about the village. 
This would be of great consolation for me. "76 

With such details relevant to Loyola's famous vision at La Storta, 
Henri Samier could engage in imaginative contemplation, which was 
one of the characteristics of Ignatian spirituality. Another characteristic 
was a Stress on self-analysis, a characteristic probably responsible for the 
anguished cris de coeur Jesuits included from time to time in their corre- 
spondence. One of the shortest came from Louis Coudret, who in- 
formed General Lainez that his spirit was "very sterile and distracted 
and errant” and consequently had "great need of the assistance of your 
prayers and masses.’’”” René Le Fuzelier wrote a fairly typical piece of 
self-analysis: "I always find myself restless and troubled, especially 
when I want to preach or to say mass, but I always push on as much as 
possible, hoping that with time I will obtain a victory over my enemies 
and not let them conquer me. God our Lord has often visited me with 
remorse and tears when I am truly turned to thoughts of Him. I know 
that what I have suffered in the past has been the result of my own 
negligence and tepidity and of the inconstancy and instability of my 
mind. I now hold a great desire to advance in the service of God, 
wishing always to remain indifferent in everything.” Le Fuzelier also 
closed by asking for prayers.’® As indicated by these requests, prayer 
was also central to Jesuit spirituality, despite Emond Auger’s objections 
to another half hour of daily prayer. Almost every Jesuit letter ended 
with a request or an offer of prayer; admittedly, some of this might have 
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been rhetorical formality, but the familiar conclusion attributed to 
Loyola still follows: “Act as if everything depended on us, but pray as if 
everything depended on God.” 

To develop self-analysis of the kind shown by René Le Fuzelier, 
Loyola stipulated in the Constitutions that Jesuit novices and scholastics 
examine their conscience twice a day, confess their sins every week, and 
make a general confession twice a year.’? Just as Jesuits promoted 
frequent confession among laymen and women, so also did they stress 
its importance for their own continuing spiritual development, so much 
so that William Creichton believed that Barthélemy Guerauld had lost 
“the teeth of his conscience” because he sometimes went two to three 
weeks without confessing.®° The same situation applied to commu- 
nion. Jesuits promoted its frequentation, and it had an important role in 
Jesuit spirituality; the Constitutions required that Jesuit novices and scho- ~ 
lastics attend mass and Jesuit priests say mass frequently.8! Even though | 
Guerauld had a bad record on confession, Creichton noted that he said 
mass almost every day, a practice that seemed to compensate for the 
failures in regards to confession. : 

Other failures and bad records existed, and it would be unfair to 
expect Jesuit training and discipline to produce a breed of spiritual and 
devotional supermen. The correspondence frequently refers to Jesuits 
(including Gaspard Mercier) who were so obdurate that not even the ; 
spiritual medicine provided by a pilgrimage could help. Less frequent- 
ly, the correspondence demonstrates the ideals, as do the following two 
descriptions. The first, written by Claude Matthieu, reveals the attitude 
he discovered among the Jesuits at the colleges of Lyons and Chambéry: 
^I can truly say that by the grace of God the brothers of these two 
colleges are well disposed to serve our Lord in their vocations, and they 
are willing to advance in all perfection with the help of God." *? Annibal 
Coudret wrote a similar account of the Jesuits at Toulouse: "The fathers 
and brothers have renewed their vows at the beginning of this month 
with spiritual joy and good intentions, as far as I can judge, to advance 
in our vocation. They demonstrate this by their deeds, for they fulfill 
their vocation and practice their exercises with peace, obedience, and 
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2 
The Protestants 


su Italian Jesuit Luca Pinelli came to France in 1577 to teach 
theology at the University of Pont-à-Mousson, but the northern 
climate did not suit him, and because of deteriorating health he re- 
quested and finally obtained in 1580 permission to return to Italy. His 
eventful trip home was the focus of his 1596 account titled “Some of the 
more notable things and dangers which happened to me, Luca Pinelli of 
the Society of Jesus.’’! "I departed for Italy, and because toward Lan- 
gres and Lyons many heretical soldiers were going to Flanders and 
because a severe plague was raging in Alsace and 1n Switzerland, I had to 
take the road to Geneva, where many things happened to me. I went 
with my soutane tucked into my linen trousers and wearing a German 
cap, so I could pass as a laymen. . . . I entered Geneva in mid-after- 
noon. The soldiers guarding the gate, either because they thought I was 
a student or because they were playing, permitted me to enter without 
questioning me and without taking my name, as is the custom in all 
frontier or garrison towns.” At his lodgings near the academy, Pinelli 
met a Neapolitan who offered to be of assistance to him during the stay 
in Geneva. “I went with that Neapolitan to visit the marchese di Vico,? 


1** Alcune cose più notabili e pericoli accaduti a me Luca Pinelli della Compagnia di 
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whom we found outside the city on a walk. I greeted him and said that it 
seemed appropriate to me, since I was his countryman and was passing 
through Geneva, to greet His Excellency and to offer to perform some 
service for him in Italy. My offer pleased him, and he immediately 
knew that I was a Jesuit. This surprised me, and I freely acknowledged 
it, at the same time expressing my desire that His Excellency not inform 
anyone else for obvious reasons. However, he said to me, ‘Don’t 
worry! Although you are among people very hostile to Jesuits, none- 
theless you will see that everyone will try to be polite and courteous to 
you, because this city is very religious and friendly.'" The two com- 
patriots almost immediately became involved in religious controversy, 
with the marchese asserting, 'Many think they are on the path of Christ 
when they are on that of the devil.’ 

"I responded, "The path of Christ is so old and so well traveled by 
good men and by our ancestors that one can have no doubts about it, 
but people should have major doubts when they travel on new paths, 
which our ancestors did not use.' 

*'Son,' he said, ‘the Roman darkness makes you say these things. 
Don't you see that you are not on the path of Christ? This 1s because you 
and other Jesuits maintain the invocation and the adoration of the saints, 
the indulgences and purgatory, and you follow the papist doctrine 
which 1s a total abomination and a sin, with so much simony, adulation, 
injustice, and carnality. I am amazed that since so much wickedness and 
sin exist in your Rome that you say you follow the path of Christ, as if 
the path of Christ were the path of sin.” 

"Now seeing that the marchese was beginning to get excited and 
fearing some kind of uproar, I kindly said, 'Sir, I have not come here to 
dispute nor to cause a tumult but only to pay my respects to you and to 
offer my services.” | 

“Thank you, my son, he said, “But here disputation, even against 
our doctrine, is lawful and safe, and you cannot do anything more 
pleasing to the entire town than to engage in disputation. . . .’ 

“We then proceeded to another controversy on the adoration and 
invocation of the saints, during which he disputed one of my quotations 
from scripture. We consequently went into the city to a book shop in 
order to check the passage, and while there he sent someone to Thé- 
odore Beza, who in that city is like a pope among the Calvinists, 
informing him that a Jesuit wanted to visit him. I went, and he received 
me most cordially. The first words he said to me after the mutual 
greetings were: ‘I am very happy that God has granted me this oppor- 
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tunity to speak to a Jesuit before I die. I once even saw your general, 
Father Lainez, when he was in France, but I was not allowed to talk to 
him.' After asking me from where I came and where I was going, he 
asked what I had studied. I responded that I had studied philosophy and 
some theology. He added, 'As for philosophy I think you may be very 
proficient; for I hear that Jesuits are quite skilled in this type of study. As 
for theology, on the other hand, either you err or we err.’ I responded 
that this was necessary, because since there was only one truth it could 
not be found in two contrary arguments. . . . He told me that in these 
times disputation was neither necessary nor useful for souls. “Neither do 
I like,’ he added, ‘the writing of so many books, because so much 
writing and disputing hide and obscure the truth.’ 

“I told him, ‘The Church-Fathers used disputation and writing in 
their controversies on faith, and if this is not a good means to know the 
truth, what would be?’ 

“He responded to me, “The means to understand the truth in these 
times 1s the way of illumination, which usually tranquilizes the soul.’ 

“To this I said, ‘And how do I know that such illumination is from 
God and not an illusion of the devil, or false persuasion by other 
humans?’ ”’ 

Théodore Beza, moderator of the Genevan Company of Pastors, and 
Luca Pinelli, Jesuit, continued to dispute the role of illumination, a 
dispute that ended when Pinelli argued that if someone did not believe 
what a council or the church taught, why should he believe something 
received through illumination by one person. They discussed other 
issues as well, and Beza paid Pinelli the honor of showing him through 
his home, except for the room containing his wife and children. Pinelli 
then returned to the marchese, around whom had gathered a huge 
crowd who wanted to see and hear a real Jesuit, thinking him some sort 
of incarnate demon, and many of the children and simpleminded were 
afraid of him. The pastors, doctors, and some others formed a circle 
around Pinelli and took turns asking him questions, including one asked 
by a venerable senator on the origins of the Society of Jesus, established, 
he asserted, by the devil to fight the Church of Christ. 

"God gave me the grace to respond in this manner: ‘Sir, you are 
mistaken in attributing to the devil what should be attributed to God. 
You should know that God has always had particular care and provi- 
dence for His Church and has sent help to it according to need! Because 
in these times the devil has sent many heresies against the truth of the 
holy faith, which heresies blind men in perdition of their souls, for this 
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reason God has sent the Society of Jesus to help His Church, in order to 
oppose the stratagems of the devil and in order to teach the world the 
way of salvation by defending the faith of God. And this is the truth, 
you see, because at the same time that Luther left the church, God 
aroused the Jesuits. Moreover, in the Church of Christ no religious 
order in so short a time has expanded so much as the Society of Jesus, 
which would not have happened were it not a particular providence of 
God, so that we could help in all parts of His Church wherever there 
was contamination by the heresies.’ 

"Now the senator, as soon as he heard my response, said good night 
to everyone and left. I was surprised by this and asked the Neapolitan, 
who stood behind me, what the departure of the senator in that manner 
meant. He told me that in Geneva it was not permitted to become angry 
with your neighbor, and because my response to his question made the 
senator mad, he left so as not to scandalize those present. On the 
following day the same senator, when I encountered him in the street, 
embraced me as a sign of friendship and invited me to his house, etc. 

"Since it was already night I retired to my lodgings, and while 
walking through the streets, a citizen who had been in the circle put to 
me the following question in the presence of many others who accom- 
panied me: ‘Father, what would you say if someone from Geneva went 
to Rome, and although he did not say anything against your faith, he 
would still be taken, put in prison, and burned, and you are here, a 
known member of the papist Jesuits, our major antagonists, and you 
say whatever you please against our gospel, and we do not harm you 
but give you caresses, and if anyone even merely thinks about hurting 
you he would receive severe reproval. Now isn't this more 1n conform- 
ity to the charity and gentleness of the gospel of Christ?” 

"He stood there expecting me to praise their welcome and to reprove 
the Catholics for their cruelty or excessive severity, but God put an- 
other response in my mouth. I therefore responded to him, “This is not 
because the Catholics are cruel and you Calvinists are kind and gentle, 
but it is because God [has made His Church both] powerful and free. 
Because we have on our side the truth of the holy faith, God wants that 
truth to be free and to be proclaimed throughout the world, also among 
the infidels, heretics, and other enemies of it. Moreover, since you have 
on your side error and falsehood, of which God is a very great enemy, 
as the plague of souls, He wishes that this false faith be oppressed and 
not disseminated in His Church. From this it follows that heretics are 
taken and punished, and you permit Catholics to speak securely in 
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Geneva, not because you are gentle, nor is it cruelty for Catholics to 
punish the heretics, but the one and the other are of divine ordination.’ ”’ 

Pinelli spent three days in Geneva, and the only time he was unduly 
uncomfortable was when the inhabitants tried to find him a wife. After 
his meeting with Beza he no longer felt obliged to disguise himself as a 
layman but wore his soutane through the streets of Geneva. When he 
went to purchase a hat, he discovered that the shop was run by two 
renegade friars, one of whom had received his mother’s curse for 
breaking his vows and leaving the church. The mother had even sent 
him a bundle of sticks with which to start the fire to burn him at the 
stake, a curse and a gift, according to Pinelli, “worthy of a noble and 
holy Christian." 

“What caused me some surprise was that during the three days I was 
in Geneva I never heard any blasphemy, swearing, or indecent lan- 
guage, which I attributed to diabolic cunning in order to deceive the 
simpleminded by having the appearance of a reformed life.” 


Contrary to the impression given in Luca Pinelli's response to the 
Genevan senator, the Society of Jesus was a relative latecomer in the 
Catholic reaction to Protestantism; in fact, Ignatius Loyola only men- 
tioned heresy in his Constitutions as an impediment to ad mission.? Nei- 
ther was the Jesuit mission to France a response to a perceived threat 
from Protestantism. Far from finding a heretic under every bush and 
thereby justifying the presence of the Society in France, Jesuit percep- 
tion of the development of Calvinism paralleled or even lagged behind 
perception in the Catholic community on the whole.* At Paris a period 
of silent infiltration by Calvinists ended in September 1557 with the 
“incident of the rue Saint-Jacques,” which led to the execution of seven 
Calvinists, and during the following two years more open Calvinist 
behavior outraged Catholic opinion. Jesuits in Paris reported the inci- 
dent of the rue Saint-Jacques,? but the correspondence 1s then inexplica- 
bly silent until March 1559, when the provincial Paschase Broét in- 
formed Diego Lainez that “heresy increases every day here.’’® Several 
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other things support a conclusion that the Jesuit mission to France did 
not initially focus on the struggle with Protestantism. First, heresy was 
not a factor in the negotiations concerning the establishment of the first 
two colleges in France, at Billom in 1556 and at Pamiers in 1559; the 
founders of these colleges did not cite heresy as a reason for establishing 
the colleges, although Ponce Cogordan, in trying to convince his supe- 
riors to accept the college at Pamiers, added the argument that “many 
and great Lutherans and heretics are in all that area." Second, Jesuits 
were very poorly prepared to contend with Protestants during these 
years. Louis Coudret's mission at the request of the bishop of Geneva 
was to Calvin's backyard in Savoy, yet Coudret came without a papal 
license to read heretical books, without knowing how to refute Calvin's 
theory of predestination, and without any 1dea of how or if he should 
talk to heretics or even say good day to them.? Finally, in 1566, that 1s, 
ten years after the establishment of the first Jesuit college at Billom, 
Emond Auger wrote a letter arguing that the Society could make its 
greatest contribution ‘in the extirpation of heresy, as much by means of 
catechisms as by means of sermons, lectures, and other similar ex- 
ercises. ”? The struggle against Protestantism was merely an extension 
of Jesuit apostolic labors to save souls, albeit an increasingly important 
extension in France. 

When Jesuits finally awakened to the Calvinist threat in 1559, they 
appeared reasonably optimistic that King Henry Ils measures taken 
against it would be successful. The king's death in July 1559 cut short 
the optimism, and the mood became one of despair in 1560 and 1561, 
two years that mark the absolute nadir in Jesuit hopes for success. 
Throughout France came reports of Calvinist successes, the retreat of 
the Catholic faith, the support given to the new faith by the ruling elite, 
the paralysis of judicial institutions in the face of determined opposition 
or, what was worse, the usurpation of these institutions and their 
subsequent application against Catholicism and its supporters, and the 
sacrileges committed by Calvinists against priests, friars, monks, nuns, 
churches, crosses, icons, the eucharistic host, the Virgin Mary, and the 
saints. From Pamiers in 1560 Jean Pelletier voiced his despair: “I fear 
that this country will be lost if God does not put His hand here.’’!° After 
abandoning Pamiers to the Calvinists, Pelletier wrote similar reports 


"LM, IV, 324, to Lainez, Paris, 1 May 1559. 

8ARSI, GAL 79, ff. 35v, 52v, 54, to Lainez, Annecy, 20 April and 2 August 1559. 
?Ibid., 81, f. 93, to Borgia, Toulouse, 20 July 1566. 

10[bid., 79, f. 109, to Lainez, 22 April 1560. 
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from Toulouse in 1561: “This entire country is so full of heretics that if 
our Lord does not have mercy and does not intervene this year then 
everything is finished. In every city ministers from Geneva preach; they 
have won the principal people and almost all the magistrates, who do 
not punish any heretics. . . . I believe that the Lord has abandoned [this 
country], so that the Society could for a time retire elsewhere, where it 
could accomplish more, because here no one defends Christ. "!! From 
Paris, Ponce Cogordan announced that he was ready to travel through- 
out the kingdom “‘crying out against heresy, even though I might die, 
like the cicadas whose buzzing announces the approach of summer. ''!? 
Cogordan was just as pessimistic as Pelletier: “We live in evil times. I 
have compassion for those born in such unhappy times. . . . I fear that 
the church may become as it is in the Indies, may God prevent it. We see 
what happened to Constantinople and to other countries happening to 
us. . . . I would have rather died forty years ago than see this abomina- 
ton." !? The real harbinger of disaster was the provincial, Paschase 
Broët. In 1560 and 1561 his letters were full of prophecies of impending 
catastrophe, pleas for propitiatory prayers and masses, and catalogues 
of the latest Calvinist outrages. One typical letter to Lainez began: "Iam 
writing this letter so that you and all the other fathers and brothers will 
pray His Divine Majesty to combat and to annihilate the heresies that 
are advancing every day. And they have advanced so much that nothing 
is done to stop them, and it appears that nothing can be done.” There 
then followed descriptions of a comedy about Lent performed by Cal- 
vinists in Rouen, of a burlesque legal process against all the saints whose 
images were in the local church of a town in Languedoc (since the saints 
did not answer the judge’s questions he condemned the images to be 
burned at the stake), and of the banishment of the mass from Dieppe.!* 

The intense pessimism expressed by Jesuits in 1560 and 1561 did not 
occur again, but the pattern established between 1559 and 1561 of 
alternating optimism and pessimism closely related to government 
action and inaction toward the Calvinist threat would recur many times 
during the next twenty years. On the whole, however, Jesuits tended to 
be optimistic even when the situation did not warrant it. For example, 
William Creichton, although he had lived in France since 156$ and had 
witnessed many failures to eliminate Calvinism by force of arms, was 


11[bid., ff. ro6— 106v, 29 March 1561. 

12LM, V, 122, to Lainez, 3 July 1560. 

13Ibid., 251, 8 October 1560. 

14EB, 166-167, 2 March 1561; see also 137-193, letters from Broét to Lainez, Paris. 
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surely grasping at straws when he proclaimed in the summer of 1577: 
"We have extremely certain hopes that this year will mark the end of the 
wars against the heretics and result in their complete ruin.” 15 Another 
example of unjustifiable optimism comes from Emond Auger, who 
mixed his metaphors while predicting in 1563 “that this cloud would 
result in nothing, which it is in the stomach of anyone who has a 
brain.’’'© Optimism was one of the psychological traits of the Society of 
Jesus, a trait necessary for an activist religious order and a trait rein- 
forced by Jesuit confidence (or perhaps, as illustrated by Luca Pinelli, 
arrogance) in the divine inspiration of their mission. Whatever the cause 
of this optimism, as the religious wars continued Jesuit comments 
implied an impatience with the disruptions and inconveniences caused 
by the wars. The attitude emerging from their correspondence was 
"once these foolish wars are over we can then go about our business of 
converting these heretics,” the most explicit statement of which appears 
in a letter from Francis Borgia to the official visitor of France, Everard 
Mercurian: "We pray that God our Lord will give good success to the 
affairs of war in France so that once the tumults have quieted one can 
attend to the service of others.” 17 

The French clergy were, according to Jesuits, deficient in providing 
the type of service mentioned by Borgia, so much so that Jesuits per- 
ceived a direct connection between the advance of heresy and the miser- 
able state of the clergy, whether it be the parish priest or his bishop. If all 
the bishops of France were as conscientious as Guillaume du Prat, the 
bishop of Clermont, who resided in his diocese, established a Jesuit 
college, and left his money to the poor, there would not be, so claimed 
Ponce Cogordan, as much heresy.!? Jesuits argued that bishops needed 
to reside in their diocese so that they could check the spread of heresy 
and ensure the instruction of their flock as well as the continuation of 
Catholic services.!? The nonresidence of bishops, priests, and other 
benefice holders was one of the abuses which moreover provided to 
heretics good arguments of the kind Pinelli encountered in Geneva 
when talking to the marchese di Vico. Jesuits were usually not very 


ISARSI, GAL 89, f. 206, to Mercurian, Lyons, 7 June 1577. 
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Toulouse, 17 June 1563. 
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19M, V, 76—77, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 2 June 1560; EB, 132-133, Broët to 
Lainez, Paris, 5 March 1559; ARSI, GAL 79, f. 127, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 2 June 
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specific on the nature of these other abuses; they usually claimed that 
heresy resulted, at least in part, from the “abominable vices" of the 
clergy, who set the “worst example” and ‘so scandalized the people” 
that they were now persuaded by "every bad doctrine. ”20 Jesuits could, 
however, be quite specific about one clerical abuse—the ignorance of 
the parish priest. Juan Maldonado expressed amazement at the igno- 
rance of the priests and consequent ignorance of the people in Poitiers. 
Some Catholics refused to go to confession because “all the priests were 
beasts," many did not know that Catholics were actually supposed to 
confess their sins at least once a year, and many believed that the one 
thing that distinguished a Catholic from a Protestant was a belief in the 
mass.?! Emond Auger proposed a reform program for the "large multi- 
tude of mercenary priests" who knew nothing. After temporary sus- 
pension from their offices they should receive the means to live while 
they returned to school for proper education; in the interim their places 
should go to doctors of theology and friars.?? Other Jesuits looked to 
the resumption of the Council of Trent to put an end to all the abuses 
that were giving the Protestants so much ammunition to use against the 
church.?° When the Council of Trent did grapple with some of these 
abuses during its third and final session in 1563, the Jesuits in France 
breathed a collective sigh of relief, because, as expressed by Auger, the 
adversaries had lost their arguments based on the abuses and ignorance 
of the clergy.?^ 

Jesuit sensitivity to the relationship between clerical abuses and the 
success of Protestantism has a parallel in their sensitivity to the social 
background of converts to the new faith. The discovery that many 
members of the ruling elite, the very people on whom Jesuits concen- 
trated their efforts, were adherents of Calvinism was probably one of 
the reasons for the intense pessimism during 1560 and 1561.7?» The most 
detailed analysis of the social. background and numerical strength of 
Calvinism comes from a letter Oliver Manare wrote at Lyons in De- 
cember 1563: "A description has been made of the people of this city, 
and it has been discovered that one-eighth of the women are Huguenots 


20LM, V, 77, and ARSI, GAL 79, f. 127v, both Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 2 June 
1560; LM, V, 571, Pelletier to Lainez, Verdun, 18 June 1561. 

21ARSI, GAL 83, f. 39v, to Borgia (?), Poitiers, 29 March 1570. 

22LM, VII, 193, to Lainez, Lyons, 15 July 1563. 

23See LM, V, 479, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 20 April 1561. 

24ARSI, GAL 80, f. 117, to Lainez, Lyons, 10 September 1563. 

25LM, IV, 420—421, Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 3 July 1559. 
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and one-fifth of the men. Hence, of the 90,000 people in this city, more 
than 70,000 are Catholics. And yet at least 3,000 of the Huguenots are 
foreigners who have been expelled from their own countries. Fifty or 
sixty of the notables are Huguenots, while 440 are Catholics." Manare 
closed by implying that these figures gave cause for optimism.*° At 
other places and at other times Jesuits were not as optimistic in their 
assessment of the situation, and many times they noted the support 
given to the Calvinists by the elite, support that was particularly discon- 
certing when it meant that judicial institutions fell into the hands of 
Calvinists, who then used them in a variety of ways against the Catho- 
lics or in favor of their coreligionists. An incident demonstrating Jesuits’ 
concern with what they considered the perversion of justice involved 
the arrest in Paris of a preacher from Geneva; as expressed by-Paschase 
Broét, "Iam afraid that he will escape because he has a great, influential, 
and powerful patron who will do everything possible for him.”’27 
Sensitive to social background, Jesuits expressed immense satisfaction 
whenever they reconverted any member of the ruling elite. Jesuits 
also recognized lower-class sympathy for the old faith. From Pamiers, 
Jean Pelletier wrote that all the “simple people” were willing to die for 
the Jesuits,?? Broét reported from Paris that "the simple and middle 
people" could not "bear these heresies,’’°° and Auger found that the 
"people" of Lyons were the only ones to give any cause for hope 
because of their affection for the ancient religion.?! It 1s not surprising 
that Jesuits harshly condemned those members of the lower classes who 
brazenly took part in doctrinal disputations against Catholicism. Louis 
Coudret reported on an encounter with Protestants in Savoy: “They 
said that I preached things that were not true; nonetheless, they are 
ignorant people who barely know how to read, and they presume to 
understand scripture. Once a woman came with the New Testament in 
the vernacular to dispute with me in front of many people, and she did 


26] M, VII, 557, to Lainez, 28 December 1563. 
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28LM, VII, 474, Auger to Lainez, Lyons, 7 November 1563; ARSI, GAL 83, f. 39v, 
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31ARSI, GAL 80, f. 145, to Lainez, Lyons, 7 November 1563; see also f. 197v, 
Cogordan to Lainez, Paris, 10 April 1564; Maria Cristofari Mancia, “Documenti 
gesuitico reperiti nell’ Archivio di Stato di Roma, 1561-70, 1591," AHSI, 35 (1966), 
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not know how to read, that 1s, she read with very much difficulty. 1 
write this so you will see how blinded they are by the spirit of arrogance 
and presumption. "?? 

Jesuits collected any and all, even the most farfetched and unbeliev- 
able, stories of murder and sacrilege which could discredit the Protes- 
tants. At Nimes ‘the heretical children on entering the church found a 
httle choir boy five years old wearing a priest's hat; they beat him and 
killed him." ?5 At Pamiers heretics ‘‘cut open live women and removed 
their fetuses, cut off breasts, etc." ?^ Likewise at Pamiers they broke 
into the church and burned the “holy sacrament, ”35 while at Tours one 
Calvinist walked through the streets dressed as a bishop feeding eucha- 
ristic hosts to donkeys.** Emond Auger witnessed Calvinists taking 
part in a mock procession of penitents in order to make fun of Catho- 
lics. According to Auger, “it was the strangest thing I ever saw. ”37 His 
wide-eyed response to the procession is probably the most civil reac- 
tion One could except from Jesuits at this time, and the reception 
accorded to Luca Pinelli in Geneva would never have been given to any 
Protestant by any Jesuit in France. According to the Jesuits, Protestants 
were the “children of darkness’’ who attended ‘‘Satan’s synogogue" in 
order to hear the "ministers of Satan. ^9? Despite the identification of 
Protestantism with Satan, the word used more than any other to de- 
scribe Protestantism was “plague.” Plague, or pestilence, was one of 
the greatest. curses of the period, and a combination of "plague" or 
“pestilence” and "Satan" or "devil" produced a forceful pejorative. 
Antoine Denys referred to the Huguenots as that “‘pestilential flour of 
the devil." ^? Jesuits used many pejorative terms in referring to Protes- 
tantism, but the terms fit six major categories. The most frequent is 
"pestilential," the second includes variations on “bad” or "wicked," 
and the others are “wild” or “Insane,” “rebellious” or “‘seditious,”’ 
"poor" or "wretched," and "obstinate" or “cunning.” Usually, how- 
ever, the Jesuits referred to Protestants as heretics (Protestant" was 


32LQ, VII, 180, Valle di Stura, 5 April 1561. 
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never used); “Lutheran” was used occasionally but then gradually dis- 
appeared after 1561. The first use of the term "Calvinist" was by Louis 
Coudret in January 1560,*? and Pierre Canal was the first to use "Hu- 
guenot," in April 1561.4! A prize for invective terminology would go 
to Auger; according to him the Huguenot leader Gaspard de Coligny 
was "that Attila Admiral," ^? and the Calvinist pastors were "the shit 
of the world.''4? 

G. Wylie Sypher has demonstrated that the 1mage of Protestantism in 
French Catholic polemical literature on the eve of the religious wars 
included completely distorted and preposterous charges of moral anar- 
chy. Catholic writers, according to Sypher, claimed that Protestant 
doctrines were "pretexts for crime and debauchery, . . . sodomy, 1n- 
cest, and ritual murder of infants.’’44 Jesuits certainly believed that 
Protestants were immoral, and Luca Pinelli refused to acknowledge 
Genevan modesty and morality even after witnessing it with his own 
ears and eyes, but the correspondence contains no examples of the kind 
cited by Sypher. The worst accusation leveled by Jesuits against Protes- 
tants was that they started the plague at Lyons in 1564.*? Sypher also 
notes that Catholic polemical literature accused Protestants of promot- 
ing social anarchy; the Catholic authors "equated Protestantism with 
insurrection. 46 The Jesuits shared this attitude, as indicated by the 
“rebellious” category of terms used by them to describe Protestants. 
Such characterization, however, became quite commonplace after the 
commencement of the religious wars in 1562, not only commonplace 
but also reasonable as Huguenots took up arms against the king. Thus, 
General Mercurian reminded Giovanni Battista Atanasio in 1576 that 
only the Catholic religion maintained the union between subjects and 
their princes, whereas heresy dissolved that union.^/ At times Jesuits 
seemed to be caught off guard by the tenacity with which Protestants 
clung to their beliefs and as a result considered them to be obstinate and 
proud and to a certain extent devious and cunning. Typical of this 
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attitude 1s William Creichton's belief that Protestants were so obstinate 
that they attended Calvinist services more regularly when it was illegal 
to do so than when permitted by royal decrees.*8 Emond Auger was so 
convinced of the basic obstinacy and arrogance of the Protestants that 
he claimed that it was useless to dispute with them; indirect, gentle 
methods produced better results.* Another category of terms includes 
adjectives such as “wild,” “insane,” “mad,” and “rabid.” The deaths of 
Protestants best reveal this attitude, for unlike Catholics, whose deaths 
were described as peaceful, Protestants had tortured, tormented deaths 
that revealed their fear of God's punishment. During a severe outbreak 
of the plague in Lyons, the Catholics consoled each other and died 
voluntarily. Death for the Calvinists was quite different: ‘They died for 
the most part mad, with horrendous invocations of the devil, to whom 
they once again freely offered themselves; the viscera of some burst 
open, and many ran here and there. 59 

Some of the above-mentioned elements in the Jesuit 1mage of Protes- 
tantism are evident 1n Jesuit comments on the methods used by Calvin- 
ists to gain followers in France. Jean Pelletier summarized some of these 
methods when he wrote those extremely pessimistic accounts of the 
gains made by Calvinists: “They curse God, the church, and the su- 
preme pontiff so much that I am amazed that the sky has not fallen. 
They say that the pontiff takes money from Roman whores, etc.’’?! 
"They have a thousand secret meetings and sing the Psalms of Marot in 
every shop. They masquerade in the habits of monks and assault 
churches. . . . They have again attacked the images of Notre Dame and 
of the saints and burn them and do other miserable things to them, and 
both men and women preach. . . . I still have large audiences at my 
sermons, but half is there to find fault with me, to slander, and to make 
fun of me.'?? Although Jesuits disapproved of the methods used by 
Protestants, they differed on their effectiveness. Some, including An- 
tonio Possevino and Louis Coudret, thought little of the methods,?? 
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while other Jesuits has more respect for them, even if they considered 
them to be the result of “‘ruse and finesse," which the “wretched” 
heretics knew how to use.?* Significantly, Emond Auger, the Jesuit 
who probably had the most experience in combating Protestants, had 
the most respect for their methods and even adopted some of them. At 
Toulouse, Auger encountered initial resistance from Catholics to the 
methods he employed in teaching catechism because his use of children 
in asking questions and responding to them was similar “to the manner 
of the adversaries.’’5> He encountered greater opposition from his supe- 
riors regarding his proposal to counter the Calvinist singing of the 
Psalms in the French translations by Clément Marot. Auger suggested 
that France’s greatest poet, Pierre Ronsard, translate Psalms into French 
"for singing at home, in shops and while traveling—against those that 
the adversaries go around mumbling. For the French love singing very 
much, and with this weakness the devil has won over a whole world of 
them. This would be a battle like that in the time of St. Chrysostom 
against the songs of the Arians. Everyone who sees the situation of the 
times judges it necessary to cure opposites with opposites. . . . Thus 
the people, having mass, sermons, catechism, and holy Psalms, will 
have no occasion to be led astray by any novelty.’’°° Finally, Auger 
argued that Catholics needed books in the vernacular to supplant the 
“venomous little books” of the Protestants. To justify his proposals, 
Auger explained to General Lainez, "Don't be amazed if I write such 
things, because I am in the most troubled and mistreated place in 
France, where it is necessary to have more care than any other place.’’>” 

Although no evidence indicates that Jesuits were conscious of the 
fact, many of the other methods they used against Protestantism had 
been originally developed or at least perfected by Protestants for use 
against Catholicism. From the start, Protestant leaders were acutely 
sensitive to the importance of education in their struggle with Catholi- 
cism and consequently stressed literacy, didactic sermons, and books in 
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the vernacular including catechisms. In much of this Protestants devel- 
oped a decidedly hostile, violently propagandist pose vis-à-vis Catholi- 
cism. In his study of sixteenth-century religious propaganda, Pierre 
Deyon claims that supporters of Catholicism were relatively late in 
adopting the same pose vis-à-vis Protestantism, °° and Jesuit confronta- 
tions with Protestantism support Deyon's claim. On several occasions 
Ignatius Loyola counseled Jesuits working in central Europe to avoid 
controversy with Protestants: "Do not try to put opponents in the 
wrong, but concentrate on affirming and strengthening the Catholic 
faith. "^? Loyola's successor Diego Lainez repeated this counsel on a 
number of occasions. For example, he sent instructions to Jacques 
Sylvester, one of the preachers at the college of Billom, “to moderate 
his statements against the heretics. "9? Some Jesuits in France repeated 
Loyola’s counsel at different times, from different places, and in dif- 
ferent ways. From Avignon in 1555 Ponce Cogordan asserted that it 
was enough "to educate the people in what they should know, to teach 
virtue and to reprove vice, and not to speak so much about heresy as an 
execrable and abominable thing. ”61 When Catholic authorities regained 
control of Lyons in 1563 after a temporarily successful Huguenot upris- 
ing, Emond Auger helped prevent popular Catholic retaliation and won 
the gratitude of those responsible for maintaining order by preaching 
moderation. He took as his text Luke 6:36: “Be merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful. 9? Finally, "excessively harsh, dishonest, and harm- 
ful words” when speaking of heretics constituted one of the faults 
included in William Creichton's critique of Jesuit preachers.9? 

Jesuits who favored the use of moderation did so for tactical reasons; 
they believed that a positive approach rather than a negative one would 
have the best chance of success. They would have approved the sub- 
stance of all those rather belligerent comments made by Luca Pinelli 
during his conversations in Geneva but would have disapproved of the 
obvious anger those comments caused among his listeners. But when it 
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came to books, for some reason tactics dictated an abandonment of 
moderation, and Jesuits unabashedly adopted a belligerent style and 
content. For example, Auger's Catechism, rather then being merely an 
affirmation of the Catholic faith, was a point-by-point refutation of Jean 
Calvin's Formulaire d'instruire les enfants en la chrétienté.9* Similarly, 
Auger wrote a confession of faith in refutation of Calvin's Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. His book on the sacrament of marriage was di- 
rected against the heresies of the "Calvinistes, Bezeans, Ochinistes, et 
Melanchthoniens," and his book on the eucharist was opposed to the 
"Lutheriens, Zuingliens, et Westphaliens."?9 Other Jesuits wrote 
against some of the same and different Protestant leaders, so that a sharp 
contrast existed between tactics pursued in sermons and those pursued 
in print. With time and the hardening of feelings caused by religious 
wars and controversies, the difference in tactics probably disappeared, 
and the belligerence of the book replaced the moderation of the sermon. 
Juan Maldonado probably best expressed the mood underlying the 
militant tactics: "The church is violently attacked today; theologians 
ought to rouse themselves. Our enemies . . . put so much ardor in their 
propaganda that one sees not only ministers but also soldiers, mer- 
chants, shoemakers, tailors, and blacksmiths delivering sermons. Why 
don't we, who have spent most of our lives studying theology, demon- 
strate the same ardor in maintaining and preserving our ancient reli- 
CU 

Just as Jesuits in France disagreed over the use of moderation in 
sermons, so also they disagreed on the use of force against Protestants. 
After Louis Coudret had arranged the freedom of a Genevan who had 
been imprisoned for laughing at one of his sermons, he cited Romans 
12:21 in reporting the incident to his superiors: "Do not be overcome by 
evil, but overcome evil with good. 99 Two years later, when working 


65 Catechisme et sommaire de la religion chrestienne, first published in 1563 at Lyons; see 
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May 1564, in ARSI, GAL 80, f. 209v. 

66Discours du Sainct Sacrement de Mariage, Livres II, Contre les heresies, et mesdisances, des 
Calvinistes, Bezeans, Ochinistes, et Melanchthoniens (Paris, 1572); De la vraye, reale et 
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premier (Paris, 1563). 
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with Antonio Possevino among the Waldensian communities in the 
French and Italian Alps, Coudret presented an argument against forced 
conversions: "Arms can constrain the body but not the opinions, and 
since heresy was planted with bad doctrine and persuasion and false 
preaching, it is necessary to remove it from the hearts with good 
doctrine and Catholic persuasion. ”6? Possevino had earlier expressed 
the same sentiments, but experience forced him to change his mind. 7? 
Coudret's opinions were evolving in the same direction, for in 1566 he 
argued against a royal decree giving “‘license to the heretics to preach in 
their manner,” and asserted, “if anyone reveals any certain indications 
of heresy . . . he should be punished as an example to others." ! André 
Dawant, on the other hand, had doubts about the efficacy of force. 7? 
What was at issue here, as it was in the similar disagreement over the use 
of moderation in sermons, was tactics. Those Jesuits who opposed the 
use of force were not supporters of liberty of conscience; they merely 
doubted the tactical wisdom and sincerity of forced conversions. This 
conclusion receives support from Jesuit reaction to those judicial and 
governmental initiatives taken against Protestants. Ponce Cogordan 
approved the harsh decree issued in 1559 by Henry II and then thanked 
God for the "Lutheran" burned at the stake on the day of the king's 
death.” When persecution of Protestantism lagged during the follow- 
ing year, Cogordan made an impassioned plea for the establishment of a 
"rigorous inquisition” throughout the kingdom. 7^ Jean Roger and Jean 
Pelletier approved of the more than one hundred executions of Calvin- 
ists at Toulouse. Pelletier stated that if justice would persevere for the 
more than four hundred who had yet to be tried, he would have 
grounds for hoping that the church would enjoy some peace,’ and 
Roger commented that it had pleased God to clean Toulouse by means 
of hangings and decapitations.’”© Other Jesuits echoed Roger’s com- 
ment regarding the role of divine providence in passing out justice to 
the Protestants, an attitude that was particularly evident in Jesuit reac- 
tion to the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre in 1572. Ponce Corgor- 
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dan described the massacre as a "very happy event, very much desired 
by all the Catholics, "77 and Oliver Manare called it the catechism of 
King Charles IX, a catechism that had converted more heretics than all 
the other teachers of catechism and preachers had converted during the 
previous twenty years. /? 

Despite the inflexibility of the views expressed on such events as the 
Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre, Jesuits could on occasion demon- 
strate flexibility in their approach to Protestantism, a flexibility consis- 
tent with the advice Loyola included in his Constitutions; time and time 
again he recommended Jesuits to take account of persons, places, times, 
and other circumstances. There is no better illustration of this flexibility 
than Emond Auger's attitudes toward the use of force in dealing with 
Protestants. The moderation Auger exhibited in his sermons at Lyons in 
1563 earned the appreciation of the authorities, who feared an outbreak 
of popular violence against the Huguenots. During his first sermon in 
July, Auger asserted "that religion could not be put by force in the hearts 
of men." 7? For the rest of the year he continued to advocate moderation 
in his sermons and conversations and was probably at least partially 
responsible for the maintenance of peace between the two religious 
groups.9? Five years later, in 1568, circumstances had changed, and 
Auger wrote his Pedagogue d'armes, a vindication of religious war, and 
became a vehement supporter of the war.?! The circumstances had 
changed again at Bordeaux in 1578; this time Auger helped maintain 
peaceful relations between the two religions by preaching in support of 
the government's attempts to dissolve the bitteriy anti-Protestant re- 
ligious congregations.?? 

Jesuit flexibility in confrontations with Protestants was revealed in 
other ways, most notably by Juan Maldonado in his classes of catechism 
at Poitiers in 1570. Realizing that many Calvinists had sworn never to 
enter a Catholic church, Maldonado decided to give his classes at the 
college instead of the church to increase the chances of their atten- 
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dance.9? Such flexibility on a seemingly minor point reveals a mentality 
more concerned with good results than with proper form. An orienta- 
tion toward results and achievement helps account for the tendency 
among some Jesuits to emphasize the successes of the Society in its 
encounters with Protestantism. Jesuits frequently expressed the opinion 
that their labors in France were the difference between the revival of 
Catholicism and its defeat. According to Auger, an infinite number of 
souls depended on the Society for religious instruction,?^ Louis Cou- 
dret reported that the Protestants of Embrun were blaming him for 
ruining all their plans,® and Oliver Manare informed Francis Borgia 
that the Jesuit colleges of Billom and Mauriac had conserved the Cath- 
olic religion throughout the entire province of Auvergne. Some of 
these claims were obvious exaggerations. A Jesuit college and its staff 
could certainly have an impact at a local level, especially in a relatively 
small town such as Rodez, where the college had an enrollment of 1,400. 
It is questionable, however, how much of an impact the Society had 
throughout the kingdom during these years; fourteen colleges with a 
combined staff in 1575 of 315 Jesuits, many of whom were still novices 
and scholastics, could not have had much influence on a population of 
some twenty million, even if, as the Jesuit Eleuthére Dupont suggested, 
one good preacher was enough to maintain the faith of an entire prov- 
ince by moving from place to place and following the example set by 
the apostles of the primitive church.® 

Historians have recognized that the Catholic church in France 
emerged from the period of religious wars with renewed vigor and 
vitality. The threat posed by Protestantism heightened the conscious- 
ness of Catholics and increased their devotion to precisely those things 
under attack. The correspondence from the Jesuit mission to France 
provides more evidence in support of these generalizations. Louis Cou- 
dret put it most succinctly when he stated, "The tumults of the heretics 
cause people to come to our sermons with always increasing dih- 
gence.’’88 [n describing the Christmas festival at Lyons in 1572, follow- 
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ing the Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre, Francesco Fasani connected 
the increased religious fervor of the inhabitants with both the defeat of 
the Huguenots and the triumph of the Society of Jesus: “Our church has 
been very much frequented during these feast days; four assiduous 
priests have not been able to keep up with so many penitents. Our 
church has been always full of people on every feast day until midday. 
So many come to the sermons of Father Possevino that at times the 
church as well as the new chapel and choirs could not contain such a 
multitude. God be blessed that here in Lyons no one says any more, 
Lets go to the synogogue of the Huguenots,’... but they say 
throughout the city, ‘Let’s go to the Jesuits.’ May the glory be to the 
highest God. ”’8? 


82PC, H, 175, to Polanco, Lyons, 30 December 1572. 
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D November 1571 the Italian Jesuit Ignazio Balsamo became one of 
the consultors to the newly appointed provincial of Aquitaine, 
Claude Matthieu. One of his duties was to report twice a year to the 
general of the Society on the deportment of the provincial and on the 
state of the province. In May 1572 Balsamo made his first report to 
General Francis Borgia: "All the while I have been in France, which has 
been a little less than five years, I have had a heavy heart, seeing that 
affairs here did not go according to the Society's procedures, and I had 
httle hope of seeing a quick, complete, and perfect reformation of the 
situation. However, after the Lord had pleased to make this father our 
provincial, I have seen it for certain. . . . And I hope that shortly this 
province will be equal to all the others which are well ordered and 
regulated, because this father 1s very much inclined to live according to 
the procedures of the Society. . . . Father Claude's principle virtues are 
the following: an ardent zeal for service to God, such alove of obedience 
that he almost continuously thinks of the Society, his office, and his 
subjects, and always speaks of these things, an admirable dependence on 
his superiors in Rome, a great desire for the perfect observation of the 
poverty of the Society as well as all the Constitutions and regulations of 
the Society, and a rare ability to assist other Jesuits."! While Claude 
Matthieu scored high marks, primarily as a result of his dedication to 
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Jesuit regulations and procedures, Annibal Coudret, who replaced Mat- 
thieu as provincial, was the subject of criticism for his failure to observe 
them. In April 1576 Balsamo wrote an unfavorable report on Coudret 
to General Everard Mercurian: “I would like him to read more often the 
rules and orders of the Society, the decrees of the congregations, and the 
regulations that come from Rome, because on many occasions he does 
not know them, and it seems that he has never seen them, even though 
he has them in his room. He takes much pleasure in that old way of 
proceeding simply without so many rules; on the other hand, he is 
extremely demanding when it comes to matters relating to obedience 
and to the rules of Father Ignatius of holy memory.'? 

In October 1577 it was the turn of William Creichton, the rector at 
Lyons, to be the subject of one of Balsamo's letters to the general. When 
Balsamo learned that Creichton might become the new provincial of 
Aquitaine, he wrote an extremely long, rambling critique of Creich- 
ton's character and of his conduct as rector. Some of the particular 
points of criticism included the following: Creichton did not insist on 
regular attendance at prayers, he seldom made the moral exhortations 
expected of rectors, he permitted the period of recreation to degenerate 
into discussions of matters such as war and politics rather than religion, 
he did not enforce the bells that marked the end of recreation, the rule to 
speak Latin, or the regulations governing the library, he very often ate 
outside the house, he did not arrange for sermons in the refectory, he 
permitted two of his young countrymen to reside at the college, and he 
did not have the sacristan announce the feast days on Sundays as was the 
custom in the Society. These criticisms once again reveal Balsamo's 
concern for proper institutional procedures; at one point he claimed, 
‘The rules are badly observed,” and he later repeated a criticism he had 
made of Coudret: "He knows little of the rules of the Society." In 
concluding, Balsamo echoed.a previous comment: “My father, I have 
been in France for ten years. The greatest and most continual trial or, to 
put it better, cross that I have had and still have is to see us proceeding so 
simply without a spirit of perfection.” 

Ironically, when Creichton had learned in November 1574 that Bal- 
samo would be the new rector at Lyons, he proclaimed his pleasure 
with the choice on account of Balsamo's virtues, "especially in the 
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observance of the rules and regulations of the Society".* As rector 
Balsamo displayed an obsession with proper institutional procedures. 
For example, in June 157$ he requested clarification from General 
Mercurian on which regulations required absolute obedience: “I would 
like to know if all the rules of the rector have to be obeyed, . . . because 
it seems to me that some are not in use, others are of little importance, 
while others would be too great a burden to the rector.” Balsamo then 
professed his discomfort in deciding by himself which rules fit in which 
category and consequently requested assistance from Mercurian.? Al- 
though positions of authority normally changed every three years, 
Balsamo retained his office for only one year; he then became director of 
the congregation of Notre Dame, a minor position. His replacement as 
rector was William Creichton, who reported that everyone considered 
Balsamo inept for the position of rector: "He wishes the literal observ- 
ance of every single rule, except for the one that permits him as rector to 
grant dispensations from particular rules. ''ó 


The religious order established by Ignatius Loyola was the climax of 
the progressive organization and centralization in the development of 
religious life 1n Europe. The brevity and simplicity of the monastic Rule 
written in the sixth century by Saint Benedict of Nursia sharply con- 
trasts with the length and complexity of Loyola's Constitutions." An 
extreme view of the result of such centralization and organization oc- 
curs in David Mitchell’s book on the Jesuits: “It is a manic attempt to 
institutionalize a way of life, a spirituality, which had grown naturally 
among the founder members. À company is transformed into a legalis- 
tic hierarchical Society, a pilgrim priest into a mass-produced conform- 
ist Jesuit. 5 Mitchell’s point is valid, but it suffers from overstatement 
and ignores two aspects of Loyola's attitude toward the institutionaliza- 
tion of his company of pilgrims. The first is Loyola’s stress on unity, a 
unity fostered by regulations and developed by the superiors’ primary 
function of creating an apostolic community of love.? The second 1s 
Loyola’s advice to take account of persons, places, times, and other 
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circumstances rather than to follow his prescriptions blindly.!? In fact, 
at times Jesuits 1n France had an amazing degree of freedom to proceed 
as they wished or to organize as they saw best, and at times they would 
have preferred more direction from Rome. When a Jesuit at Billom 
requested Loyola to send him instructions on the order of lessons, the 
reply came from the vicar general Diego Lainez: ‘“Enclosed is the order 
of lessons, yet if you have a better one, you can use it. "'!! 

As time went by, however, as the Society grew in size, as it devel- 
oped its educational mission, and as one general succeeded another, 
such flexibility and freedom became less and less possible. Ten years 
after Lainez gave such freedom and flexibility to the college at Billom, 
Emond Auger as provincial of Aquitaine reported to General Borgia on 
his efforts to have the colleges follow the procedures used at Rome: 
“Throughout this province we will establish conformity as: much as 
possible; otherwise there 1s danger that the variations might impede the 
greater good.” 12 Even the length and complexity of the Constitutions 
became inadequate; the best testimony to this comes from the letter 
written by Claude Matthieu after he became provincial of Aquitaine in 
1571: "The regulations that I have are these: the Constitutions, the de- 
crees of the two congregations, the authentic bulls of the Society, the 
rules of the provincial, rector, and minister, the summary of the com- 
mon rules, pilgrimages, consultor, admonitor, examiner, superinten- 
dent, procurator, purchaser, prefect of the house, aedile, prefect of the 
library, custodian of clothing, prefect of the refectory, treasurer, prefect 
of the sick, cook, builder, bedrooms, visitor, janitor, the rules of 
classes, teachers, . . . prefect of studies, and corrector, rules and order 
of the study of philosophy and advancement in grades, rules of the 
provincial congregation. These are all the rules I have, and I have the 
customs of the college of Rome.’’!” 

Everard Mercurian, the fourth general, has received credit (or con- 
demnation) for many of the administrative developments within the 
Society, including the composition of rules for positions of authority 
and the evaluation and codification of the ever-expanding directives on 
education.!^ But the pressures toward control and conformity always 


10See Brodrick, Origin, 101. 
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existed, and earlier generals provide illustrative examples of the trend. 
Lainez ordered Oliver Manare to use hooks rather than buttons on his 
clothing, !? and the first instance of a cipher to report on the behavior of 
other Jesuits occurred under the supervision of Borgia.!© The move- 
ment toward conformity and control was not completely the work of 
Mercurian, nor did it emanate solely from superiors in Rome. On 
numerous occasions Jesuits in France requested more directives from 
Rome, including the compilation of yet more regulations. Claude Mat- 
thieu requested a set of rules for the companion of the provincial,!? and 
the Jesuits who gathered in 1576 for the provincial congregation of 
Aquitaine suggested the printing of rules for students. !® 

All these rules and regulations created a number of problems for the 
Jesuits in France. First, superiors faced the challenge of mastering them 
all, a situation succinctly summarized by Giovanni Battista Atanasio 
when he became rector at Chambéry: “I am learning the ABC's of the 
rectors. '” Despite such efforts, when Everard Mercurian visited the 
provinces of France and Aquitaine in 1569, he discovered that he needed 
to examine the rectors and provincials on the rules, both the common 
rules and the rules of their own office.?? Second, Jesuits had to under- 
stand this expanding corpus of directives; one feature of the Jesuit 
correspondence with their superiors in Rome was requests for clarifica- 
tion on particular rules or regulations. The rule on the gratuitous nature 
of Jesuit services created a number of such requests: whether Jesuits 
could accept money for traveling expenses, whether they could place a 
collection box for the poor in the Jesuit church at Lyons, whether the 
Company of Mercy established by Auger at Toulouse could collect 
money for the relief of prisoners.?! A third set of problems caused by 
the Society's institutional procedures was that Jesuits on occasion had to 
expend considerable effort in defense of the Constitutions and on behalf 
of Jesuit privileges and regulations. In 1565 Oliver Manare discovered 
that Jean Pelletier had accepted unsuitable conditions for the establish- 
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ment of the college at Tournon, forcing Manare to confront the foun- 
der, the cardinal of Tournon. He informed the cardinal “that these 
conditions were intolerable to us and repugnant to our Constitutions, and 
that one single condition ought to suffice, namely, that we live accord- 
ing to our Constitutions. "?? Another revealing incident concerned the 
confidential nature of the Constitutions, even those who had joined the 
Society could not read them in their entirety; novices saw only a set of 
excerpts.2? Before approving the legal existence of the Society in 
France, the Parlement of Paris quite reasonably wanted to examine the 
Constitutions, but Jesuits in Paris refused, claiming that they feared their 
enemies would use them to find fault with the Society. As a solution to 
the impasse the Jesuits offered to show them to the king’s private 
council; Ponce Cogordan confided to General Lainez that he thought no 
member of the council would "take the trouble to read them. ”24 Ul- 
timately, however, after the Parlement renewed its order for the Jesuits 
to show the Constitutions to the bishop, Cogordan prepared what he 
termed a “‘castrated”’ version.?? The shortage of qualified staff at Jesuit 
colleges led to a fourth set of problems, as Jesuits experienced difficulty 
in observing all the regulations. Mercurian noticed this during his visit 
in 1569; he informed Borgia that at some colleges it was necessary for 
one person to hold several offices, and this person was consequently 
unable to follow all the rules for each. As an example Mercurian cited a 
jesuit who held the offices of vice-rector, procurator, prefect of the 
boarding house, teacher, and priest.26 

As real as these problems were for Jesuits in their efforts to cope with 
a growing body of rules and regulations, perhaps the most debilitating 
result was one never explicitly stated—that the institutionalization of 
the Society probably stifled the creativity that comes with flexibility and 
freedom as Jesuits became increasingly tied to written instructions and 
to directives from Rome. Giovanni Battista Atanasio's efforts to get a 
response from Mercurian on a pressing matter reveal how directives 
from Rome could restrict Jesuit action in France: "It seems to me that 
when something 1s faithfully explained to you and that it 1s not inher- 
ently difficult, one ought not to intervene with so much needless advice 
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that it only serves to wear out the pen in writing and rewriting.’’?’ Just 
as revealing is Jean Pionneau’s comment: “I would rather err with 
others than to accomplish good on my own." Pionneau made this 
comment in a letter to General Mercurian, a letter marked soli, that is, 
intended for the general's eyes only. The word soli was usually used for 
letters containing sensitive or confidential material about individual 
Jesuits, but Pionneau used it for another reason: “I have not written soli 
on account of any secret thing but in order that you see this if you have 
time.’ ^5 In other words, the institutionalization and growth of the 
Society had led to a situation of impersonalization. Jesuits could not be 
certain that the general read their letters, a contrast with the intimacy 
and intense personal interest demonstrated by Loyola and to less extent 
by Lainez and Borgia. 

Given these circumstances, it 1s not at all surprising that some Jesuits 
longed for the simplicity and intimacy of the early years of the Society 
and for the paternal solicitude of Ignatius Loyola. This was particularly 
the case for older Jesuits such as Ponce Cogordan (born in 1500), who 
wrote to generals on a number of occasions advising them of the need to 
return to Loyola's prescriptions for the Society.^? Similarly, as indi- 
cated by Balsamo's letters, tension existed between those Jesuits who 
favored the less-structured approach of Loyola and those who preferred 
rules and regulations. To return to a point made earher, the role of the 
superior in the Society of Jesus according to Loyola was to make an 
apostolic community of love. According to John Carrol Futrell, any 
superior, whether general, provincial, or rector, had the task of de- 
veloping unity and union among all Jesuits to achieve the end of the 
Society.” Such an idealistic description of the role of the superior was 
never explicitly stated in the correspondence of the Jesuits in France, but 
hints of it do exist. Oliver Manare claimed that as provincial he at- 
tempted to foster among his subjects "the pure spirit of the Society, . . . 
that is, promptness in obedience, contentment with poverty, simplicity 
in conversation, peace and union among themselves. ”3t Similarly, two 
consultor reports on Jean Pionneau, rector at Avignon, faulted him for 
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his failure to promote an environment conducive to unity. One of the 
counsultors, Benedetto Negri, claimed that Pionneau was ‘more feared 
than loved by his subjects for not demonstrating that gentleness and 
paternal affection which the spirit of the Society requires." ?? 

On occasion Jesuits in France announced their close ties to the Society 
of Jesus. Emond Auger proclaimed in 1573 that he loved the Society 
more than the rest of the world, more than himself even, and he later 
asserted that his love for the Society would never diminish no matter 
what happened.?? One of the ties binding this Jesuit community to- 
gether, regardless of location, was the exchange of letters. As a result of 
the system initiated by Loyola, each Jesuit institution wrote a letter 
containing ‘‘the edifying reports” every four months; these letters, the 
so-called quadrimestres, then circulated among the other institutions.?^ 
The receipt of a batch of quadrimestres could, so it seems, send Jesuits 
into rapturous Joy. Louis Coudret used the following phrases in one 
letter to describe his reaction to the news sent to him: “I have had great 


consolation. . . . It was dear to me. . . . lam greatly pleased. . . . [am 
extremely happy. ''?? The reverse was a state of disconsolation when no 
letters arrived: "We are here like orphans, . . . for the love of God, 


write us a letter"—1n the words of Ponce Cogordan.* When Oliver 
Manare did not receive any letters, he compared his desolation to 
purgatory and called it the harshest penance he could endure.’ 
Jesuit affirmations of loyalty and solidarity fit the traditional picture 
of the Society of Jesus as a monolithic organization that presented a 
highly unified and tightly knit front to nonmembers. As a broad gener- 
alization this traditional picture contains much truth, but on occasion 
Jesuits expressed another view, as Giovanni Battista Atanasio did in a 
letter to Juan Polanco: "One can truly say that the Society has never 
suffered as much from others, whether heretics or not, as from its own 
sons. °° Although Atanasio was perhaps guilty of exaggeration, within 
the Society itself Jesuits demonstrated an amazing amount of discord 
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and disunion, even if they could present a common front to nonmem- 
bers. The first source of this discord and disunion was simply personal 
antagonism or conflict in personality. The best example of two Jesuits 
hating each other—to put it bluntly—involved Claude Matthieu and 
Emond Auger, whose hatred began as early as 1566 and resulted in 
years of mutual recrimination.?? The antagonism between these two 
reached its climax many years later when they were leaders of opposing 
factions of Jesuits; Matthieu was the leader of those Jesuits who sup- 
ported the Catholic League, Auger led those who opposed it and sup- 
ported King Henry IL. # The correspondence contains other examples 
of personal feuds,*! and although it is hard to pinpoint the precise 
results of such antagonism, it had a negative impact on the Jesuit 
mission to France. 

Institutional rivalry was another source of discord and disunion with- 
in the Society. Rectors squabbled with each other not only over scarce 
teachers but also over financial support, as each rector made cases for 
the special requirements of his own institution, claimed that other 
colleges were dumping useless staff on him, and demanded redress. ^? In 
1572 Claude Matthieu thanked God when he finally managed to settle 
the financial disputes between the rectors of the colleges in the province 
of Aquitaine, but, as he complained to the vicar general Nadal, he still 
had to settle a dispute with the province of France, a dispute that had 
resulted in "many letters and much bitterness during all these years.” 43 
Matthieu's complaint reveals that provincials were just as capable of 
squabbling as were the rectors. In fact, his actions as provincial furnish a 
good illustration of the way institutional rivalry could replace Jesuit 
solidarity. As provincial of Aquitaine he sent a troublesome Jesuit to the 
Jesuit college at Loreto in Italy in order to be rid of him,** then when he 
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became provincial of France he removed qualified staff from Aquitaine 
to his new province. 

Another source of discord among Jesuits resulted from the system of 
grades established by Loyola. The Society accepted as members priests 
and those who intended to become priests as well as those whose task it 
was to assist them as cooks, tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, and the 
like.^9 These latter were the lay brothers or, in the Society's terminol- 
ogy, temporal coadjutors. Loyola went beyond this to establish a grade 
of spiritual coadjutors, Jesuits who were priests but, because they had 
only taken simple and not solemn vows, were not full or professed 
members of the Society. In Loyola's scheme a Jesuit had to be proficient 
in theology before he could become professed. Spiritual coadjutors 
were tied to the Society, but the Society was not tied to them; they were 
not free to leave the Society, but the Society could unilaterally terminate 
their membership. This system of grades, one of Loyola's innovations, 
resulted in confusion and contention, some of which have endured to 
modern times.*” One consequence of a shortage of qualified staff was 
that on occasion Jesuits had to work as teachers before they had com- 
pleted their education, and they continued to teach for so many years 
that they lost the opportunity for further study. In other words, these 
Jesuits could never become full or professed members of the Society 
because they had no chance of becoming proficient in theology. Just as 
unfair was the situation that existed for a time as a result of a decision by 
Pope Pius V, who did not approve of Loyola's innovations regarding 
grades and ruled that henceforth a Jesuit had to be professed before he 
was ordained, meaning that young men ordained at this time achieved 
what was denied to many who had faithfully served the Society for 
many years.*® The provincial of France at this time, Oliver Manare, 
predicted in January 1568 that the situation would result in trouble^?— 
and it did in 1573 among the Jesuit community in Paris. Although the 
sources are not clear, evidently some Jesuit priests who were not pro- 
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fessed believed that they did not have to obey any rules until they took 
their solemn vows. They accordingly formed a covert group and se- 
cretly disobeyed their superiors.?? Another problem surfaced at the 
colleges of Bourges and Nevers in 1578. Juan Maldonado discovered 
that the coadjutors at these two colleges were “amazingly alienated 
from the spirit of the Society” as a result of their fears that the Society 
would dismiss them despite their years of service.?! 

Several other sources contributed to contention among Jesuits. One 
of these was national antagonism, especially that of French Jesuits 
toward Jesuits of other nationalities working in France. Foreign Jesuits 
felt discrimination against them by their French superiors, and some 
French Jesuits believed that foreign Jesuits held too many positions of 
authority within France. In 1569 General Borgia ordered the visitor 
Everard Mercurian “to eliminate this humor" that was incompatible 
with the "union of charity" in the Society,?? but several years later 
Antonio Possevino informed the vicar general Nadal that "the humor 
of nationalism could not be so quickly eradicated from these northern 
souls." 5? Some evidence suggests that theology was another source of 
contention among Jesuits in France, as for example when the Spanish 
theologian Juan Mariana, who taught at Paris, accused his rector Ed- 
mund Hay of holding heretical opinions on the theology of free will and 
predestination.?* On the whole, however, Jesuits in France did not 
indulge in theological disputes with one another. More evidence exists 
for disputes on matters pertaining to politics. First, Jesuits were divided 
on the appropriateness of the Society's involvement in political affairs. 
À group of Jesuits, including Oliver Manare, Juan Maldonado, William 
Creichton, Ponce Cogordan, and Edmund Hay, disapproved of such 
involvement and sent unfavorable reports to Rome on the actions of 
Jesuits who meddled in affairs of state, namely, Emond Auger, Claude 
Matthieu, and Antonio Possevino. Hay, for example, informed Mer- 
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curian of Auger’s political involvement—an involvement that annoyed 
the French court and included the establishment of a network of spies— 
and urged Mercurian to eradicate such action from the entire Society.?? 
Second, Jesuits who did become involved in affairs of state could dis- 
agree on policies. The best example of this 1s the already-mentioned 
factions led by Auger and Matthieu which supported opposing sides in 
the struggle between the French court and the League of Catholic 
princes. All these various disputes combined with the discord and 
contention had a negative effect on the Jesuit mission in France, but the 
precise effect would be impossible to measure. Although it would be 
inappropriate to define the Society of Jesus as a group of men working 
against one another for the greater glory of God, the level of discord and 
disunion was higher than anticipated. E 

Much worse was the problem created by those dismissed from the 
Society. Various criteria reveal the seriousness of this problem. First, 
the Jesuit correspondence devoted considerable attention to behavioral 
problems, dismissals, and the related topic of Jesuits who left the So- 
ciety on their own. Second, the available evidence suggests that a 
significant proportion of Jesuits departed from the Society; the figure 
for Jesuits 1n France 1s about 35 percent. Third, the high departure rate 
compounded the serious shortage of qualified staff, as men who had 
spent years in preparation to teach at Jesuit colleges left the Society to 
take up other careers; the average length of time between entry and 
departure was over nine years.?? The data from which these figures 
were calculated do not distinguish between those whom the Society 
dismissed and those who left on their own. Sometimes only a fine line 
separated the two categories; severe behavioral problems indicated that 
some Jesuits obviously had no vocation for the Society, resulüng in a 
toss-up whether they would leave or be dismissed. Juridically, how- 
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ever, there was a significant difference between the two categories, a 
difference related to the previously discussed system of grades in the 
Society. Most Jesuits—the coadjutors—had taken only simple vows 
and consequently were tied to the Society, but the Society could easily 
dismiss them. When the Society dismissed such men, the simple vows 
were no longer binding; the men could do as they liked. But when a 
Jesuit left the Society on his own, he was excommunicated and re- 
mained so until he obtained dispensation from his vows.57 

Loyola devoted considerable attention in his Constitutions to the topic 
of dismissal and apostasy, the Society’s term for voluntary departure. In 
the first place the Constitutions contained elaborate regulations on pro- 
cedures and causes for dismissal. A Jesuit could be dismissed (1) if he 
was incorrigible in some passions or vices which offend his Divine 
Majesty,” or 1f his continued membership was (2) “contrary to the 
good of the Society,” (3) “simultaneously contrary to the good of the 
Society and of the individual,” or (4) “contrary to the good of others 
outside the Society. "^5 Loyola added one important qualification to this 
list; those with potential to lead an active life of Christian service were 
not as likely to face dismissal.°? The same principle applied to those 
who left voluntarily, the apostates; Loyola stipulated that “‘if these 
subjects are such that it seems a service to God our Lord not to let them 
gointhis way, . . . diligent measures can be taken to bring them back.” 
Aside from this stipulation, the Constitutions stated that superiors need 
not take any measures to bring apostates back to the Society.9? This was 
a significant departure from the procedures of other religious orders, 
whose houses usually contained prisons for the disobedient and whose 
superiors had the obligation to return apostates by force, make them do 
penance, and reintegrate them into the religious community. When 
someone asked Loyola where his prison for the disobedient was, he 
pointed to the door.?! 

The case of Nicolas Liétard illustrates many of the general points 
concerning misbehavior, dismissal, and apostasy. Liétard was one of 
those who found it difficult to carry the burden of the Society and was 
consequently restless, unhappy, and tempted to abandon his religious 
vocation. His solicitous superior, Paschase Broét, prescribed prayer and 
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self-mortification as means of overcoming temptation and remaining 
steadfast in his vocation, and when these did not work he suggested in 
1561 that Liétard go on pilgrimage to Rome.9? Although initially un- 
willing, Liétard eventually went to Rome, and on his return in 1563 he 
was assigned to preach in Paris. However, his new superior, Oliver 
Manare, considered him unfit for this position; indeed, Manare thought 
him to be extremely dangerous and completely undependable and 
feared that he would always be a source of trouble to others. Manare 
consequently sought permission from Lainez to dismiss him from the 
Society, even though he admitted that there existed “a very great need 
of persons who could do as much as he could and should do. 9? Liétard 
was not dismissed, however, and he remained in the Society for another 
three years. In 1566 he sought permission to leave and gave Manare four 
reasons for his request: his family needed him, his health needed special 
care, he had always been unhappy in the Society, and he felt obligated to 
work in his own country. Manare, far from approving, claimed that the 
reasons were not at all adequate. 

Liétard’s case is illustrative because it reveals the range of actions 
taken to help Jesuits who had problems with their vocation. The initial 
remedies were, as expressed by Juan Maldonado, "prayer, meditation, 
reading, exhortation. "9? Failing these, the next remedy was to under- 
take a pilgrimage or to work in a kitchen, hospital, or at other humble 
tasks as penance or in probation. For example, Broët placed Sébastien 
Megense and Salvatore Lencio on probation doing “the humble tasks of 
the house for six or seven months"; then they made a general con- 
fession, renewed their vows, took communion, and promised to per- 
severe in the Society for all their lives. As illustrated by the case of 
Liétard, superiors hesitated in dismissing members, even though their 
behavior warranted 1t, 1f they were capable of performing service to the 
Society. Manare's angry reaction to Liétard's request to leave indicates 
that he was not going to imitate Loyola by pointing to the door. 

The Society did in fact have its "prisons" for the disobedient. Jean 
Cospeanus claimed that he was held prisoner in a room before being 
forced to return to Rome.?7 When Gaspard Mercier left the Society, 
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Possevino informed him that according to the papal bull against apos- 
tates he was excommunicated and that the Society could have him put 
in prison. A number of other cases demonstrate that for some the only 
way out was by stealth and flight. A good example is that of Fédéric 
Sager, a novice who had not yet taken his vows and who had discovered 
that he had no vocation in the Society. His superior, Pierre Lohier, 
instead of merely "pointing to the door," refused to permit Sager to 
take his problems to the provincial and then finally sent him in the 
custody of one of the lay brothers. “But,” in the words of Lohier, “‘the 
gallant escaped en route" and went to Clermont, where he obtained 
employment teaching Jacobin novices. Far from leaving it at that, 
Lohier wanted the Jacobins to dismiss him and used the opportunity to 
suggest that stern measures such as imprisonment or other punishment 
be taken against apostates.9? Francis Borgia even thought it was unfair 
for those who were dismissed on account of misbehavior to escape 
some form of punishment. 7? Jesuits also attempted to have the secular 
authorities impose further penalties on the apostates. At the request of 
Auger, the cardinal of Lorraine sought and obtained in 1569 royal 
consent for a decree prohibiting anyone who left the Society from 
holding any office, benefice, or teaching position.’! For some reason 
the decree remained a dead letter, and in 1575 Pierre Lohier argued that 
the king should command that apostates could not hold any educa- 
tional, judicial, or religious office in the entire kingdom. 7? 

On some occasions Jesuits demonstrated fraternal concern for the 
apostates, either by supporting their requests to return to the Society or 
by assisting them to obtain dispensation from their vows. As an exam- 
ple of the former, Annibal Coudret petitioned Borgia to permit Thé- 
odore Patte to reenter the Society after Patte had secretly departed 
almost two years previously to tutor the children of a lawvyer.”* William 
Creichton helped Antoine Chalon obtain dispensation from his vows 
by writing to General Mercurian, a very surprising and charitable deed 
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in view of the trouble Chalon had caused the province of Aquitaine. 4 
More often, however, Jesuits were extremely antagonistic toward those 
who left, derisively referring to them as fuorusciti, a word meaning 
"exiles" but connoting “outlaws.” The antagonism was usually mu- 
tual. When Jean Masson left the Society he took a teaching position, 
significantly, at the college in Paris that was the most hostile to the 
Jesuits. Oliver Manare gleefully reported that Masson's performance 
was somewhat less than impressive: “He has acquired a merited reputa- 
tion for being insane, deficient, unsteady, and stupid. . . . This is 
how," Manare continued, “Christ our Lord punishes those who are 
ungrateful to Him. "7? 

The correspondence indicates that two major factors influenced Jesuit 
attitudes toward the apostates: The first of these relates to the shortage 
of qualified staff for the Jesuit mission in France. Those men who left 
after many years of training and study were a valuable resource the 
Society could ill afford to lose. Annibal Coudret complained that the 
training Jesuits received gave them "the means to earn their livelihood 
outside the Society, "76 and Pierre Lohier claimed that some "only enter 
our Society in order to become educated, and then they turn their heels 
to us without being the least bit grateful to the Society. "77 Giovanni 
Battista Viola warned Lainez that Jeróme Le Bas, who was on the point 
of departing for Louvain to further his theological studies, was not 
altogether firm in his vocation; "I say this so that when he has studied at 
the expense of the Society he may not go elsewhere." 7? Viola's timely 
warning became Jesuit policy; Jesuits whose fervor was suspect could 
not continue their education. Francis Borgia ordered that Pierre Chalon, 
brother of the above-mentioned Antoine, should not study philosophy 
until he had adequately served the Society by teaching others what he 
had already learned in the Society.’”? When both brothers departed, an 
irate Borgia demanded restitution for the Society's expenses, quoting 
Galatians 6:7: “God is not mocked’’; and so the Jesuits in France sent a 


bill to the Chalon father. ®° 
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The second factor emphasized by Jesuits in discussing their attitude 
toward apostasy was scandal, and at times their eagerness to avoid 
scandal resulted in seemingly paradoxical reactions. On the one hand, 
one of the four principle reasons for dismissing members was fear that 
their behavior could cause a scandal and thereby harm the Society's 
reputation. On the other hand, whenever someone left the Society, that 
action in itself was considered capable of causing a scandal. When 
Claude Matthieu made a case for stern measures against the apostates, 
one of the reasons he gave was ''the scandal to foreigners," meaning 
non-Jesuits, which resulted from their departure.?! On many different 
occasions and in many different ways, Jesuits demonstrated a concern 
that bordered on the obsessive for avoiding scandal and for promoting 
and preserving the Society's honor and reputation.®? Jesuits moreover 
had an externalized rather than an internalized concept of honor; public 
disclosure of a fault was worse than the fault itself. Oliver Manare 
recommended that Pedro Perpinyà be permitted to take his final vows 
even though he was too free in his conversation; Manare argued that 
Perpinyà's conversation was not a source of scandal because he talked in 
that manner only to his superiors and not in public.9? Sébastien des 
Molineaux reported that one Jesuit extorted money from his students 
and, what was worse, touched them in an intimate manner. Molineaux 
was happy to conclude, however, ‘God be thanked and praised that the 
affair ended without any scandal"; that is, it was kept quiet. 9* 

Jesuit preoccupation with honor 1s hard to reconcile with the humility 
and self-abnegation expected of them. Perhaps the solution to this 
paradox is to separate the individual Jesuit from the corporate Society. 
This 1s what Ponce Cogordan did when he learned of the persecution 
suffered by the Society in Spain: "If such an injury was done to my own 
person, . . . I would endure it for the love of God, but because it is done 
to the body of the Society, if I had the power I would not let it go 
unpunished.’’®> This concern for the Society's honor is to a certain 
extent understandable, for the order was a new one and Jesuits were 
justifiably anxious about its image and its reputation. Another factor 
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that helps explain this concern is the tendency to identify the good of the 
Society with the glory of God. Itis significant that from time to time in 
their correspondence Jesuits modified their motto, “to the greater glory 
of God," to read “‘to the honor of God and of our Society.” Jesuits had 
difficulty distinguishing between the honor and glory of God and the 
honor and glory of the Society. As Michael Foss puts it, they assumed 
that ““God’s glory demands a healthy and active Society of Jesus. "9? 
Jesuits in France made comparable statements on a number of occa- 
sions. Jean Voille observed that people alienated from Jesuits were 
consequently alienated from God,®’ and Giovanni Battista Viola com- 
pared those who attacked the Society to those who persecuted the 
crucified Christ.55 Even though Ponce Cogordan admitted on one 
occasion that some good, devout Catholics opposed the Society,#? the 
tendency was to consider such opposition as the work of the devil.?° 

Perhaps this identification of the Society with the divinity at least 
partially explains the tendency for some Jesuits to adopt means of 
questionable integrity to achieve the Society’s ends, as if the Society's 
mission placed it above morality. The correspondence yields no horren- 
dous deeds, no murders or abductions perpetrated to advance the cause 
of Catholicism or the power of the Society, just various sneaky misde- 
meanors. Loyola’s Constitutions contain no justification for such misde- 
meanors and no exhortations on the need to commit them, but they do 
contain a very good example. Superiors could possess letters indicating 
that they had full and ample authority to dismiss misbehaving Jesuits, 
but these letters were solely for the purpose of making subjects “have 
greater respect and be the more humble and obedient” toward their 
superiors. Private letters to the superiors would limit their authority.?! 
Jesuits in France continued to use such "show" letters. Oliver Manare, 
for example, requested the vicar general Jerénimo Nadal to send a letter 
prohibiting Jesuits from writing letters of recommendation for people. 
With such a letter to show people the Jesuits themselves would not 
offend by refusing to write.?^ Another variation of the same practice 


86Michael Foss, The Founding of the Jesuits, 1540 (London, 1969), 180. 

87ARSI, GAL 87, f. 209v, to Mercurian, Tournon, 9 June 1575. 

88EM, II, 497, to Loyola, Paris, 5 February 1551. 

89M, V, 120, to Lainez, Paris, 3 July 1560. 

PARSI, GAL 81, f. 1, Manare to Polanco, Billom, 17 May 1565; 87, f. 132 and 88, f. 
48, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 18 April 1575 and 20 February 1576. 
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was to write “show” letters to Rome, at times with slightly misleading 
information, and to send another letter with the correct information. 
Louis Coudret sent two such letters to Rome, one presumably to satisfy 
the bishop of Geneva, who was paying for his mission, the other full of 
less optimistic news.?? When Ponce Cogordan labored for the legal 
existence of the Society in France, he could, as already noted, offer to 
show the Constitutions to the royal council in the belief that no one 
would take the trouble to read them, and he could prepare that “‘cas- 
trated” version in the hope that it would pass as the complete docu- 
ment. He also attempted to bribe servants and notaries in order to learn 
what had transpired in the royal councils.?* When Paschase Broët hoped 
that the college at Pamiers could provide a badly needed boost to the 
Society's reputation, he requested Lainez to send men of exceptional 
ability to teach there; the men could then go elsewhere as soon as they 
had created the necessary impression.?? William Creichton attempted to 
obtain the small inheritance of one novice without his knowledge, even 
though Creichton doubted that the novice would persevere in the 
Society. In writing this to the vicar general Nadal, Creichton added, 
“We do not want to be discovered . . . in order not to incur the hatred 
of some people. '?9 These examples reveal that, to achieve the Jesuit 
strategy for France, the ends could sometimes justify the means. 


BARSI, GAL 79, ff. 100- 100v; LQ, VI, 537-539, to Lainez, Avignon, 28 February 
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Providence and Prayer 


N April 1562 Emond Auger took time from his duties at the Jesuit 
college in Tournon to write a long, rambling letter to Diego Lainez, 
so long that Auger felt obliged to apologize: "I beg you to forgive me 
for such a history, but I do not know how to find the brevity that is 
necessary for someone who has consideration for all of your occupa- 
tions. ! The purpose of this "history" was to inform Lainez of Auger's 
activities and of the general state of affairs in that part of France. Auger 
began by describing a royal edict that prohibited heretics from attend- 
ing the college at Tournon, a right they had previously enjoyed as a 
result of a decision by the parlement of Nimes. “God be praised for His 
favor. . . . This edict has increased the devotion and modesty of the 
students who have remained, and never has anyone seen such crowds of 
boys and others at confession and communion, all of exceptional talent 
and quality. Praise God." In addition to this, according to rumors 
another, even better edict was likely. "May God grant it." Auger then 
turned to events at Valence, from where he had recently returned. “I 
would not know how to describe the good that God our Lord has done 
in that town. So many heretics have confessed that in a short time more 
than 90 or 100 were cancelled from the [Calvinist] register for returning 
to the pope (as they say). Almost three times this number of hidden 
heretics, who were not in the register, have likewise confessed. Besides 
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this, the Lord confirmed and steadied others who were vacillating. . . . 
God be praised, for He knows how to make elephants from flies when- 
ever He wants." 

Auger was evidently one of the elephants, since requests for his 
services came from all directions: ‘Two councilors and a president from 
Grenoble, where the parlement of the province of Dauphiné is located, 
have begged me on behalf of the parlement to go there some time. 
Three other cities have done the same, sending their councilors and 
canons to request me to come for the Pentecost, Rogations, etc. May 
God give them consolation according to His knowledge of their needs, 
and may He increase His gifts and His favors in those whom He has 
chosen for His service.” Auger credited the prayers said on his behalf by 
Lainez and his assistant, Juan Polanco, for the strength God gave him to 
perform his daily tasks. Not everyone was completely satisfied with 
Auger's activities, however; Claude de La Tour de Turenne, Countess 
of Tournon, had complained of the excessive length of his sermons. 
Auger promised Lainez that he would limit them to one hour, thereby 
satisfying both God and the countess. Auger nonetheless had enormous 
respect for her and praised God for her many virtues. Auger next 
reported on the college at Tournon: "It goes very well, praise God. 
Although the times are rough and difficult, the number of students 
nonetheless increases. It 1s true that we need another teacher. . . . God 
willing, I will speak to Father Nadal and the provincial about it.” The 
rambling account continued. Auger reported that news had reached 
Tournon of the edifying sermons Lainez had given in Paris. “God be 
praised." Auger also informed Lainez that he had not received the 
letters on Lainez’s participation at the Colloquy of Poissy. "These 
affairs are very important here on account of the many seigneurs and 
other people of 1mportance. May God obtain benefit from all of our 
actions." After discussing other matters, Auger finally closed by prom- 
ising to pray for the Lord to preserve Lainez 1n His holy grace and in 
good health. 


Auger's letter illustrates a fundamental aspect of the Jesuit perception 
of the environment—the primary role of God in human affairs. Divine 
providence determined everything. This is not to say that it predeter- 
mined everything, for as Auger’s letter makes clear, petitionary prayer 
could produce results; God answered prayers. In his letter Auger men- 
tioned the divinity in one form or another thirty-two times; eleven were 
references to what God had already done, five indicated God’s contin- 
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uous intervention in human affairs, and five were petitionary prayers.* 
Rhetorical ejaculation undoubtedly accounts for many of these refer- 
ences, but analysis of the Jesuit correspondence reveals a recurring 
emphasis on the role of providence in explaining events and the role of 
prayer in controlling them. Jesuits attributed to God the success or 
failure of every enterprise. When reporting on everyday occurrences, 
Jesuits added, “Thanks be to God” or "God be praised"; when advising 
a superior of their plans, Jesuits added “God willing" or "Ifit is pleasing 
to God.” Christ was the author of every good; everything proceeded 
from God. According to the Jesuit view of providence, sometimes 
mankind cooperated with God. When Annibal Coudret learned that 
after years of opposition the Parlement of Paris had finally approved the 
Society's existence in France, he considered it a favor from God and 
added a list of those “among men” who had been of assistance.? Oliver 
Manare called the cardinal of Lorraine the principal support of the 
Catholics after the king and his brothers, “humanly speaking. ^ At 
other times mankind was merely the agent God had used to achieve His 
ends. God saved Tournon from a Protestant army by means of the 
Countess of Tournon, He saved Lyons by using the Society as His 
sentinel, and He produced good results at Toulouse by means of Jean 
Pelletier 

Jesuits were especially quick to see the hand of God at work in the 
religious wars that began in 1562. Every Catholic victory and advance, 
every Protestant defeat and failure, was the result of the direct interven- 
tion of God. Jean Roger reported on the severe action taken against the 
Huguenots at Toulouse: “It is said that over 100 have been executed, 
and every day [the authorities] persevere in hanging and decapitating. It 
has pleased the Lord to clean Toulouse in this manner." In 1568 a 
Huguenot army was preparing to surprise the town of Tournon, “but 
our Lord God," in the words of Claude Matthieu, “impeded their 
designs that night with a storm and very heavy rains, so much so that no 
one has seen similar in a hundred years, and the streams and rivers rose 
so that . . . no one could travel at all. "7 God gave the Catholic military 


?Of the remaining eleven, "service of God” occurred three times, “word of God" 
twice. 

3LM, VI, 61, to Domenech, Saint-Germain, 27 September 1561. 

4ARSI, GAL 83, f. 115, to Borgia, Paris, 17 August 1570. 

?Ibid., f. 78, Matthieu to Borgia, Lyons, 13 June 1570; 81, f. 113, Auger to Borgia, 
Toulouse, 31 August 1566; LM, V, 509, Auger to Lainez, Tournon, 7 May 1561. 

6LM, VI, 304, to Lainez, Toulouse, 29 May 1562. 

7ARSI, GAL 81, f. 226, to Borgia, Lyons, 9 May 1568. 
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victories at Jarnac and Moncontour in 1569 to worthy leaders, the Saint 
Bartholomew's Day massacre was the result of divine mercy and 
Christ's grace, and God watched over Catholics and preserved them 
from Protestant massacres.? Jesuits in France were likewise quick and 
keen to attribute to divine providence every advance or victory made by 
the Society of Jesus. A decision by someone to join the Society, the 
success of a Jesuit college, the reception of the Society in France, and the 
achievements of a Jesuit preacher all came from God.? According to 
Oliver Manare, whenever “two people say bad things about us, God 
immediately produces His Daniel to defend us and to inform the others 
of the wickedness of the calumniators and of the good work of our 
brothers through the grace and goodness of His Divine Majesty.’’!° 
André Dawant, rector of the homeless college at Chambéry, was in- 
volved in delicate negotiations to gain the duke of Savoy's approval to 
move the college to another town, when a newly established rival 
college quickly found more support than the Jesuit college had ever 
enjoyed. “I think," Dawant wrote to Mercurian, "that God wants to 
advance our negotiations through these means, and may it please His 
Divine Majesty to do it for His glory.’’!! 

While the correspondence contains many examples of Jesuits detect- 
ing the hand of God behind the advance of both Catholicism and the 
Society, only infrequent references to personal matters occur. Inasmuch 
as the correspondence served official purposes, this is not surprising. 
Even at that, on a number of occasions Jesuits noted in their letters how 
a safe journey or a recovery from illness had resulted from God's 
intervention.!* Auger, in explaining the dangers he faced, claimed that 
"God uses the spirit of some of His servants to demonstrate that when- 


8Ibid., 82, f. 45, Annibal Coudret to Borgia, Auch, 22 March 1569; 86, f. 62, Matthieu 
to Mercurian, Lyons, 21 February 1574; 87, f. 68, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 21 
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also Martin, “Jesuits and the Massacre,” 105. 

?ARSI, GAL 79, f. 184v, Viola to Lainez, Billom, ro December 1560; f. 117v, Louis 
Coudret to Lainez, Avignon, r1 May 1560; 87, f. 80, Atanasio to Mercurian, Chambéry, 
6 March 1575; EM, V, 411, Viola to Loyola, 13 August 1556; LM, VI, 61, Annibal 
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12]bid., 79, f. 53, Louis Coudret to Lainez, Lyons, 9 August 1559; LM, V, 509, Auger 
to Lainez, Tournon, 7 May 1561; LM, V, 571, Pelletier to Lainez, Toulouse, 30 June 
1561; ARSI, GAL 81, f. 168, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 29 November 1566; f. 202, Roillet 
to Borgia, Billom, 21 January 1568; 84, f. 334, Annibal Coudret to Polanco, Toulouse, 9 
December 1572. 
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ever His divine protection lays a hand there is no need to fear.’’!° 
Charles de Crans, when given permission to go to either Genoa or 
Rome for reasons of health, could not make up his mind: “The best 
advice is to put the decision in the providence and care of God with my 
eyes closed.’’!4 Jean Leunis reported to Mercurian on his efforts to assist 
his financially embarrassed family: “As a result of divine favor they 
were extraordinarily successful, . . . we did this partly with the help of 
God and partly with the help of friends.”’15 

Protestant theologians argued that, while the early church performed 
miracles in order to convert unbelievers, now miracles were redundant 
and the age of miracles was past. Jesuits in England continued to claim 
miracles in order to demonstrate the truth of Catholicism,!9 but the 
correspondence of the Jesuits in France does not contain bona fide, 
traditional miracles of this type. Jesuits frequently referred to miracles, 
but these references were instances of divine providence which did no 
more than emphasize God's continuous involvement in human affairs. 
According to Jean Roger, the storm, rain, and rising rivers that frus- 
trated a Huguenot attack on the town of Tournon were miracles.!" 
Emond Auger declared that “by means of a miracle it has pleased God 
to give a victory to the king," 18 and Annibal Coudret asserted that the 
purchase of a house for the Jesuits could be counted "among the many 
miracles of divine providence.’’!? Jesuits also used the term “miracle” to 
denote an amazing or marvelous event, such as when Curzio Amodei 
reported that it was a miracle for him and his companions to be alive,?? 
or when Claude Matthieu confessed that his sermons had not produced 
"many miracles” because he was “inept at everything." ?! The only 
account of a traditional type of miracle involved Jean Calvin's vain 
attempt to demonstrate the truth of his religion. According to Louis 
Coudret, Calvin arranged for a man to pretend to be dead so that Calvin 
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could revive him; the scheme backfired when the man did in fact die. 
Coudret proclaimed that Calvin, “instead of reviving a dead man, killed 
a live one, on account of the miraculous permission of God, who did 
not want such perfidious and ambitious malevolence of Calvin to oc- 
e n2 

Calamity and misfortune, far from shaking Jesuits’ belief in divine 
providence, reinforced it; God sent them mishaps either to test their 
faith or to punish them for their sins. The death of King Henry II in 
1559, the result of a freak accident, came just as he was preparing to 
initiate stringent measures against Protestantism and to promote the 
legal establishment of the Society of Jesus in France. The Jesuit reaction 
to the death, put in the laconic words of Ponce Cogordan, was “God 
wanted to test us.''^^ Auger expressed similar sentiments when faced 
with impossible living conditions at Pamiers: “God be blessed for 
giving us such a good occasion to bind us to His providence, which is 
often not as well understood by those who are never tested by 1t. ""** 
According to Paschase Broét, whenever providence tested Jesuits, they 
knew that God permitted the misfortune in order to humble them, to 
preserve them, and to strengthen their faith, patience, and persever- 
ance.?? Just as Jesuits added "God be praised" to their accounts of 
success, so also did they attribute failures to their sins.?9 

The misery produced by the religious wars gave ample opportunity 
for Jesuits to comment on God's judgment. The typical expression was 
that an angry God was justly punishing the people of France for their 
sins, and the typical phrase was "the scourge of God.” William Creich- 
ton stated that "this misery is the scourge of God, by which He wants to 
correct the huge number of our sins." ^7 Manare wrote that “as a result 
of the infinite number of sins the just anger of our Lord has been 
unfurled to such an extent in this [kingdom| that we do not see any 
reason for hope, especially since we do not see any sign of penitence. "^? 
Usually it was enough for Jesuits to point an accusing finger at all the 
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sins or vices that justified God's punishment, without mentioning their 
specific nature. Paschase Broét was a bit more precise when he postu- 
lated that God might want to exterminate the entire kingdom on ac- 
count of the immense pride and the other major sins that existed there.?? 
It was less common to connect God's chastisement with a specific 
offence, as Antoine Denys did when Catholic soldiers raped some 
women after the successful siege of Issoire: "God has been greatly 
offended and . ^. I greatly fear that something bad will happen to 
us. ”30 As angry as God was with Catholics for their sins, His anger with 
Protestants was limitless, and they consequently fully deserved what- 
ever punishment He dealt them. Edmund Hay, for example, claimed 
that during the Saint. Bartholomew's Day massacre "divine justice 
compensated tardiness with severity of punishment. "?! An outbreak of 
the plague at Lyons in 1564 gave Auger the opportunity to describe 
another way God punished those who abandoned Catholicism for the 
new faith: "This city can be a mirror of the justice of God for the entire 
world, for the offense given to Him had multiplied to such a great 
extent during the past years that He has dealt this place more punish- 
ment than any other in France. Whoever does not want to believe that 
apostasy from the Catholic faith cannot result in punishment can easily 
see it now with his own eyes, for God moved His hand and delivered 
such justice to His rebels that few remain here now.’’*? 

Jesuits undoubtedly considered the Saint Bartholomew's Day mas- 
sacre and the high death rate of Protestants from the plague as more than 
divine punishment; these events were omens of God's favor toward 
those who remained in the bosom of the Catholic church. God often 
sent portents of impending punishment, so Jesuits noted extraordinary 
natural events that could be interpreted as omens. One Jesuit reported 
the sighting of comets, swords, and spears in the sky, another gave an 
account of blood falling from the sky, another expressed the fear caused 
by an earthquake, especially since it coincided with widespread flood- 
ing.” William Creichton furnished a good example of divine premoni- 
tion: "This kingdom has so much wrong with it that it cannot give birth 
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to anything but a monster, and of this prodigious fecundity we have 
here natural testimonies, for at Chazelles, two leagues from here, dur- 
ing the past week a women gave birth to five children; all were baptized, 
and two are still alive. Last Saturday in our parish of Saint-Nisier three 
sets of twins were baptized. . . . Asa result we live in fear and yet not 
without hope of some better result, because everything 1s arranged by 
the hand of God, from Whom we hope for favor and mercy." ?^ Not 
only did God send portents of judgments to come in the form of 
unusual natural occurrences, He also sent warnings to instruct the 
faithful. After the long journey from Rome to Paris, several Jesuits 
narrowly escaped tragedy while crossing the Seine. Annibal Coudret, 
when reporting the incident, commented, “I believe that God wanted 
to show us that we must always remain in fear [of Him], seeing that 
when we thought we were at the end of our troubles, we found our- 
selves in great danger of drowning, but God be blessed, for He also 
wanted to save us from that.” 

Just as the Jesuit God continuously intervened in human affairs, so 
did the Jesuit devil; the oft-repeated phrase "God be praised" was 
replaced by the "devil does not sleep" when Jesuits discussed the dam- 
age caused by the devil and his ministers or accomplices. The devil 
could disturb individuals, as when he gave one Jesuit "many assaults,” 
troubled the peace of another, or lured another to leave the Society.“ 
He could also do damage on a more general level by disseminating false 
doctrine, directing his forces against the king, or leading people to the 
sin of usury.” But Jesuits most often detected the hand of the devil 
whenever the Society faced opposition or whenever anything impeded 
its mission. As a result of the tendency for Jesuits to identify the good of 
the Society with the glory of God, they consequently attributed any 
trouble to His archenemy. After describing the latest in a series of 
hostile actions taken by the Parlement of Paris against the Society, 
Paschase Broët added, ‘The devil does not stop provoking new means 
and ways of disturbing us every day.’’°? Oliver Manare claimed that the 
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devil was envious of the literary exercises of the Jesuit college at Paris 
and accordingly sought every means possible to impede them.?? The 
Jesuit correspondence does not contain any references to witches, but 
the worst of the European (and French) witch craze was yet to come. 
Louis Coudret furnished the only example of diabolical possession, 49 
and the only reference to an exorcism came from a letter written by 
William Creichton. The Jesuits at Lyons received a request to exorcise 
some demons, but Creichton claimed that they were too busy with the 
college to expend their energy in chasing demons. 4! 

Although Jesuits believed that divine providence determined every- 
thing, they did not believe that it predetermined everything— simply 
because God answered prayers. Not every prayer said by Jesuits was a 
petition to God; Jesuits also prayed as a means of worship and as a 
means of spiritual formation. Their correspondence, however, focused 
on petitionary prayers and reveals that the Jesuit doctrine of prayer was 
inseparable from the doctrine of providence. Petitionary prayers could 
produce miracles in the sense of an outstanding instance of divine 
providence, and they could avert God's punishment and placate God's 
anger. ^^ The city of Toulouse avoided an attack by heretics, according 
to Jean Roger, because the Lord was merciful, had compassion, and 
consequently answered the prayers of the pious.^? Pierre Pradenc, in 
describing how Auger managed to escape injury from the hands of the 
Huguenots, did not claim that prayers moved the Holy Spirit to have 
soldiers protect him; instead he wrote that Auger had a triple guard, 
namely, prayers, the Holy Spirit, and soldiers.44 Although Jesuits up- 
held the invocation of the saints and Mary, and although Mary was one 
of the focal points of Jesuit devotion, their correspondence contains 
little evidence that they prayed to the saints or to Mary for intercession. 
Jesuits focused their petitionary prayers on God. 

Prayer was not the only means for Jesuits to petition God; they also 
used petitionary masses. In 1568 Borgia instructed every priest at the 
Jesuit houses in Rome to say prayers and masses for the success of the 
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Catholic army in the war against the Huguenots.45 When Lainez had 
visited France several years earlier, he requested five masses for the king 
and kingdom, “that is, one of the most Holy Trinity, one of the Holy 
Spirit, one of the glorious Virgin, one of all the angels, and one of the 
dead.”46 Similarly, Jesuits regarded fasting and even flagellation as 
means of petitioning divine intervention and used them in conjunction 
with prayers and masses. To implore God for a victory over the Hugue- 
nots, the Jesuits in Lyons said formal prayers three times a day—as 
explained by Creichton, "once by all the students after the classes, once 
by the boarders in the evening, and once by us of the Society every 
evening accompanied by flagellation.’’ This had been the practice for 
the past eight months, and Creichton assured Borgia that it would 
continue “until God our Lord shows more signs either of His mercy 
toward us or of our penitence and emendation toward Him, to Him be 
the glory forever. "^? 

Although these eight months of prayers give some indication, it is 
difficult to appreciate fully the emphasis Jesuits placed on prayer, in all 
its forms and functions, and on masses. In consequence of the Catholic 
victory over the Huguenots at Lyons, Auger requested Lainez to have 
all the priests in the Society say three masses in thanksgiving.*® When 
Arnold Voisin took his final vows, he requested Mercurian to have 
every priest say one mass and every brother take one communion so 
that his vows would be to the glory of God, to the health of his soul, of 
assistance to others, and of service to the Society.?? The generals in 
Rome, meanwhile, were making their own requests. Lainez, when 
elected general, asked each priest in the Society to say one mass and each 
brother three Paternoster’s and three Ave Maria’s so that his election 
would be to the greater glory and service of God and assistance to the 
Society.°° Jesuits had to say so many prayers that they occasionally 
sought relief. In 1573 André Dawant wanted to know if he still had to 
say prayers against the Turks now that the crusade against them orga- 
nized by Pius V in 1570 was over.?! A bit more pointed was Auger’s 
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complaint made when Mercurian requested prayers “to satisfy the 
devotion" of the king of Spain: “The enormous ordinary needs of this 
poor and sorely afflicted kingdom merit most of our time, so that little 
remains to give to others. "?? 

Jesuits seldom noted in their correspondence that they had prayed 
about mundane matters, but they probably said petitionary prayers for 
protection from accidents, for successful journeys, and for recovery 
from illness. Jesuits often said or requested prayers on behalf of others. 
Manare prayed for God and His angels to accompany a group of Jesuits 
as they traveled to Paris,?? and Domingo Aldalur credited his recovery 
from a serious illness to the prayers of others.?* When Ponce Cogordan 
learned of the illness of General Lainez, he wrote to him, "May God 
through His mercy watch over you on behalf of His holy service and 
preserve you for many years. '?? Jesuits similarly requested prayers and 
masses for the departed souls of others, as Pierre Prandenc did for his 
mother and father,?? and prayers and masses for defunct Jesuits un- 
doubtedly added to the burdens of the living. When Jesuits did request 
prayers on their own behalf, 1t was usually to obtain the ability to serve 
God and the Society better, as Vincent Gaillard did when he became 
procurator of the college at Tournon: “This letter only serves to beg 
you...to recommend me in your sacred masses and devout prayers 
and also 1n those of all the other fathers and very dear brothers in Jesus 
Christ in order that I can better perform this office to the honor of God, 
the advancement of the church, and the edification of my neighbors, 
and that He give me strength, vigor, and courage to do so. "7 The 
correspondence reveals that the primary focuses of Jesuit petitionary 
prayers and masses were the success of the Society and the victory over 
Protestantism. Petitions relevant to the Society included the establish- 
ment of a Jesuit college, the entry of a good candidate, the revocation of 
an anti-Jesuit decree, the official acceptance of the Society in the king- 
dom, the suitability of a person for a position of authority, and the 
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success of a Jesuit preacher.?? In praying and saying masses and request- 
ing the same for victory over Protestantism, Jesuits were diligent. 
Thousands of prayers accompanied each phase of the religious wars. On 
another note, the prayer said by Louis Coudret during his labors among 
the Protestants was unrelated to the military campaigns: “God give me 
the grace to preserve the faithful and to return the seduced to the bosom 
of the holy church so that they do not lose the sweet and everlasting 
vision of the face of God. ?? 

In much of this prayer the Jesuits were in effect petitioning God to 
favor what they considered to be God's own cause, and the Jesuit 
correspondence produced some odd descriptions of the relationship 
between providence, prayer, and individual endeavor or merit. An- 
tonio Possevino prayed for the grace to recognize an act of divine 
providence.9? He also wrote, “May it please our Lord to have the 
Christians do their duty in these parts, at least with their tears and their 
prayers," which in effect was praying to God to have people pray to 
God.9! Both Emond Auger and Annibal Coudret wrote prayers thank- 
ing God for the prayers others said to God,9? and Auger prayed to God 
for people to have more devotion to God.9? Finally, Auger promised 
God to request a mass by every priest in the Society 1f negotiations on 
behalf of the college at Toulouse were successful, which was promising 
God to thank Him 1f He answered a prayer.?* Despite their reliance on 
on the doctrine of providence to explain events and the doctrine of 
prayer to control them, Jesuits advocated self-help and hard work, as 
would be expected of members of an activist religious order. Jesuits did 
not rely solely on prayer but cooperated with divine providence, taking 
their cue from that statement attributed to Loyola: “We should act as if 
everything depended on us, but pray as if everything depended on 
God." When the college at Lyons faced financial difficulties, Creichton 
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observed that, "because the most gentle providence of God seeks the 
cooperation of His creatures, we seek all the creatures of the world to 
help usswes 

This chapter deals with what could be considered a Jesuit theology. A 
theology constructed from scattered comments in the correspondence 
of a group of Jesuits cannot be as erudite, as comprehensive, or as 
logically consistent as the theology contained in the treatises written by 
the great Jesuit theologians such as Robert Bellarmine. But the theology 
presented in this chapter is closer to the Jesuit mind, constructed as it is 
from the comments made by Jesuits as they grappled with everyday 
situations and problems. What is missing from this account of Jesuit 
theology is the official magic of the Catholic church, the pilgrimages, 
the processions, the relics, and the agnus dei. Jesuits in France did have 
recourse to these practices and undoubtedly believed in their efficacy. 
However, their use of them was extremely limited, and the correspon- 
dence contains only scattered allusions to them. On the whole, the 
Jesuit theology of providence and prayer, with its focus on God and its 
promotion of self-help, seems quite similar to the doctrines of French 
Calvinists and English Puritans. 

In one respect the Jesuit theology of providence was different from 
that of the Calvinists. According to Jacob Viner, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries religious opinion was divided between an optimis- 
tic and a pessimistic view of divine providence. Viner states that Protes- 
tant and Catholic followers of the Augustinian tradition, such as the 
Calvinists and the Jansenists, stressed the depravity of man in contrast 
to the majesty of God. Others preferred a more "optimistic providen- 
tialism,’’ which emphasized God's benevolence regarding human exis- 
tence on earth. Asan illustration of optimistic providence Viner uses the 
idea of the abundance of necessities in contrast to the scarcity of lux- 
uries.99 The Jesuit view of providence was generally optimistic. Loyola, 
for example, stated in the Spiritual Exercises that, while “man is created 
to praise, reverence, and serve God," everything else on the face of the 
earth was created for man.?/ On occasion the Jesuits in France made 
some fairly pessimistic statements regarding providence, such as when 
Gilles Faber wrote that God played with the vain efforts of men.® Still, 
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the Jesuits’ activism seemed to make them optimistic, and Paschase 
Broét, Emond Auger, and Antonio Possevino made very optimistic 
comments in their letters at precisely those times when the situation 
seemed the bleakest. For Broët, the greater the "contradictions" the 
greater the hope he had that God would provide a remedy.9? Auger 
claimed that God produced good from really desperate situations and 
used them as an instrument to reveal His goodness. "? Possevino ex- 
pressed his hope that from the tempests of the past God would create a 
very calm sky so that the Society could “‘prosperously navigate these 
waves of France.’’7! 
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The Basic Necessities 


Hw you asked me to write briefly about the beginnings of this 
college, I shall do so without adding anything and according to 
the truth": so Anne Authier began his letter to Francis Borgia on the 
foundation of the Jesuit college at Rodez. He wrote the letter in March 
1571 and described events that had occurred some nine years earlier, 
evidently relying on his memory for most of the details.! “In the year 
1562," continued Authier, “‘on the 22nd of April, Father Pelletier, then 
still living, accepted the college with 300 livres [from Cardinal Georges 
d’ Armagnac] and 100 livres from the town. The town donated a school 
building so decrepit and ruined that as soon as I saw it I told Father 
Pelletier that it was impossible to live in such a poor place so full of 
every misery.” Nonetheless, in July, Diego Lainez ordered Authier and 
Pelletier to return to Rodez and to reside in the school. “We found it 
such a disaster and so disgusting that for the space of one month or more 
we had to lodge in the house of a canon and go every day to eat at the 
bishop's palace. 

"Meanwhile every day this father and I were going to work on that 
building, and for most of this time we ate only one or two pieces of 
bread, as hard as biscuits, which were given to us without anything else 
except for a few pennies and prunes of the kind that are usually given 
with a bit of water to the tailors. At that time I was dressed in the latest 
fashion in an old square biretta that I borrowed from a poor priest, a 
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multicolored heavy coat, sailor's shoes, and a little cloak that had been 
given to Father Pelletier. Our mule was stabled in a stall belonging to a 
poor old woman who lived a very long way from the college. It was my 
task to feed and water him every day. . . . I went to the bishop’s pantry 
every day to fetch the fodder, and I had to carry it in my cloak because I 
did not have enough credit to get a basket. After I groomed and cared 
for the mule, I had to be master at the college and teach without books 
or paper but according to whatever came into my head. Then I and my 
students would work up a sweat knocking down the ugly parts of the 
college. When it was time for dinner the students went home, and I 
went to the dining room of the bishop's palace, where dainty eaters 
would die of starvation since the bread was so hard that the mice could 
not even taste it. Often that father and I worked for sixteen hours at a 
stretch, demolishing old walls, carrying rocks, and doing similar work, 
during which time we did not have any food except for some water so 
bad that it generated frogs in our stomachs. In the meantime I could not 
forget to visit the mule, for he would have died of starvation, even 
though he was not very grateful. 

“After a few days we began to settle in, and the first purchase was a 
large cloth to make beds, which we did at night when we could not 
sleep on account of having only one mattress. This was in very sorry 
condition and had been lent to us by a teacher. Because it was so full of 
mice, lice, and fleas, we had to stand in a wash basin of water to keep the 
fleas off us until sleep caused us to fall down. We looked like lepers. 
Since we had no cat to chase the mice, they got into our beds and 
nibbled so much that they could come and go as they liked through all 
the holes they had nibbled. The mice greatly disturbed our sleep, and 
we often used to kill them with our hands. In short, the mice made such 
a war on us that we often used to see them on the altar near the corporal 
that contained the most holy body of Christ. 

“We did not have a fireplace we could use, and during the first year 
we did not have any wood to burn except for a few pieces of rotten 
timber which smoked so much that we could not get warm, and 1t was 
one of those things that drive a man from his house, that 1s, a wife, 
smoke, and a leaking roof, and the latter two would have given us very 
good cause to leave if our patience had not kept us. . . . We very often 
had to eat the neck of a sheep that was tougher than a horse without a 
doubt. For wine we had some called bresil that seemed like water the 
color of a cardinal's hat. As they say, however, you should not look a 
gift horse in the mouth... .” 
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"Father, there you have it from the first hard stones with which we 
established this college. We hope it will be solid and strong in order to 
support what 1s built on top, since it was connected and Joined with this 
mortar of God's love, for which we willingly assumed every burden in 
order to save souls and to help others.” 


The conditions described by Anne Authier are comparable to what 
one would expect for someone who had taken a vow of poverty. In the 
Constitutions Ignatius Loyola succinctly summarized what a prospective 
Jesuit would endure: “His food, drink, clothing, shoes, and lodging 
will be what is characteristic of the poor." ? The main purpose of the 
vow of poverty for all religious orders was to eliminate all personal or 
private property and thereby to enforce communal living. Loyola em- 
phasized poverty for two reasons. He believed that conditions of physi- 
cal deprivation were important means of spiritual development, as was 
the self-abnegation and mortification that accompanied begging for 
food and drink, and pointed specifically to the harsh experiences and 
conditions endured by him and his early followers as an example for 
emulation.? Furthermore, Loyola was determined that wealth and lux- 
urious living would never sap the fervor of the Society as they had 
previously affected many other religious orders. To prevent this hap- 
pening to the Society, Loyola stipulated that it should not own any 
property; Jesuit educational institutions could be endowed with prop- 
erty, but houses for professed Jesuits could not, and professed Jesuits 
had to rely on alms. Thus Jesuits would not face problems associated 
with wealth and luxury because they did not have the means to acquire 
them. Jesuits could not even charge for the services they performed. 
Thomas Clancy explains Loyola's regulations on poverty with a homey 
illustration: “If a Jesuit opens the icebox and passes up beer in order to 
drink water, that's mortification. If he opens the icebox and there's no 
beer, that's poverty.’’4 

The early Jesuits, including those on the French mission, found very 
little beer in their iceboxes. In a communal letter written in December 
1552, Loyola stated that he did not know of a single place where Jesuits 
did not suffer from a shortage of basic necessities, but he went on to 
describe the particularly bad condition of the Jesuits in India, where the 
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two European staples of bread and wine were unobtainable, forcing 
Jesuits to exist on rice and water. Jesuits in France indicated on several 
occasions that they were quite conscious of the prescriptions laid down 
by Loyola and avoided luxuries and even the appearance of luxurious 
living. On one occasion, for example, Oliver Manare wrote a lengthy 
defense of his manner of living after someone, probably Ponce Cogor- 
dan, wrote an unfavorable report to Diego Lainez. Manare’s room at 
the Jesuit college in Paris was so dark that he could not write and so 
open that he could not talk in private. In consequence, he moved to 
another room, but this one did not have a proper wall, which made it 
very cold and. windy in winter. The room had simple furnishings, 
except for curtains around the bed, which Manare justified on account 
of the cold and wind. As for his clothing, Manare noted that his socks 
and coat were patched and torn (he had the same ones in Italy), his 
biretta broken and too small (it gave him a headache to wear it), his 
soutane too short (he was embarrassed to be seen in it), and his shoes 
were too large (he only had one pair).9 

Emond Auger also faced accusations concerning his manner of liv- 
ing, for which he was considered “too much of a courtier”; he liked 
antipasto with his meals and on one occasion traveled to Paris wearing a 
silk coat.” On that occasion Auger traveled by post, a quicker as well as 
more expensive way to travel than going by foot or renting a horse or a 
mule. This seems much different from the conditions described by 
Authier, but Auger's use of the post actually followed the letter of the 
Constitutions more closely than did Authier, for Loyola explicity pro- 
hibited the keeping of any mount—that mule Authier had to feed every 
morning violated the rules. Loyola's regulations on mounts nonetheless 
did have one qualifying statement: Jesuits could keep horses or mules in 
cases "of constant infirmities or of urgent necessities.’’® This qualifica- 
tion itself leads to another important consideration regarding Loyola's 
attitude toward poverty, as stated in the Constitutions: "In regard to 
food, clothing, living quarters and other bodily needs, . . . care should 
be taken to avoid a lack of the things by which nature is sustained and 
preserved for God's service and praise.’’? In other words, to lead an 
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active life of Christian service, Jesuits had to be well housed, well fed, 
and well clothed, and they had to arrive at their destinations fit enough 
for their apostolic labors. Hence, in response to Manare's defense of his 
manner of living, Lainez advised Manare to take care of himself and ‘to 
fulfill all his needs in regards to food, clothing, and the rest.” 19 

Far from enduring conditions "characteristic of the poor, the evi- 
dence suggests that Jesuits tended to indulge themselves. Jesuit indul- 
gence is well illustrated (and best documented) by their buildings, 
classrooms, residences, and churches of the colleges. In 1556 Pierre 
Canal enthusiastically reported on the beautiful site purchased for the 
college at Billom; the price of the site was 1,300 francs, and the founder 
promised another 10,000 to build and develop the house, gardens, 
orchards, and church.!! Giovanni Battista Viola came to Billom to 
supervise the building, and he oversaw the ten stonemasons and the 
other twenty-five to thirty workers, arranged for a four-year supply of 
stone, and had a furnace constructed to prepare the mortar.!^ In 1562 
Guy Roillet reported on the completion of the church and complained 
that 1t cost 12,000 francs while another 12,000 were necessary to build 
the house.!? The plans for the college at Paris were evidently just as 
ambitious; when Manare first arrived in France in 1563 he was amazed 
to find that the Jesuit house had so much open space in the crowded 
university sector of Paris.!* Ponce Cogordan claimed that entering the 
Jesuit courtyard was like going into the country, for vineyards and 
gardens surrounded it.!> Nevertheless, Jesuits wanted to enlarge this 
property by purchasing two other houses, which would cost at least 
12,000 livres and make the garden larger than that of the Franciscans. t° 
As for the actual rooms where Jesuits resided, Pedro Perpinyà wrote the 
following description of the situation at Lyons: “The bedrooms are 
quite large. . . . Each has a library, enclosed and covered by wood- 
work, nine to ten palms wide, seven to eight tall, like a little room 
within a room. In the interior of each library is a table, and the walls are 
fitted with well-arranged shelves, so that in this narrow space you can 
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have quite a large number of books; you can comfortably sit, read, and 
meditate.” 17 | 

In contrast to the ample documentation on accommodation, little 
exists regarding food. Scattered sources indicate that Jesuits ate meat 
(including poultry and pigeons), fish, eggs, butter, cheese, nuts, chest- 
nuts, salad, figs, and apples.!? Missing from this list are the two very 
important staples, bread and wine; they were so important that each 
college attempted to procure enough grain for bread and enough wine 
to last the year. Some colleges had regular sources of grain and wine as 
part of their income, such as the college at Tournon, which obtained its 
supply from the priory of Andance.!? The most revealing comments 
concerning diet come from a letter written by Claude Matthieu, who 
informed Borgia that the Jesuits in Tournon drank only very good wine 
and ate only very good bread, except for two days when no white bread 
was available in the entire town. Matthieu also asserted that they ate 
twelve to fourteen ounces of meat per person per day, a large amount 
for the sixteenth century, and they ordinarily ate the best meat, either 
veal or meat from castrated animals.?? 

The information on clothing 1s as limited as it 15 on food. Although 
Jehan Balmés claimed that he had a vision of Jesus dressed as a Jesuit, the 
Society had no specific habit that would distinguish its members from 
those of other orders. Loyola's regulations on clothing were relatively 
simple; the purpose of clothing was "protection from cold and inde- 
corum,” and ‘all superfluity should be ever avoided." ^! Beyond ob- 
serving these minimal requirements, Jesuits evidently wore whatever 
was avallable, as the following account by Ponce Cogordan makes 
clear: “One of us is dressed in one color, another in another color; ... 
we are not distinct from any others, our priests are not distinct from the 
other priests, our lay brothers from laymen; one of our students is 
dressed as a layman, another as a student; one in blue, the other black, 
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the other gray. "7^ Despite this sartorial anarchy, indications are that 
Jesuits did not suffer from a lack of proper clothing, and if they did the 
superiors tried to correct the situation.?? According to a complaint 
made by Benedetto Negri, in time the Jesuit clothing became so ele- 
gant, in particular as a result of pleated sleeves, that it was fashionable 
for others to copy 1t.?4 

Jesuit travel reinforces the pattern of indulgence. Instead of traveling 
on foot, begging for alms and bread as they went, and sleeping in stables 
or in the open, Jesuits traveled by horse, carried enough money to 
supply all their necessities, and stayed overnight at inns. Sometimes 
they purchased a horse for the trip and then sold it on reaching their 
destination; other times they rented a horse per diem.?? Such travel was 
obviously expensive; in 1574.Mercurian reckoned that it would cost 800 
livres for Juan Maldonado to travel from Paris to his home in Spain and 
back again, an amount equal to the entire annual income of the college 
at Rodez. Efforts were consequently made to make traveling less 
expensive; Cogordan sent advice to Rome on the best and cheapest way 
to travel to France. Although travel by land cost more than travel by 
sea, the Mediterranean was notorious for Moslem corsairs, and capture 
meant additional costs in the form of ransom.?’ Jesuits traveling be- 
tween Rome and France usually took the land route through the moun- 
tains, where Annibal Coudret discovered mattresses made from straw 
and chestnut leaves, called "beds of parliament” because they made a 
noise. when touched. The noisy beds were comfortable and clean, and 
travel through the mountains had other pleasant surprises; “the bread 
was the best we found on the entire trip. ""?8 

Jesuit attitudes toward their basic necessities was sometimes influ- 
enced by their concern for external appearance and for their reputation, 
a concern that only occasionally occurs in the correspondence. One 
such occasion was Manare's defense of his manner of living; Manare 
wanted clothes he could wear without mortification which would not 
embarrass or shame the Society or be a source of scandal.?? Lainez 
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supported him by writing in response that ‘‘in everything one ought to 
take account of exterior edification.’’2° Of course, “‘exterior edifica- 
tion” was somewhat vague and could mean different things at different 
times. À novice undergoing probation would be appropriately dressed 
in rags, but a provincial involved in negotiations with the royal court 
required a more dignified appearance. As the Jesuit educational mission 
progressed, appearances became more and more important, especially 
regarding the buildings. In fact, buildings that seemed satisfactory 
when the Jesuit mission to France was just commencing and when 
Jesuits were eager to gain acceptance became unsatisfactory later.?! As 
Authier’s letter indicates, Jesuits put tremendous efforts into building 
projects of one kind or another, so much so that on at least one occasion 
Jesuits complained that too much money went to buildings and not 
enough to other necessities.?? 

The finances of the Society of Jesus form an extremely complex 
subject worthy of a major historical study. Despite the ambitious build- 
ing program and other areas of indulgence (or perhaps because of 
them), the Society in France was poor, or rather Jesuit institutions were 
poor, because the Society had no common treasury. Jesuit provinces 
evidently had their own treasury, because they sometimes became 
debtors or creditors to other Jesuit institutions, as did the Jesuit col- 
leges.?^? On one occasion each of the six colleges of the province of 
Aquitaine had to pay 36 écus for expenses incurred by the province in 
sending delegates to the general congregation in Rome and in bringing 
new teachers to France.?* Beyond this, the sources give no indication 
from where provinces received their income. It did not come from the 
Society's headquarters in Rome; perhaps it came from alms, because the 
Constitutions required professed Jesuits to live by alms, and all the 
provincials of the two French provinces during this period were pro- 
fessed. On the other hand, many professed Jesuits either taught or held 
positions of authority at colleges, and the income of the college ob- 
viously supported them. The colleges received their income according 
to the terms of foundation, but this income was seldom sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the colleges. Jesuits thus found particularly galling 
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the widespread and persistant belief that they were wealthy, "more 
wealthy than the Carthusians. ”35 Given their building projects and the 
size of their property in Paris, the reasons for such a belief are obvious. 
But this public perception caused the Jesuits many problems, not the 
least of which was their frequent frustration in begging for alms. Gio- 
vanni Battista Viola bitterly complained that he received such a miserly 
amount that he had to sell the lined clothing that was intended to keep 
Jesuits in Paris warm during the winter. Jesuits were on occasion 
apparently just as niggardly toward their own; when some of the Jesuits 
accompanying the papal army sent to France in 1569 became seriously 
ill, Oliver Manare lent money for their care.?7 

Evidence indicates that money flowed from Jesuits and Jesuit institu- 
tions in France to their superiors in Rome rather than vice versa. One 
indication of this flow of money to Rome was the attempt to regularize 
it; beginning in 1569 the French provinces and colleges had to forward 
annual accounts to Rome and pay what they owed at the beginning of 
every year.?? Nonetheless, the debts owed to Rome evidently accumu- 
lated over time; in 1572 the vicar general Nadal remitted as an act of 
charity 80 écus from the debts owed Rome by the province of Aqui- 
taine, but this still left a balance of 363 écus.?? The money went to Rome 
to pay for litigation or negotiations involving the papal bureaucracy, for 
the expenses of official visitors, for the education of any Jesuits intended 
for the French mission, and for “the general expenses. "^? The colleges 
at Paris and Lyons had a relationship with the other Jesuit institutions in 
France similar to the relationship between Rome and the Jesuit mission 
to France; that 1s, these two colleges provided services for the provinces 
and for the other colleges. But Paris and Lyons were not as able as was 
Rome to command remuneration for these services. According to 
Ponce Cogordan, the college at Paris had spent more than 1,500 écus at 
the royal court on behalf of the province and the other colleges. This 
amount was necessary because "without money the officials would do 
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nothing," and "without money the officials would not know anyone.’ 
Allin all, as Cogordan put it, the other colleges had “‘a good bargain. "^! 
The college at Lyons also provided services as a result of its position on 
the normal travel route between Italy and France. It accordingly paid 
the couriers who took letters between the two countries and functioned 
as an inn for Jesuits and for others en route, much to the annoyance of 
"almost the entire college, the porter, the treasurer, the procurator, the 
cook, the launderer, etc.’’* 

Jesuits were somewhat limited in the means at their disposal to 
acquire money to meet both ordinary and extraordinary expenses. Each 
college had its income and every Jesuit could beg for alms, but these 
sources were not always sufficient, especially since Jesuits could not 
charge for their services. Jesuits moreover scrupulously refused death- 
bed bequests, realizing how damaging such practices would be to the 
Society s reputation, although they certainly sought and obtained be- 
quests under different circumstances.^? In the aftermath of the Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day massacre they attempted to obtain some of the 
property confiscated from the Huguenots,“ and they tried other expe- 
dients as well, but the only other source of income to which the 
Society had repeated recourse was the patrimonies of individual Jesu- 
tsa 

Anne Authier's letter, although sometimes written tongue in cheek, 
indicates that on occasion Jesuits did have to go without some of the 
basic necessities. These occasions were usually limited to special cir- 
cumstances, one of which was the inauguration of a new college such as 
the one at Rodez so graphically described by Authier. Conditions were 
similar at Pamiers in 1559; the Jesuits sent there to start a college found 
lodgings “twenty times worse" than they had previously experienced. 
They had little money for food and were fortunate to receive two 
bottles of wine and other provisions from the local canons.*’ Another 
special circumstance occurred when Jesuits, especially novices, were 
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undergoing spiritual development; pilgrimages undertaken on these 
occasions were on foot and without money. The worst circumstances 
occurred during the subsistence crises. Even those colleges with ample 
resources at their disposal could face serious problems when prices rose 
two, three, or even four times. These circumstances left superiors quite 
often at their wits’ end. In 1570 Annibal Coudret complained that he did 
not know how the college at Toulouse could survive if he did not get 
financial help; in the meantime, the situation had resulted in “‘the bad 
treatment of the fathers and brothers.” 48 However, as a result of stren- 
uous efforts by the superiors, Jesuits in France seldom suffered from the 
subsistence crises. Even if they had to borrow money at high rates of 
interest, the superiors usually found enough money for food. William 
Creichton, for example, reported that he had spent 2,735 livres to feed 
the staff at the college of Lyons in 1574; the normal income of 800 livres 
for the year was only enough to pay for the wine.*? Although Thomas 
Darbishire grumbled about the diluted wine and the small portions,?? 
the worst that occurred to Jesuits during two very bad years of famine, 
1573 and 1574, was that new staff traveling from Rome had to travel on 
foot to save money.?! On the whole, the Jesuit approach to the basic 
necessities of life demonstrated much good sense, especially for men 
who were supposed to lead an active life and who had been given a 
valuable education. It did not make sense, for example, to spend years 
training a Jesuit in Rome for a career as a teacher in a French college if his 
return trip was so fraught with difficulties and dangers that it imperiled 
his health or even his life. 
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Health and Disease 


jE 1572 Annibal Coudret was rector of the Jesuit college at Toulouse. 
In September of that year he wrote to the vicar general of the Society, 
Jerónimo Nadal, informing him of the Saint Bartholomew’s Day mas- 
sacre, and of his illness: ‘For the past two weeks I have been in the hands 
of the doctor, having also had during this week two attacks of a fever 
which the doctor calls quintan of the quartan type. However, by the 
grace of the Lord, the third attack should have occurred today, and it 
did not come, nor am I about to go looking for it, and I hope that with 
the grace of God the fever will be finished.” t His hopes were frustrated; 
early in November he reported on the illness of a coadjutor who like- 
wise had an intermittent fever, a doubt tertian, and on his own: “‘I also 
have been detained by an erratic quartan, which had been a quintan in 
the beginning, but now only comes every seven days with some tertian 
in the middle, and as luck would have it the fever comes on Sunday, as it 
had for the past four Sundays. As a result I do not know if I will be able 
to go to Rodez, especially since the doctor does not think that it would 
be wise, because both that place and the weather are cold, and he 
consequently fears that this fever could turn into dropsy.” Due to his 
illness Coudret had not been able to commence his lectures in theology 
nor had he been able to preach for the past six or seven weeks.? Cou- 
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dret's fever did not break until the first Sunday in December, and 
although he was expected to preach at Rodez during Christmas, the 
dangerous traveling conditions in the wake of the massacre and his 
continued weakness led to the decision to stay in Toulouse.? 

Early in the new year Coudret's health was finally good enough and 
the roads safe enough to permit him to travel to Rodez in time to preach 
during Lent. In the meantime his intermittent fever had switched from 
Sundays to Tuesdays, making it possible for him to deliver sermons on 
Sundays. As Coudret informed the new vicar general, Juan Polanco, he 
left everyone at Toulouse in good health, “thanks to God," and ob- 
tained a promise from the city to increase the income of the financially 
troubled college.* One of Coudret's consultors at Toulouse, Sébastien 
des Molineaux, blamed the situation of the college for Coudret's fever: 
"I believe that his illness results from nothing other than his melan- 
choly, seeing this college 1n such a large city, with so little staff, poverty 
of income, great shortage of food, little or no supplies, full of debts, and 
without hope of paying them. May our Lord be praised." ^ Coudret's 
presence in Rodez and his absence from all the troubles at Toulouse did 
not improve his health. As he wrote to Polanco on February 10, “the 
Friday after I arrived the fever struck me again, and it has not yet left 
me, coming every day and sometimes twice a day, which 1s the reason I 
have not been able to preach. . . . Nonetheless, I hope to be able to do 
so next Sunday with the help of God, since today the attack was more 
painful than usual, which makes the doctor think that the fever will 
soon come to its end." ? Even though the fever continued, its dimin- 
ished vehemence combined with its commencement in the evening and 
cessation in the morning permitted Coudret to give his Lenten sermons. 
He complained to Polanco: “T see that this air is not good for my illness; 
I believe that it will be better in the summer, but business in Toulouse 
does not permit me to stay here so long. Hence, I hope to depart from 
here with the first secure company I find. "7 Easter and with it the end of 
Coudret's sermons came on 22 March 1573, butin mid-May he was still 
in Rodez due to the dangerous traveling conditions. When Coudret 
finally managed to return to Toulouse, he discovered several sick 
Jesuits; one died of an unspecified illness on July 5, and two others had 
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fevers, one of which was erratic, the other continuous. Coudret’s fever 
was now also classified as erratic, but during the next month, when a 
"pestilential fever" struck Toulouse, it became a tertian fever.® 
Other Jesuits were by now expressing concern for Coudret's health. 
One year after the Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre the provincial 
Claude Matthieu expressed his fear that Coudret might soon die and 
advised a frequent change of air as a means of curing him.? After a year 
of fever of one kind or another (the latest was a fever every night), 
Coudret was understandably depressed; he felt useless and claimed that 
for the previous year he had not been able to do anything but eat, drink, 
and stay in bed.!? By October he felt it unwise to commit himself to 
preach anywhere during the Christmas season, even though his health 
had improved, as he informed the new general, Everard Mercurian: “I 
hope that the Lord will do us the favor of removing what little fever still 
remains. It is much less than before as a result of my taking baths in my 
room for a few days at the beginning of this month, by order of our 
doctor. Because of this I feel much better, thanks to the Lord.’’ Coudret 
went on to describe the illnesses of others; Father Pierre’s fever had 
returned, Father Jacques had been in danger of dying from a continuous 
fever, and Brother Jean had died from a continuous fever on the ninth. 
“This poor college has been well visited this year by diseases, and it 1s 
not yet finished. May God do what may be for his honor.” t! Coudret’s 
fever had an impact on his functions as rector of the college at Toulouse. 
In a soli letter to Mercurian in November, Coudret asked to be relieved 
of all positions of authority, at least for a few years, during which time 
he hoped to recover his health. According to Coudret’s explanation, 
every day superiors had to endure “troublesome apprehension,” which 
was damaging to the health of those with a melancholic humor; “this is 
the origin of my illness.” 12 The consultor Molineaux, who previously 
had blamed the situation at Toulouse for Coudret’s fever, now had 
another explanation; the fever résulted from the apprehension that came 
from Coudret’s suspicions of ““disordered and carnal love" among the 
Jesuits under his supervision.!? The other consultor was more charita- 
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ble in his comments; he praised Coudret for the care he took of sick 
Jesuits, visiting them day and night and seeing that they had the correct 
medicine, despite his own illness. !4 

Mercurian did not relieve Coudret of his duties as rector, and his 
fever continued. During the latter months of 1573 and the early months 
of 1574 the fever maintained its pattern of coming every evening but 
with decreased severity. Coudret nonetheless did not feel well enough 
to preach during the Christmas season.!° On the first day of April he 
had more bad news to send to Rome. Father Pierre had had a severe 
relapse of fever during Lent but was now better. “As for me, after 
preaching without difficulty until Passion Sunday, on Monday I also 
had a relapse of continual fever which followed some catarrh and which 
never ceased, so that I had to stop preaching and place myself in the 
hands of the doctor. ''!? In July he reported that his fever came every 
night, but since it was without chills it did not give him much trouble. 
He also reported on the rash affecting Claude Aubriot; bleeding, medi- 
cine, and both wet and dry baths had not cured him and only made him 
extremely weak.” Coudret later included the following comment in a 
letter to Mercurian: “As for my fever, I find myself much better due to 
these breezes which come after the middle of August." '!? That state- 
ment apparently marked the end to his fever, for he never mentioned it 
again in his letters. Twenty-seven years after his fever first attacked 
him, he died in 1599, in his seventy-fifth year. 


The saga of Annibal Coudret's fever reveals an intense concern with 
health and disease, not just his own but others’ as well. His many 
comments undoubtedly resulted from his interest in the topic of disease 
and health; he had studied medicine. Yet another reason for his concern 
derived from the frequency of sickness in preindustrial society. Robert 
Mandrou succinctly summarizes the situation for France: “Disease was 
rife, . . . the whole population was in a state of chronic morbidity.” t? 
At times the communities of Jesuits working in France were an excep- 
tion to this generalization. In July 1566 William Creichton informed 
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Borgia that the fifteen Jesuits in Lyons had not been ill for the previous 
year, ? and Oliver Manare reported in September 1570 that the Jesuit 
college in Paris was an island of good health amid a great multitude of 
sick people. ''?! At other times Jesuits were just as sick as the rest of the 
population. Antonio Possevino, while rector of the college at Avignon, 
wrote a catalogue of the Jesuits under his authority that included com- 
ments on their health. Of sixteen Jesuits, he made negative statements 
about the health of eleven.?? Although the college at Paris was healthy 
in September 1570, it was not in October 1572, when six Jesuits were 
sick with fevers.?? 

All in all, it would be difficult to determine if Jesuits became sick 
more or less frequently than the rest of the population. On the one 
hand, their priestly duties of visiting the sick and dying exposed them to 
the dangers of infection; on the other hand, Jesuit indulgence in food, 
drink, clothing, and housing probably made them healthier than the 
majority. This point leads to another reason for the many comments on 
disease and health not just in Coudret's letters but in the correspondence 
of all Jesuits. Just as Jesuits had to be well fed, well clothed, and well 
lodged to lead a life of apostolic activism, so also they had to be healthy 
and free from disease; just as Ignatius Loyola included in the Constitu- 
tions regulations that ensured Jesuits would obtain the basic necessities 
of life, so also he included regulations that ensured Jesuits would care 
for their health and that instructed superiors to be solicitous of the 
sick.** As is obvious from the case of Annibal Coudret, superiors in 
France followed Loyola's instructions and exhibited paternal care for 
sick Jesuits. The provincial Paschase Broét sought advice from a doctor 
when Robert Claysson complained of head and stomach aches, pur- 
chased him some medicine, and ordered him to restrict his activities 
during a long convalescence.?? Claude Matthieu, while rector at Tour- 
non, assured Borgia that “whenever anyone has been ill I do not let him 
go into the classroom without the permission of a doctor. "^6 
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In addition to paternal concern, the comments made by superiors 
sometimes revealed a concern for the apostolic mission of the Society. 
Because of the shortage of staff, the illness of one teacher could cause a 
problem; when several were sick the situation could become difficult, to 
say the least. Hence superiors frequently noted in their reports on a 
Jesuit's health. which functions he could not perform, and at times 
paternal concern gave way to a slight hint of impatience. Guy Roillet 
was rather harsh in his assessment of Philippe Hauldpoullain: “He is so 
delicate that he is always sick and for most of the time he cannot do 
anything." ?7 Louis Gérardin was so sick that a danger existed, accord- 
ing to Claude Matthieu, of his becoming useless.?? Similarly Jesuits 
who reported on their own illnesses often devoted less space to a 
description of their malady and more to an explanation of which func- 
tions they were unable to perform, including perhaps an apology. For 
example, Oliver Manare informed Lainez that "my eyes and my head 
ache as usual, and as a result I do not dare go out as freely as I would, nor 
do I apply myself to anything which would result in mental or physical 
faüugue. ^? More succinct was William Creichton’s admission to Nadal: 
“My vertigo very greatly impedes the performance of my duties as well 
as those things which I would like to do and should do for the So- 
ciety.' ^? Antoine Chalon even requested dismissal partly because his 
serious illness did not permit him to do anything in the Society except 
cause trouble and expense.?! 

Given Chalon's determination to leave the Society, his statement 
may be misleading. At any rate, the statement raises the problem of the 
Society's reaction to those who were too unhealthy to perform their 
functions. For those who were not yet members, the solution was 
simple; the Constitutions stipulated that illness and weakness (as well as 
"notable ugliness”) were impediments to admission.** When Jesuits in 
France commented about potential candidates, health was an important 
criterion in determining a person's suitability. Oliver Manare furnishes 
two examples of Jesuit policy. One concerns a candidate competent in 
Latin, Greek, and philosophy but unsuitable for the Society as a result of 
a pulmonary infection: “He does not have voice enough to teach a small 
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SARSI, GAL 84, f. 1o1v, Avignon, 26 April 1572. 

31]bid., 82, f. 54, to Borgia, Billom, 17 April 1569. 

32Cons [44, 185]. 
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class for a half an hour.” Less clear cut is the case of a priest who 
sought entry for six years; he was unsuccessful because he had lost the 
sight of one eye. "However," Manare assured General Borgia, “there 1s 
no great deformity and nothing ugly that would make it annoying to 
see," so he ultimately gained admission.?^ Loyola's Constitutions also 
stated that any candidate who concealed an infirmity in order to gain 
entry could be dismissed from the Society, but those who "entered with 
health but became ill in the service of the Society" could not.?? At Paris 
a Portuguese candidate confessed that he had had a stomach ailment 
(probably ulcers) that no longer bothered him. After admission, how- 
ever, the ailment returned, and because he was such a promising candi- 
date his superior sent him to another college in the hope that a change of 
air might cure him. This did not help, and in consequence Louis Cou- 
dret dismissed him from the Society: "That caused me much regret, 
because he wept a lot when he left, and he seemed to be such a good 
subject. ^? The correspondence contains only one case of a Jesuit con- 
sidered for dismissal on account of an ailment acquired after entry, and 
this ailment (epilepsy) was only part of the case for dismissal.?" 

The case of epilepsy reveals a problem historians face when examin- 
ing diseases during the period before modern medicine. The names then 
given to diseases quite often do not correspond to modern equivalents. 
Although Charles de Crans stated that it had pleased divine providence 
to touch him with the "epileptic disease or falling sickness" (male 
epileptico o caduco),*8 the evidence does not permit a definite diagnosis. 
There is similar uncertainty about cases the Jesuits called. pleurisy, 
apoplexy, consumption, dropsy, sciatica, and stone. Still other cases are 
even more puzzling: parasitism, a broken vein, and seeds of paralysis. 
When Jesuits complained about specific parts of the body, they most 
often mentioned the head (see Table 35).?? A consideration of symptoms 
quickly reveals the primacy of fever. As 1s clear 1n the account of 


55ARSI, GAL 81, f. 119v, to Borgia, Paris, 11 September 1566. 

?^Dbid., 82, f. 168v, Billom, 6 November 1569. 

CONS [213]. 

S6ARSI, GAL 82, f. 158, Manare to Borgia, Billom, 3 October 1569; 83, f. 25v, 
Coudret to Borgia, Avignon, 26 January 1570. 

37Ibid., 86, ff. 403—403v, Creichton to Mercurian, Chambéry, 28 December 1574. 

38]bid., 85, f. 144, to Mercurian, Annecy, 30 August 1573. 

?"This table is a compilation from the Jesuit correspondence and consequently pro- 
vides only an impressionistic survey. The table does not indicate total Jesuit morbidity; 
Jesuits frequently stated that they were ill or unhealthy without specifying symptoms or 
anything else. 
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TABLE § 
Frequency of ailments 


Parts of the body Symptoms Fever types 
Head 20 Catarrh 11 Quartan 9 
Stomach 9 Dysentery 6 Continuous 9 
Legs 4 Vertigo 6 Tertian § 

Side 3 Plague 5 Double tertian 2 
Eyes 2 Cough 5 Heavy 2 

Arms 2 Rash 5 Erratic quartan 2 
Kidney 2 Spit blood 4 Others 7 

Joints r Vomit 3 Undistinguished 41 
Bars T / Discharge blood 2 

Throat 1 Weak 2 

Chest 1 Short of breath 2 

Shoulder 1 Fever 77 


Annibal Coudret's illness, fevers were so abundant that they had their 
own typology. Modern medicine classifies different types of malaria as 
quartan or tertian depending on whether the fever and other symptoms 
occur every four or three days, but the terminology used in the six- 
teenth century at times defies comprehension. In addition to those listed 
above, Jesuits had fevers classified as hectic, subtle, consumptive, in- 
trinsic, and the quintan of the quartan type the doctor diagnosed for 
Coudret. 

On the whole, the exotic terminology came from the diagnoses of the 
doctors whom the Jesuits consulted in time of illness; left to their own, 
Jesuits usually produced straightforward accounts of the symptoms. 
One such instance was Emond Auger's description of Jean Pelletier's 
fever and dysentery, which the doctors diagnosed as either ““consump- 
tive" or "hectic. "^? Some cases reveal the suffering and pain eridured in 
the period before modern medicine. Annibal Coudret mentioned 
Claude Aubriot's rash in 1574, noting how weak the cures suggested by 
doctors made him. In 1575 Coudret mentioned the rash again, stating 
that Aubriot suffered from a "large, extremely ugly rash for three or 
four years,” which, despite the efforts of the doctors, always continued 
to spread.^! Louis Coudret died as a result of an ailment that caused him 
"extremely great interior pains, and a retention of urine for the space of 


40ARSI, GAL 80, ff. 144, 145v, to Lainez, Lyons, 7 November 1563. 
^1Ibid., 87, f. 257, to Mercurian, Rodez, 7 July 1575. 
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twelve days or more, during which the doctors had been unable to help 
hin ss 

The ineffectiveness of the doctors in these cases of course mirrors the 
inadequacies of medical knowledge in the sixteenth century. According 
to Oliver Manare, quite early in the Society's existence the chronic 
illness of many novices prompted Loyola to consult a group of physi- 
cians on the causes. They advised him to take more care of the health of 
the novices and specifically recommended seven hours of sleep each 
night, limits to the time spent in prayer, an hour of rest after meals, a 
limit of two hours for study periods, and regular exercise and recre- 
ation. ^? Whatever wisdom existed in such advice most emphatically did 
not result from the then prevailing medical theories, based as they were 
on the Galenic theory of four humors. To a certain extent the preventive 
measures taken by Jesuits in France likewise demonstrated at times a 
basic soundness undertaken for the wrong reasons. For example, Jesuits 
sought healthy locations for their colleges and their houses, as Loyola 
advised them to do in the Constitutions, but notions regarding healthy 
air heavily influenced their criteria. The college at Toulouse was in the 
insalubrious leather-tanning section of the town, but Manare claimed 
that "the air is not bad." ^*^ Much more sensible was the policy of 
sending Jesuits away from the major towns for vacations during the 
summer months—sensible because, first, Jesuits received some relaxa- 
tion and recreation, second, they sought healthy venues for these vaca- 
tions, and, third, during the summer, in the words of Manare, “the 
ordinary ailments and contagions of [these towns] are dangerous. ''^ 
Summer vacations were also necessary, Jesuits believed, because study 
was dangerous during summer heat.^9 Another preventive measure was 
staying indoors during bad winter weather.^7 Although Jesuits had no 
knowlege of modern nutrition, some believed that good health resulted 
from a proper diet,*® and many believed that overwork could cause 
illness. To preserve their health, Jesuits who taught philosophy at the 
college in Tournon taught only for one hour a day, those who taught 
logic for two hours, and all the others for two and a half in the morning 


42Ibid., 84, f. 304v, Manare to Polanco, Paris, 12 November 1572. 

^3Cons, p. 167n. 

“ARSI, GAL 80, ff. 173v, 183v, to Lainez, Toulouse, 10 and 25 February 1564. 

45Ibid., f. 183v, to Lainez, Toulouse, 25 February 1564; 83, f. 255, to Nadal, Paris, 15 
September 1571; IL, VII, 227, Loyola to Broét, Rome, 11 July 1554. 

46EM, V, 409, Viola to Loyola, Billom, 13 August 1556. 

47ARSI, GAL 80, f. 104, Roillet to Lainez, Billom, 26 July 1563. 

48Ibid., 84, f. 120, Balsamo to Borgia, Rodez, 24 May 1572. 
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and the same in the afternoon. ?? Jesuits were not in complete agreement 
about all these preventive measures. Auger and Matthieu, for example, 
disputed the frequency of washing the dishes; because he thought that it 
was an unhealthy task, Auger argued that it should be done once a 
month rather than once a week.5° 

Whenever Jesuits analyzed the causes of their ailments and diseases, 
they overwhelmingly accorded primacy of cause to the air. The “‘sub- 
tlety of the air" at Pamiers was bad for Auger’s head and stomach,?! 
according to Manare the air at Toulouse was dangerous for anyone who 
went there between spring and September,?* and Henri Samier found 
the air at Chambéry to be “bad for his constitution. "5? The attribution 
of so much ill health to the air was undoubtedly a function of the 
peripatetic nature of Jesuits, who rarely remained in one place for a long 
time. Even more rarely did they stay in the area of their birth, and 
medical opinion regarded unfamiliar air as possibly dangerous to 
health, whereas native air was practically the panacea for every ailment. 
André Dawant's comment that “‘the illnesses the French get in Italy they 
then lose in France" typifies this attitude.?* Spaniards such as Pedro 
Perpinyà believed that the air at Paris was “little healthy" and requested 
permission to return to Spain.?? Nor did it help if they were much closer 
to their homeland, as the Spaniard Domingo Aldalur found at Tou- 
louse, where he nearly died because the air was not “‘good for him.’’>® 
What made one type of air different from another, at least according to 
the Jesuit correspondence, was primarily humidity. The most detailed 
comments concerning the unfavorable qualities of air are from Ma- 
nare's discussion of the health of the Jesuits at Loreto: ‘That air is very 
debilitating, especially for those who are delicate and who have good 
ability, as a result of its heaviness, humidity, and inclement weather. ''?7 

Jesuits occasionally indicated that it was not just unfamiliar air that 
could cause problems for their health. Edmund Hay blamed the “pul- 
monary ulcer" of his brother, John, on his "too long a stay in a country 
that is very contrary to his nature, ^? and Diego Lainez became ill on his 


49Ibid., 8r, f. 134v, Matthieu to Borgia, Tournon, 3 October 1566. 
»0Ibid., f. 27v, Matthieu to Borgia, Lyons, 2 February 1566. 

51T M, IV, 532, to Lainez, Pamiers, 28 October 1559. 

S32ARSI, GAL 80, f. 256, to Lainez, Paris, 20 September 1564. 

»3Ibid., 84, f. 217, Matthieu to Nadal, Chambéry, 25 August 1572. 
»4Ibid., 85, f. 142, to Mercurian, Chambéry, 25 August 1573. 

5»Ibid., 81, f. 147, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 21 October 1566. 

»6Ibid., 83, f. 287v, Matthieu to Nadal, Toulouse, 27 December 1571. 
57[bid., 81, f. 160, to Borgia, Paris, 5 November 1566. 

»8Tbid., 88, f. 161, to Mercurian, Pont-à-Mousson, 6 June 1576. 
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journey to France because of the change in food and wine.?? Others 
found that the cold, not the air, food, or wines of France, was the cause 
of illness; the Perugian Lorenzo Pantani suffered so much from the cold 
at Tournon that he nearly died.9? Some Jesuit analyses of illness reveal a 
belief in the humoral theories then current in the medical profession,?! 
and Jesuits also attributed illness to overwork or to particular kinds of 
work. Study harmed the health of Walter Hay,9? and Matthieu de 
Beaumont stated that his class of rhetoric caused his chest ailment and 
vomiting of blood.9? Other causes were thought to be psychological, as 
already seen in the case of Annibal Coudret; similarly, the rectors at 
Chambéry and at Rodez became ill partly because of the anxiety result- 
ing from the troubled situation at their respective colleges.9* Another 
type of cause was doctor's error; the unfortunate Antoine Denys be- 
came sick with dysentery as a result of taking a medicine that was 
supposed to protect him from it, so unfortunate, in fact, that after 
suffering for eleven days he died.9? 

The case of Antoine Denys illustrates the point made by a modern 
authority that it was not until early in the twentieth century that a sick 
person had a better chance of being cured than of being harmed when he 
sought help from a doctor.® Jesuits nonetheless continued to have 
recourse to the medical doctors and surgeons of sixteenth century 
France. As succinctly put by Louis Coudret, “a sick person has to 
disclose his ailment to the doctor in order to regain his health." 97 As 
should be obvious from the cases already discussed, Jesuits had confi- 
dence in their doctors and relied on their advice to treat all manner of 
ailments. The correspondence contains only two cases of Jesuits who 
had no faith in one doctor and consequently sought another, and in both 
cases the first doctor was a suspected heretic.95 Because of the confi- 


59L M, VI, 59, Annibal Coudret.to Domenech, Saint-Germain, 27 September 1561. 

COARSI, GAL 84, f. 178, Matthieu to the rector at Loreto, Tournon, 13 July 1572. 

ólTIbid., 62, ff. 15v—16, Informatione delle cose del Collegio di Avignon, n.d., circa 
1568; LM, VII, 617, Manare to Lainez, Toulouse, 12 March 1564. 

6 ARSI, GAL 81, f. 186v, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 28 December 1566. 

63Ibid.,87, f. 175, to Mercurian, Avignon, 9 May 1575. 

64Ibid., f. 121, Roger to Mercurian, Rodez, 10 April 1575; OPP NN 324, f. 148v, 
Possevino to Lainez, Avignon, 4 October 1564. 

65Ibid., GAL 89, ff. 297, 297a, Lohier to Creichton, Billom, 3 and 4 October 1577. 

66Robert Forster and Orest Ranum, eds., Medicine and Society in France (Baltimore, 
1980), 1x. 

67ARSI, GAL 82, f. 115, to Borgia, n.d., early 1569. 

65] M, VI, 283, Auger to Lainez, Tournon, 10 April 1562; ARSI, GAL 81, f. 106v, 
Filiarchi to Auger, Tournon, 28 August 1566. 
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dence in their doctors, sick Jesuits were subject to the bleedings, purges, 
and medicines then in vogue among the medical profession. Aubriot 
endured almost the entire panoply in a vain effort to cure his rash; it 
only made him extremely weak. On the advice of doctors, Manare took 
three different medicines and was bled to cure his asthma and was then 
ordered to remain in Billom rather than to return to Paris when this did 
not work.®? Most of the cures tried by sick Jesuits paralleled the causes. 
Since the primary cause of illness was the air, the primary cure was a 
change of air. Manare’s headaches ceased as a result of Verdun’s air, 7° 
but Dawant had to leave the air of Verdun in order to cure his fever.7! 
An English Jesuit, who was always referred to as “fratello Georgio 
Inglese" (possibly George Morbredus), suffered horribly from a disease 
that may have been tuberculosis. Since he could not return to England, 
his superiors decided that he should have “some air nearer his own 
country, and colder, such as Paris.’’”* All this changing of air made 
Jesuits even more peripatetic, but not all the changes involved perma- 
nent transfers or long voyages. William Creichton, for example, made a 
habit of spending a few days in Tournon for his health.7? Jean Pion- 
neau's journeys were probably the shortest: “As for my health, thanks 
to God, experience has taught me a helpful remedy here, that is, to leave 
the house often in order to take the air, which I almost never used to 
eig. s 

In marked contrast to Pionneau’s leisurely strolls through the streets 
of Chambéry are the precipitous flights of Jesuits during outbreaks of 
the plague. The best documented example of such a flight occurred in 
August 1562 when Ponce Cogordan led a group of six Jesuits from 
plague-infested Paris to the relative safety of Saint-Cloud. Four days 
after their arrival, one of the Jesuits, Jehan de Savoie, showed symp- 
toms of the plague, much to the horror of Cogordan, who had shared a 
bed with him. Cogordan sent him away in the middle of the night in the 
company of Claude Matthieu, who returned several days later with the 
news that Jehan de Savoie had died on the road. Cogordan sent Mat- 
thieu on a pilgrimage to Notre-Dame de Liesse and two other Jesuits to 
Tournai by way of Paris. One of these two died at the Jesuit house in 


69ARSI, GAL 82, f. 68v, to Borgia, Billom, 26 May 1569. 

70}bid., 81, f. 18v, to Borgia, Paris, 18 January 1566. 

71]bid., 83, f. 20v, to Borgia, Chambéry, 17 January 1570. 

72]bid., 81, f. 274, Annibal Coudret to Borgia, Toulouse, 27 November 1568. 

73Ibid., 84, f. 37, to Nadal, Avignon, 4 February 1572; 86, f. 168, Matthieu to 
Mercurian, Tournon, 18 June 1574. 

74Ibid., 83, ff. 208—208v, to Polanco, Chambéry, 3 January 1571. 
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Paris, and Cogordan decided to flee to Noyon with the remaining two 
Jesuits. At Noyon word came that the provincial Paschase Broet, who 
had remained behind in Paris to guard the house and the treasury, had 
died, leaving only the cook. Cogordan buckled up his courage, re- 
turned to Paris, entered the plague-infected house against everyone's 
advice, and found the cook dead and the treasury empty. 7? 

Jesuits in. France frequently encountered outbreaks of the bubonic 
plague during this period, but few were evidently as severe as the one 
described by Cogordan i in 1562. One outbreak that was more severe 
occurred in 1553; according to Robert Claysson 50,000 people died in 
Paris.” Another severe epidemic occurred in southern France, par- 
ticularly at Lyons, in 1564. By what must have been extraordinarily bad 
luck, Cogordan happened to be traveling in southern France at this 
time, just two years after surviving the plague of 1562. He discovered 
that the outbreak, especially from Lyons to Avignon, was considered 
the worst in one hundred years."7 Emond Auger, who lived through 
the plague at Lyons, reported that 30,000 died there and that another 
12,000 died in the environs.7? Table 6 lists the outbreaks of the plague 
mentioned in the Jesuit correspondence. Here the problem 1s determin- 
ing if the outbreak 1s actually of the bubonic plague or rather of another 
of the contagious, epidemic diseases that afflicted Europe during this 
period. Included in the list are only those outbreaks termed "plague"; 
many other epidemics occurred, and Jesuits were occasionally very 
careful in making distinctions between epidemics of the plague and 
others. In May 1573 Annibal Coudret wrote that many of the Society's 
friends were dying in Rodez and Toulouse “‘of a certain infirmity that 
does not last long; 1t 1s not called the plague, but fear exists that this 
might come next.’’’? Given the frequency of the outbreaks and the 
severity of some of them, the number of Jesuits killed by the bubonic 
plague was surprisingly small. In addition to the four who died at Paris 
in 1562, the plague claimed only one other Jesuit, Jean du Piste, who 
died at Verdun in 1569.9? During an epidemic at Avignon in 1577, 
eleven Jesuits died, but the rector Jean Pionneau believed that they died 
from a disease other than the plague.?! 


PLM, VI, 416-421, Cogordan to Lainez, Noyon, 29 September 1562. 

76LQ, II, 516, to Loyola, Paris, 5 January 1554. 

"7 ARSI, GAL 80, f. 265, to Lainez, Avignon, 29 September 1564. 

78ARSI, Fondo Gesuitico 644, no. 42, to Lainez, Lyons, 21 November 1564. 

7?ARSI, GAL 85, f. 70v, to Mercurian, Rodez, 30 May 1573. 

S0Ibid., 85, f. 20v, Dawant to Borgia, Chambéry, 17 January 1570. 

S![bid., 89, ff. 271v, 333v, to Annibal Coudret and Mercurian, Avignon and Pont-de- 
Sorgue, 2 September and 31 October 1577. 
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TABLE 6 
Outbreaks of the plague 


Year Location 

1553 Paris and environs 

I $61 Paris 

I $62 Pamiers, Paris and environs 

1563 Toulouse, Tournon 

1564 Avignon, environs of Billom, Clermont, Lyons and environs, Tournon, 
provinces of Auvergne, Languedoc, and Picardy 

1566 Avignon, Carpentras, Chambéry 

1568 Verdun 

1569 Verdun ` 

1570 Environs of Chambéry 

1574 Province of Savoy 

RTT Avignon (?), Billom, Chambéry, Le Puy, Lyons, Montpellier, Pont-a- 


Mousson, environs of Tournon, provinces of Dauphiné and Savoy 


The low Jesuit mortality from the plague undoubtedly resulted from 
their use of the best means of avoiding contamination, namely, fight. 
Modern medicine has only recently resolved many aspects of the bu- 
bonic plague, such as its spread by the bites of the rat flea. A certain 
wisdom therefore existed 1n the widespread tendency to flee the gener- 
ally overcrowded, rodent-infested towns and seek refuge in villages and 
country villas. Emond Auger described the situation at Lyons in 1564: 
“More than one hundred shops are closed, and Lyons is desolate.” Later 
the town became even more deserted, and Auger commented: "Who 
would not weep seeing a city with a population of 100,000 of which 
remains only twelve and perhaps not even eight thousand? 9^ Except 
for a few notable cases, Jesuits likewise fled at the approach of the 
plague. During the severe epidemic at Paris in 1553, the provincial 
Broét sent some Jesuits to Auvergne, others took refuge in the villages 
outside Paris, and Broét himself eventually accepted the invitation of 
the bishop of Clermont to join those in Auvergne. He justified his 
action in a letter to Ignatius Loyola: "Since I was in some danger at Paris 
as a result of the plague, because it would have been necessary to visit 
the sick and perhaps the plague-stricken, . . . I decided to go and visit 
Monseigneur de Clermont. ' 5? Municipal governments usually ordered 
the closure of schools during epidemics of the plague, so it made sense 


82Ibid., 80, ff. 244, 263v, to Polanco and Lainez, Lyons, 3 August and 28 September 


I 564. 
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for Jesuits to leave town on these occasions. It was also wise for Jesuits 
to protect themselves from infection. To paraphrase a point made in 
Chapter 8, it did not make any sense to spend years training a Jesuit fora 
career as a teacher if he risked death by remaining in a plague-affected 
town caring for the sick. Yet, ever since the first outbreak of the plague 
in 1348, priests have faced criticism for abandoning their flocks in time 
of need. Auger argued that his presence during the plague at Lyons was 
necessary due to the absence of other priests, and although he did not 
condemn them he did note that some were dead, while others had fled, 
so that the churches were closed.?* Of course, Jesuits were not diocesan 
priests and could therefore not be accused of abandoning the people 
whose souls were in their care, but Jesuits wanted people to hear their 
sermons, to confess, and to take communion in their churches. If people 
came to the Jesuit church in time of plague for comfort and assurance 
only to find that the Jesuits had taken refuge in the mountains, at nearby 
monasteries, or at other Jesuit colleges, they were bound to feel some- 
what deserted. 

Jesuits did not always abandon the plague-stricken, and occasionally 
some Jesuits remained in a town after others had sought refuge else- 
where. Two good examples of this occurred at Lyons. When an out- 
break of the plague occurred around Easter in 1577, nine of the Jesuits at 
Lyons went to other towns, but another ten remained and administered 
to the spiritual needs of the “penitents” who frequented the Jesuit 
church. In the weeks that followed, Julien Bouclier preached every 
Sunday, and twice a week he said mass and made exhortations to those 
infected with the plague.2> Emond Auger did even more than this 
during the epidemic of 1564. He went to the homes of those infected 
and, without getting too close, tried to console them; if he could not go 
to their homes, he wrote them letters. Because many of the normal 
services ceased as a result of the large numbers who fled, Auger worked 
at the bakeries selling bread, distributed food to the poor along the 
Rhone, preached to them, and did the same at the hospital. “If God our 
Lord wishes that my days finish in this work, may His will be done, at 
least this is the reason why I have not yet abandoned these people.’’86 

According to Oliver Manare, the Huguenots at Lyons caused the 
plague by smearing poisonous ointment on doors, chains, locks, and 


9^A RSI, GAL 80, f. 263v, to Lainez, Lyons, 28 September 1564. 

85Ibid., 89, ff. 117, 143, 206, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 7 April, 3 May, and 7 
June 1577; f. 119, Annibal Coudret to Mercurian, Lyons, 7 April 1577. 

86See the letters cited in notes 78 and 82. 
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public places in order to infect anyone who touched them.?? Aside from 
similar comments, Jesuits did not discuss the causes of the plague, 
although the correspondence reveals their beliefs concerning infection. 
À person could be infected by two methods, direct contact with in- 
fected persons or material and exposure to infected air. Of the two, air 
was more infectious, and whenever the air became infected Jeuits be- 
lieved that the epidemic had progressed to a more dangerous stage. 
Auger, for example, decided to stay in Lyons until the air became 
contagious; until then he could guard against infection by avoiding 
close contact. The most dangerous in his opinion would be enclosure in 
quarantine with those who had the plague.9? After Claude Matthieu had 
accompanied the plague-stricken Jehan de Savoie, he believed that he 
was doomed to die and accordingly sought permission to care for the 
sick at the Hótel-Dieu in Paris. Cogordan, however, was not so certain 
and sent Matthieu on a pilgrimage with “protectors” and "remedies" 
against the plague.®? Unfortunately, Cogordan did not explain their 
precise nature, but the statement reveals that some Jesuits believed that 
both preventive measures and cures could be effective. In fact, Paschase 
Broét claimed that he could guard himself against infection better than 
others, but here again the sources do not indicate the precise measures 
he took. After realizing he was infected, Broét also sought cures by 
consulting a "herbal and the little book against the plague.’’?° Contrary 
to the practice followed during normal illnesses, Jesuits did not consult 
doctors during epidemics of the plague. 

Jesuits reacted differently to other epidemics—with different conse- 
quences. In contrast to the five who succumbed to the plague, sixteen 
died as a result of other kinds of epidemics. Another difference, one that 
probably explains the high mortality, is that Jesuits did not take refuge 
from these other epidemics. The sole exception was the epidemic at 
Avignon in 1577, and Jesuits did not flee until over two months had 
passed since they had cared for the soldiers from whom they probably 
contracted the disease. By then eight Jesuits had already died, and it 
seems Obvious that had the epidemic been one of the plague they would 


87LM, VIII, 112, to Lainez, Paris, 20 July 1564; see also ARSI, GAL 80, ff. 234, 243, 
Auger to Lainez, Lyons, 10 and 20 July 1564; 89, f. 117, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 
7 April 1577. 

88ARSI, GAL 80, f. 264, to Lainez, Lyons, 28 September 1564; see also 89, f. 143, 
Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 3 May 1577. 

89] M, VI, 417, to Lainez, Noyon, 29 September 1562. 

?0f M, VIII, 565, Cogordan to Borgia or Madrid, Paris, 13 November 1562; EB, 194, 
Broét to Cogordon, Paris, 11 September 1562. 
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have vacated the town long before and perhaps even avoided contact 
with the soldiers. According to the rector, Jean Pionneau, by mid- 
September 700 had died at Avignon, “and the multitude of children 
who have died proves that the air must be infected, because they are 
more disposed to receive the infection. However, it 1s certainly not the 
plague, and consequently no one flees, which is why it would not be 
permissable or expedient for us to leave and therefore be the first to do 
so." In the midst of the disease and death, Pionneau found great conso- 
lation in what he attributed to divine providence. Because Huguenot 
armies surrounded Avignon, it would have been dangerous to flee, 
which action people would have taken in the event of the plague.?! In 
other words, God favored the people at Avignon by sending the fever 
instead of the plague, a favor probably not appreciated by the 700 who 
died. 

Jesuits ultimately attributed cases of illness and outbreaks of the 
plague, as indicated by Pionneau's comment, to divine providence, and 
they prayed for recovery accordingly. Ponce Cogordan blamed his sins 
and God's consequent punishment for a nearly fatal illness,?? and 
Emond Auger happily reported that the mortality rate from the plague 
at Lyons was higher among Huguenots than it was among Catholics, 
indicating God's greater anger.?? Domingo Aldalur attributed his re- 
covery to the prayers said for him,?* and Jean Pelletier, when afflicted 
with the illness that eventually led to his death, requested Lainez to pray 
for him.?? Charles Clerc requested permission to go on a pilgrimage to 
the holy house at Loreto in order “to beseech a remedy for his malady 
by the intercession of the glorious Virgin." ?6 And although Jesuits did 
not organize or initiate processions and fasts to implore divine assistance 
against the plague, they nonetheless approved of these measures.?7 On 
the whole, however, Jesuit analyses of health, disease, and the plague 
focused primarily on precise causes, advisable preventive measures, and 
possible cures. Clerc's request to go to Loreto was an isolated incident. 
Rather than attributing every illness to God's punishment and leaving it 
at that, and rather than relying on prayer alone for recovery, Jesuits 


ARSI, GAL 89, f. 285, to Mercurian, Avignon, 19 September 1577. 
??]bid., 84, f. 114, to Borgia, Paris, 15 May 1572. 

Ibid., 80, f. 263, to Lainez, Lyons, 28 September 1 564. 

bid., 84, f. 46, to Borgia, Toulouse, 22 February 1572. 

Ibid., 80, f. 158, Toulouse, 24 October 1563. 

?6[bid., 87, f. 237, Matthieu to Mercurian, Paris, 30 June 1575. 
Ibid., 89, f. 206, Creichton to Mercurian, Lyons, 7 June 1577. 
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took precautions and followed the instructions of doctors. Julien Bou- 
clier even condemned the Catholics of Nevers for abandoning their 
doctors in time of illness and seeking instead a cure from the Jesuits. 
Bouclier's condemnation included a practical concern; he feared that 


Jesuits might contract the illness and die.?8 


BIbid., 85, f. 117, to Mercurian, Nevers, 31 July 1573. 
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Death and Old Age 


Bo: the Father Rector [Antonio Possevino| cannot write to 
you on account of a debility of the head, or vertigo, caused by a 
slight fever, he told me to write a few things to you so that you would 
learn of the visit that God our Lord has made to this college at Lyons 
during these celebrations of His birth, for He has recalled the good 
Father Gérard Gérardin, whose soul we hope may be in that place of rest 
and quiet, or that it may soon reach that desired goal as a result of the 
many prayers and masses that everyone in the Society will say, as is the 
custom."! Thus Francesco Fasani wrote to the vicar general of the 
Society, Juan Polanco, on 30 December 1572. "And to tell you a few of 
the particulars regarding the illness and death of that Father, on the third 
Sunday of Advent he confessed and said mass, having had during the 
night and day before a headache and the beginnings of a fever. After- 
ward he went to bed with a continuous fever, which within three or 
four days made him delirious. At the commencement of his delirium he 
completely repudiated vanity, profane science and philosophy, and 
affirmed that the true science and philosophy are in Christ, and that in 
Him is every good. Then in the discourse on his illness, at times he sang 
songs, psalms, etc., at times he preached about edifying things, es- 
pecially in Italian, at times he discussed the commonplaces of rhetoric in 
very elegant Latin, in such a manner that we can say that he died 
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singing. He repeated several times, ‘We will all go to heaven,’ and very 
many times, My God, oh good Jesus,’ and other sayings worthy of a 
Christian and of a religious. Moreover, God granted him a great benefit 
in that after becoming delirious He gave him time and sensibility, as 
everyone judged, to be able to confess, to take communion, and to 
receive extreme unction. Even he considered this to be a singular benefit 
from God, as he well demonstrated by asking at that time for God to 
pardon his sins. He began to make an exhortation to all the fathers and 
brothers who stood around him, but his great weakness did not permit 
him to satisfy this wish, so the Father Rector accepted his good will on 
behalf of everyone. 

‘His happy transit was on the same day as the Holy Nativity not 
much before midday, at the time (as I was told) when I was just 
beginning to say mass; and, because I knew that he was in agony, it 
seemed that I felt more inclined to pray for him than at other times. I 
said the other two masses for his soul since the other priests had already 
said theirs; I considered this to be a benefit from God. On the next day, 
which was the feast day of St. Stephen, at almost the same time that he 
died, we performed the funeral according to the custom of our Society, 
with burning white candles, saying at the end a requiem mass. This was 
in our church, whose prefect was Father Gérard and which was blessed 
by serving as his cemetery, where he was put as a foundation. Our 
church at that time was almost full of people, partly on account of the 
novelty (many had never seen the burial of a Jesuit), partly on account 
of the devotion that many had for that father, and I believe that they left 
edified, having seen our devotion and the pious and humble practice the 
Society has in burying its dead... . Of the charity of the fathers and 
brothers, I can only say that it has been great, for they never left him 
alone day or night, and during the night never without a priest and 
several brothers.” 


Francesco Fasani's account of Gérard Gérardin's death reveals that the 
manner of dying was more important than the actual cause of death. At 
least Fasani did mention a few details about the fatal illness—headache, 
fever, and delirium. Many reports on the deaths of Jesuits do not give 
such details, and Jesuits devoted more effort to discussions of illnesses 
that were not fatal than to those that were. As Table 7 indicates, for the 
forty-nine Jesuits whose deaths were described in the correspondence, 
the cause of death was not stated for eleven. Just as fever predominates 
among frequency of recorded ailments (see Table 5), so it is with the 
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TABLE 7 
Cause of death 
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Other epidemics 
Fever 
Plague 
Fever with other symptoms 
Discharge of blood 
3 Apoplexy 
Pleurisy 
Retention of urine 
Not given 
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cause of death. In addition to the twelve cases specifically listed in Table 
7, fifteen of the sixteen who died during epidemics also suffered from 
fever, so for the thirty-eight whose cause of death is known twenty- 
seven had a fever. An analysis of the dates of these deaths reveals that the 
majority (30) occurred in the months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber. Such a pattern would normally be insignificant because of the small 
sample, but in this case the pattern coincides with an analysis of the 
deaths of 1,011 Jesuits from Scaduto's catalogue.? As Table 8 indicates, 
the months of August, September, and October had a much higher 
mortality than the other months of the year. In fact, the only other 
month with a mortality above the average was April. It is of course 
much easier for historical demographers to produce such figures than to 
explain them. One factor would be the plague, for both the plague 
bacillus and its carrier, the rat flea, thrive during the warm temperatures 
of summer. Other epidemic diseases also spread more readily in the 
warm, humid conditions of late summer and early autumn, when 
preindustrial towns, which were unhealthy at the best of times, became 
putrid reservoirs of infection. Jesuits considered it dangerous to study in 
the warm summer months and accordingly closed their schools and 
often left the towns for a "change of air." Of course, if Jesuits took 
refuge from the towns during the dog days of July and August, then the 
contagious nature of towns during these months could not explain the 
higher rate of Jesuit mortality in August. October's mortality presents 
another problem in explanation, but its cooler, wetter weather could 
produce outbreaks of influenza and typhus. April's odd pattern is sim- 
ilarly hard to explain. Perhaps its higher mortality resulted from Lenten 


2Mario Scaduto, Catalogo dei Gesuiti d’Italia, 1540-1565 (Rome, 1968). 
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TABLE 8 
Jesuit mortality: Deviation from the monthly average 
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Based on average monthly mortality of zero, adjusted for the lengths of the months. Sample 
size: 1,011. Data from Scaduto, Catalogo dei Gesuiti d'Italia. 


fasts; abstinence during February and March could have made Jesuits 
more susceptible to disease in April. 

Of the forty-nine Jesuits listed, the sources reveal the age at death for 
only ten; Paschase Broét was the oldest at sixty-two, Vincent Jayet the 
youngest at twenty-six, and the average was forty. Here again, how- 
ever, the sample is too small to produce figures of any significance. 
When compared to figures from larger samples, the age of forty is in 
one sense misleading and in another sense not. It 1s misleading because 
Jesuits tended to live longer. An analysis of the deaths of 949 Jesuits 
from Scaduto's catalogue indicates an average age at death of fifty- 
three. Although life expectancy at birth. during this period did not 
exceed thirty-five years, the life expectancy once someone had reached 
the age of fifty was sixty-five, and the Jesuits from Scaduto's catalogue 
were no different in this respect. The early age at death of those forty- 
nine Jesuits 1s not misleading: it emphasizes the youth of the Jesuits 
during this period. Young men staffed the Jesuit mission to France. 
Louis Coudret began his mission to Savoy in 1558 when he was thirty- 
five, Oliver Manare took up his functions as commissaire of France 
when he was thirty-seven, Emond Auger became provincial of Aqui- 
taine at the age of thirty-five, and Claude Matthieu was thirty-four 
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when he succeeded Auger in 1571. Rectors were even younger; Mat- 
thieu was only twenty-nine when he became rector at Tournon, the 
first rector at Billom, Pierre Canal, was thirty, and Jean Houllon was 
thirty-one when he became rector at Rodez. Christopher Hollis, in his 
History of the Jesuits, remarked on the youth of the Society during this 
period: “The early Jesuits were much younger men than the Jesuits in 
positions of authority at any later date. It is not impossible that that is 
one of the reasons why they met with such spectacular success.” 

The Jesuit mission to France furnishes only one example of an old 
Jesuit, Ponce Cogordan, who was born in 1500 and was hence fifty- 
eight when he returned to France from Italy in 1558 and became pro- 
curator for the province. He first complained of his age in 1561, when 
he asserted that “catarrh and old age" made his many negotiations more 
difficult.* The mention of his age was an 1solated occurrence at this 
ame, for it would not be until 1573 that he commented on his age again, 
and from then on he seemed to be increasingly conscious of it. In 
November 1573 he wrote to General Everard Mercurian: "My father, I 
think that I am 73 or 74 years old. Father Miron would know when I 
entered the Society, for he had already taken the Exercises, and he gave 
them to me. He was a master of arts, and I think I was 38 or 39. Hence, I 
think that 33 or 34 years have passed since I took the Exercises and joined 
the Society.” Cogordan went on to state that the time had come for him 
to cease his labors and to give himself completely to Jesus.? On the same 
day that he wrote to Mercurian he also wrote to Juan Polanco, and his 
words reveal that he was thinking about death: “I beg you for the love 
of God to pray and to have others pray for me so that God through His 
mercy may give me true contrition and prepare me for death and for a 
speedy victory over that trial which remains, so that I may not find 
myself imperfect at the hour of death. "^ One of Cogordan's preoccupa- 
tions during the next few years was to obtain permission to earn the 
jubilee for the holy year of 1575 without going to Rome, since debility 
and old age made such a journey impossible." When he finally received 
permission to earn the jubilee in Paris, he wrote to Mercurian: “I think I 
am 74 or 75 years old." That was written in 1576, indicating that he had 
lost a couple years in the meantime.? 


*Christopher Hollis, History of the Jesuits (London, 1968), 22. 

^L M, V, 407, to Lainez, Paris, 2 March 1561. 

SARSI, GAL 86, f. 333v, Paris, 6 November 1573. 

6Ibid., 85, L 227. 

7Ibid., 86, f. 171; 87, ff. 262v, 275v, Cogordan to Mercurian, Paris, 12 June 1574, 9 
and 17 July 1575. 

8[bid., 88, f. 170v, Paris, 13 June 1576. 
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The attitudes other Jesuits expressed regarding Cogordan were mix- 
tures of respect for his wisdom and experience, solicitude for his frailty 
and debihty, condescension for his senility, and annoyance with his 
irrascibility. The rector at Paris, Pierre Lohier, expressed his respect for 
Cogordan when he wrote Mercurian, "Truly, my father, if Father 
Ponce was not here to help me with financial affairs I do not know how 
things would go.’’? Similarly, when Odon Pigenat replaced Lohier, he 
praised Cogordan for his help.!? Oliver Manare revealed his solicitude 
when he claimed that Cogordan was assuming more work and respon- 
sibility than he should or could.!! The Jesuit community in Paris more- 
over wanted to buy him a mule so that he could more easily travel to his 
legal processes, and he always found someone to whom he could dictate 
his long, rambling letters. Other Jesuits usually referred to him as 
"good old Father Ponce,” and his superiors on occasion dismissed his 
divisive and occasionally abusive comments with a certain amount of 
condescension.!^ On other occasions they expressed a hint of annoy- 
ance, especially Manare, who stated at different times that Cogordan 
was "very harsh" and “‘a bit too difficult" and, finally, that age made 
him "more obstinate every day.” !? For many Jesuit attitudes historians 
can turn to Loyola's Constitutions for leads or clues, but age and the care 
of old Jesuits are not mentioned in the Constitutions despite their length 
and complexity and despite the widespread tendency to consider as old 
people who were relatively young. One of the reasons that Ignazio 
Balsamo believed that William Creichton was unfit to be provincial was 
"the illness of old age"; he was forty-three.!^ In 1575 Jean Leunis 
requested permission to retire from the college at Paris now that he was 
old in order to attend to his soul; he was also forty-three. !> According to 
Claude Matthieu, Louis Gérardin was already quite old at the age of 
thirty-eight. 16 

In contrast to the silence on old age, Loyola devoted a chapter of his 
Constitutions to death. A dying Jesuit was supposed to set an example of 
patience and fortitude to edify others, his superior had to ensure that he 


9Ibid., 86, f. 271v, Paris, 18 September 1574. 

10[bid., 87, f. 457, to Mercurian, Paris, n.d. 

lifbid., 83, f. 233, to Mercurian, Paris, 21 July 1571. 

12]bid., 82, f. 168, Manare to Borgia, Billom, 6 November 1569; 88, f. 188; 89, ff. 352— 
352v, Cogordan to Mercurian, Paris, 30 June 1576 and 20 November 1577. 

13] M, VII, $15, to Lainez, Billom, 29 November 1563; ARSI, GAL 82, ff. 6, 19, to 
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14ARSI, GAL 89, f. 330, to Mercurian, Lyons, 31 October 1577. 
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received the sacraments, others should keep him company and pray for 
him, his burial should be a simple ceremony on the day following his 
death, at which time the priests of the house should say masses and the 
others should pray for him. !? According to Francesco Fasani's account, 
the death of Gérard Gérardin was almost an exemplary model of Loyo- 
la's prescriptions. Gérardin's death also included elements not specifi- 
cally mentioned by Loyola but which were part of the traditional ritual 
of death as described by Philippe Ariés: "the profession of faith, the 
confession of sins, the pardon of the survivors, the pious dispositions on 
their behalf, the commendation of one's soul to God, the choice of 
burial.” 18 Probably the best way to characterize the deaths of Jesuits in 
France 1s to note that they combined elements of the traditional, ritu- 
alized death as described by Ariés with the prescriptions of Loyola. The 
first feature of Jesuit death is that it was never solitary but occurred in 
the company of other Jesuits. A good illustration of this comes from 
Ponce Cogordan’s account of the plague at Paris in 1562. Despite the 
dangers of infection, the plague-stricken Jesuits did not die on their 
own; at least one other Jesuit assisted them. When Cogordan learned 
that Jehan the cook, the last to die, had only the company of one of the 
female servants, he stated that it was "something unheard of and 
worthy of compassion. ’’!? 

When General Francis Borgia died after a long illness in 1572, Wil- 
liam Creichton complained that he did not have any news of the death, 
indicating that it was not enough for Creichton to know that Borgia 
was dead; he wanted to know the manner in which he died.2° This leads 
to another feature of Jesuit death, the importance of dying well; this was 
important for the soul of the deceased as well as for the edification of the 
witnesses. According to Ariés, the hour of death, "the last ordeal,” had 
long been regarded as supremely crucial in Christian thought and prac- 
tice, but Ariés argues that it was being devalued in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, especially by Jesuits. He cites as an example the case of the English 
Jesuit Robert Persons, who died “quietly, undramatically, while he was 
at work.’’*! The deaths of Jesuits in France do not support such an 
argument, and probably the best indication that they did not devalue 
the hour of death is Cogordan’s comment above. He requested prayers 
to help him prepare for death and for a quick victory in the trial to come 


17Cons [595—601 ]. 
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at the hour of death. The Jesuit correspondence contains many exam- 
ples of model deaths. The decease of Jacques Largillier left “everyone 
with a great desire for such a death and with an inclination for it, 
because to everyone he was a true mirror of humility, simplicity, 
charity, obedience, patience, and devotion.’’?? Pedro Perpinyà first 
received all the usual sacraments, and then requested pardon from all his 
superiors and fellow Jesuits for all his 1mperfections and for his human 
frailty. Next he preached to those present and finally prayed with "great 
edification. 2° 

À. N. Galpern, in his study of popular religion in the province of 
Champagne, states that late medieval Christianity was a religion of the 
hving in the service of the dead, meaning that the living were expected 
to pray for the souls of the departed and to have masses celebrated for 
their speedy progression through purgatory and into heaven. As the 
town crier made his rounds through the streets of Troyes, he shouted, 
"Wake up, wake up, you who sleep, and pray God for the souls of the 
dead, whom He wants to forgive. ?* The town criers of the Jesuits were 
their letters; the announcement of the death of each Jesuit was accom- 
panied by requests for prayers and masses for his soul. In turn, the 
superiors in Rome forwarded the announcements to other Jesuit houses 
so that every priest said a mass and everyone else prayed for him. The 
unstated assumption was that no Jesuit could be assured of immediate 
entry into heaven. After the Jesuit cook at Toulouse had a remarkably 
pious and devout death, Sébastien des Molineaux announced the death 
to Mercurian and added, "Although we hope he will be in paradise, I 
nonetheless beg you to order that the holy prayers for his soul be 
performed according to the holy custom of our Society.” Oliver 
Manare was more certain of Jean Cornillon's destination: “I do not 
doubt that he 1s with God in glory, but I beg you to do the usual favor 
for him. '?6 Claude Matthieu and André Dawant had identical reactions 
to the death of Francis Borgia, the future saint; they both claimed that 
they had greater need of his prayers than he did of theirs, and both 
added that they would nonetheless have prayers and masses said for 
him.?7 


22ARSI, GAL 81, f. 147, Manare to Borgia, Paris, 21 October 1566. 
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According to Philippe Ariès, from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century people made increasing use of tombs to record the deeds of the 
deceased and thereby to perpetuate their memory. Jesuits likewise 
sought to perpetuate the memory of their fellow Jesuits, but they did so 
in the correspondence. Some of their eulogies were elegantly simple, 
such as one written by Annibal Coudret: “On the 14th of August at 
Toulouse died Father Jacques Morel, who was in the Society more than 
thirty years and who labored very well, especially in hearing con- 
fessions and in visiting the sick." ?? Much longer was Emond Auger's 
eulogy of Jean Pelletier, mentioning his defense of Catholicism, his 
imprisonment by heretics, and his work in the foundation of two 
colleges, and concluding that “‘we strongly feel the loss of this good 
father." 9? Superiors even included at least a few words of-praise for 
novices who were too young to have performed any notable deeds. 
Pierre Lohier noted that Gilbert Amat "was of really great expecta- 
aon, '?! and Guy Roillet stated that Thomas King studied rhetoric and 
spoke more like an angel than a person.?? 

A final feature of Jesuit death was the simplicity of funerals and 
burials. In marked contrast to the copious descriptions of the deaths of 
Jesuits, the correspondence contains only a few scattered comments on 
the funeral services. One such comment was Fasani's statement that 
Gérardin's funeral was according to the custom of the Society, with 
white candles, after which he was buried in the Jesuit church. Clergy 
had for centuries enjoyed the privilege of burial within a church, and the 
Jesuits continued this tradition. The Jesuit church at Billom had three 
sepulchers reserved for Jesuits, one for priests, the second for novices 
and scholastics, and the third for temporal coadjutors.?? When Guy 
Roillet died at Billom in 1570, his fellow Jesuits had a difficult time 
preserving the simplicity of the services as a result of the wishes of many 
of the townspeople to honor him with a procession by torchlight and 
with other devotions, but Antoine Denys sternly informed them that 
"we conduct our services with simplicity. '"?* 

Many of the features of Jesuit deaths were evident in Jesuit descrip- 
tions of the deaths of their benefactors. It was 1mportant that no one die 
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alone and unattended, and ideally Jesuits attended the dying moments 
of their benefactors. Emond Auger was with King Charles IX and the 
cardinal of Lorraine when they died.* The Jesuits at Chambéry were 
filled with dismay when their great benefactor, Fabio Trivultio, died 
without a Jesuit being present and without even a priest.*6 Jesuits also 
thought it important that their benefactors died well, receiving the 
sacraments, making edifying comments, and passing their final hours in 
peace. Ponce Cogordan noted with approval that King Henry II, after 
confessing his sins and taking communion, ordered that no one visit 
him unless they also had confessed and taken communion.?7 The cardi- 
nal of Tournon persevered in “his good disposition and soundness of 
judgment until the last, '?9 Charles IX retained an "admirable percep- 
tion and judgment until the end,” and the cardinal of Lorraine “sweetly 
rendered his soul to God. '? Just as Jesuits said prayers and masses for 
dead Jesuits, so also did they for benefactors, and founders of Jesuit 
colleges were guaranteed masses and prayers in perpetuity by the Con- 
stitutions.^? Although Charles IX did not found a Jesuit college, Auger 
argued that the favor he showed the Society merited the same treatment 
accorded to a founder.*! Jesuit correspondence perpetuated the mem- 
ory of a benefactor by a description of his notable achievements, es- 
pecially those undertaken on behalf of the Society. Cogordan repeat- 
edly noted that Henry II had a high regard for Jesuits and would have 
approved the Society's legal existence in France had he lived.^^ Giovan- 
ni Battista Viola described the favorable treatment given the Society in 
the testament of Guillaume du Prat, estimated that his contributions 
were greater than 100,000 francs, and concluded that he loved the 
Society as a man loves a woman.* 

In one way the deaths of benefactors were different from the deaths of 
Jesuits; simplicity was abandoned during the funerals and burials of the 
benefactors. The Jesuits at Chambéry rejected the wishes of Fabio 
Trivultio for a simple funeral and had bells rung in all the churches at 
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Chambéry and arranged for “other pious works” in order to honor 
him.^* When Guillaume du Prat died in 1560, his body was temporarily 
buried outside the town of Billom until the church of the college was 
built. Oliver Manare described the transfer of the body in 1564: “The 
Jesuits delivered a Latin oration when the body arrived and was placed 
in a church. On the following day they made another oration when it 
was brought from that church, where it had remained overnight, into 
ours. À bishop, who had blessed our church, said mass, and then I gave 
a sermon in French. After dinner in the dining hall many Latin and 
Greek verses were recited. Then in the church a Hebrew oration was 
recited, followed by a dialogue in French, in which ‘Auvergne’ was 
introduced as a widow who grieved the death of her prelate, while 
‘Death’ defended her reasons for taking him and demonstrated that on 
account of his virtues he deserved to be released from this prison. After 
this a Greek oration was recited and then a Latin eclogue in which the 
shepherds mourned the death of their pastor Daphnis. "^? 

In contrast to the edifying, noble, peaceful, and Christian deaths of 
Jesuits, their benefactors, and other Catholics were the deaths of the 
Society's enemies, particularly Protestants. Jean Calvin "died in ex- 
treme desperation, eaten by worms and lice, decomposed and as dry as 
wood, and completely mad, ''^9 the prince of Condé was found among 
the dead after the battle of Jarnac and "brought by some common 
soldiers [a real insult] on a donkey, almost nude, . . . uncovered, and 
miserably mocked, "^7 and Gabriel de Montgomery "died an obstinate 
heretic, not without a certain type of insanity. "48 

Ignatius Loyola dared not think of death because the thought of it 
always filled him with ecstasy.4? The correspondence of Jesuits in 
France does not contain similar death wishes among the Jesuits in 
France, and the closest they came to making such comments was in 
their discussions of Jesuit martyrdom. When Claude Matthieu learned 
that a Jesuit coadjutor had been captured by the Huguenots, murdered, 
and thrown into the Rhone, he asserted that the coadjutor would be 
blessed 1f God had chosen him to be the first Jesuit martyr in France.59 
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The report proved to be false, but other Jesuits expressed the hope that 
they would be worthy of dying for their faith. Emond Auger, for 
example, stated, “I hope that God . . . gives me the grace to die for the 
holy church and its doctrine." 5! When a Huguenot army threatened 
lournon in 1567, the rector Matthieu prepared his subjects for martyrs’ 
deaths: “I made a brief exhortation on the constancy which, with divine 
grace, was necessary for the defense of His most holy faith, since the 
time had come when it was necessary to give our blood and our lives for 
the service of Jesus Christ our Lord.” Matthieu then asked each Jesuit if 
he was prepared to die for his faith, and everyone responded yes. On the 
next day, they all fled to the Jesuit college at Billom.°? The Jesuit 
mission to France did not produce any martyrs for the faith until 1593. 
In the meantime the Society had to rely on its missions to other coun- 
tries to provide the proof of Jesuit constancy in the face of death. When 
Diego Lainez learned of the martyrdom of a Jesuit in Africa, he wrote to 
the Jesuits in France, "By the grace of God things are going from good 
to better with us. ^? When the Spanish ambassador in Paris informed 
Everard Mercurian that heretics had murdered twenty or more Jesuits, 
Mercurian returned to the Jesuit house and said a mass of thanksgiving; 
he later discovered that some of the Jesuits wished that they had been 
there.?* Mercurian did not state if Cogordan was one of these. A few 
months after this incident, Cogordan reported on the threats made to 
him by one of the litigants in one of his never-ending legal processes. 
The threats did not bother him, however, as he drolly explained: “I am 
not yet in that state of perfection to merit death for a good work. ^? 
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The Family and Women 


N the summer of 1573 Charles de Crans came home from Italy. 

General Everard Mercurian permitted him to make the trip in the 
hope that it could rehabilitate Crans’s health. Although he would reside 
at the college in Chambéry, he spent the first part of his stay at Annecy 
with his relatives. Crans's first report to Mercurian, written at the end 
of August, included information on the state of his health and on his 
visit with his relatives, which had not been pleasant for him. Crans 
complained that their conversation left him “distraught and desolate”’; 
he had to remain with them for a while, however, to divide the family 
estate with his brother, Pierre, both parents being deceased, and to 
arrange a dowry for a sister so that she could marry. Crans ended the 
letter by reminding Mercurian that he had the general's permission to 
settle these family matters.! When Crans next wrote to Mercurian not 
quite one month later, he explained his troubles with his family in 
detail: “I have an unmarried sister, 23 years old. Whenever I see her she 
weeps and continually complains to me about my brother, and not 
without reason. She told me that 1f he did not help her she would be 
miserable, that he was the cause of her losing two or three opportunities 
for marriage, and that he did not show her any good will at all. Also 
poor peasants and other people continually come to me with the IOUs 
written in the hand of my mother, which my brother has refused to 
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pay. . .. Both situations have bothered my conscience, and compas- 
sion makes me want to provide some kind of remedy, particularly for 
my sister.” Crans also had another sister who was married, “burdened 
with children,” and living “in extreme necessity.” She was owed 200 
écus from the estate of the parents, but Pierre had likewise refused to 
pay her. The entire situation was so bad that Crans considered it “half a 
hern- 

Crans’s exasperation was understandable because his brother's con- 
duct was utterly reprehensible and faulted by all—by Crans’s superiors, 
other relatives, and important people in the town of Annecy and else- 
where. Crans’s family was of some status, as was obvious by the rank of 
people who expressed an interest in the tangled financial affairs of the 
estate, and his obdurate brother was a lawyer for the town of Annecy. 
Although Jesuit superiors could at times be reluctant in permitting 
Jesuits to take matters to court, the justice of the case against Pierre led 
both the provincial of Aquitaine and the rector at Chambéry to support 
Crans’s determination to settle the matter. As explained by the rector, 
“the Society would not earn a bad reputation in this affair.” In the 
meantime, however, Crans received orders to return to Italy. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to Mercurian early in 1574, explaining his brother’s 
continued obstinancy and expressing his hopes that he could postpone 
the return until June.4 Mercurian gave him permission to stay, and so 
Crans took the matter to court. June came and went without a settle- 
ment, and in December William Creichton reported from Chambéry 
that “Master Charles de Crans remains here, involved in litigation 
against his brother.” The case proved to be a lengthy one, undoubtedly 
in part caused by the delaying tactics of his lawyer brother. Mercurian’s 
patience ended two years after Crans had originally returned home; in 
midsummer of 1575 he sent orders to the provincial of Aquitaine to 
send Crans to Rome. The provincial, Annibal Coudret, replied with the 
suggestion that Crans should have more time because he had "not yet 
put an end to his affair," ^ but Mercurian insisted. Accordingly, at the 
beginning of October Crans wrote to Mercurian that he would come as 
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soon as possible. Crans had good news: “By sentence of our senate of 
Savoy I have been awarded half of the estate in accordance with the 
testaments of my father, mother, and uncle, including the restitution of 
past income. Already the division of the estate has begun, and it would 
be finished had it not been for the slight illness of the senator who has 
been deputized to do this.” Crans believed that the senator could return 
to work within a week. Then after the division of the estate, Crans 
wanted to arrange a dowry for his unmarried sister, pay 200 écus to his 
married sister, honor the IOUSs held by the peasants, find money for his 
trip to Rome, and, oddly enough, appoint his brother to administer his 
half of the estate.” 

The affair dragged on. Early in 1576 Annibal Coudret informed 
Mercurian that Crans was still involved in his court case but that it 
would soon end and that Crans would depart for Italy after Easter.? 
Easter came and went, and Crans remained, still involved in arranging a 
dowry for his sister. By now even Coudret, who had previously been 
quite patient, expressed his irritation: “As for Master Charles de Crans, 
I very much desire that he would go to Rome.” Nonetheless, Coudret 
admitted that Crans’s efforts to arrange the dowry were “‘necessary for 
many reasons.’’? The rector at Chambéry held a different perspective on 
Crans's departure; he did not want Crans to leave until he paid the 
college 100 écus d'or lent to him to help finance the litigation.!? The 
sources are silent on the ultimate outcome, for Crans succumbed to his 
native air; he died on 4 November 1576. 


The case of Charles de Crans stands in marked contrast to the be- 
havior of Francis Xavier toward his relatives. In 1541 Xavier received 
instructions to lead the Jesuit mission to the East Indies, a mission from 
which he was unlikely to return. The journey to Lisbon, his port of 
embarcation, took him close to his ancestral home, but he did not stop 
to farewell his relatives. Xavier's biographer, Georg Schurhammer, 
explains this callous behavior by stating that Xavier **made this sacrifice 
for Christ and for the good of souls.” 11 Such an explanation is unneces- 
sary, however, for Loyola’s ideal Jesuit was more likely to avoid his 
relatives than to farewell them or to spend years involved in court cases 
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on their behalf. Loyola's Spiritual Exercises attempted to develop indif- 
ference to all created things, which of course could include the family, 
so that a Jesuit could better devote himself to apostolic service. At one 
point in the Exercises Loyola asked Jesuits to consider “the example 
which Christ our Lord, being under obedience to His parents, has given 
us... when He remained in the Temple, leaving His adoptive father 
and His natural Mother, to attend to the pure service of His eternal 
Father. '"'!^ As for his own relatives, in 1552 Loyola wrote that he had 
forgotten his family as he had forgotten the world.!? 

An analysis of the Constitutions reveals that Loyola expected Jesuits 
likewise..to. forget their families. A candidate for admission had to 
answer questions regarding his relatives: “Are his mother and father 
still alive? . . . In what circumstances are they? What is their occupation 
and manner of living?" Do they have temporal needs or freedom from 
want? In what manner? How many brothers and sisters has he, married 
and single? What 1s their occupation and manner of living? If these 
questions revealed needy relatives who required the candidate's sup- 
port, he should not be admitted.!^ The Constitutions also contained 
regulations on the distribution of members' property. The poor, not 
relatives, should be the recipients of the property, partly because such a 
distribution would close "the gate of recourse to parents and relatives 
and of the profitless memory of them." If relatives were poor, then a 
Jesuit could give his property to them, provided he left the matter in the 
hands of others.!? The same type of regulations applied to communica- 
tions with relatives; novices had to have their superiors’ approval to do 
so, and letters to and from the novices were subject to censorship.!9 At 
one point the Constitutions becomes quite explicit on the requirement for 
Jesuits to abandon their families: "Everyone who enters the Society . 
should leave.his father, mother, brothers, sisters, and whatever he had 
in the world;" and he should have Christ “in place of parents, brothers, 
_and..all..things.’’!”7 Loyola even suggested that Jesuits should not say 
"that they have parents or brothers, but that they had them.’’’® 

The case of Charles de Crans suggests that some Jesuits were not 
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willing to use the past tense, and other cases reveal that some parents 
were not willing to use it when it meant losing a son to the Society. The 
most famous example of such a parent concerns René Airault, whose 
entry in the Society in 1586 so angered his father Pierre that the latter 
procured a decree from the Parlement of Paris ordering the Society to 
return René.!? The correspondence contains only one instance of par- 
ents’ approving a decision by a son to become a Jesuit. Although 
many other cases of parental approval undoubtedly existed and were 
not recorded, the evidence for parental disapproval is substantial and 
suggests that the problem was a difficult one for Jesuit superiors.*! 
Loyola’s own experience with irate parents led him to consider parental 
consent important, but he insisted on the primacy of a religious voca- 
tion over other considerations.?? One of the best documented cases of 
parental disapproval in France concerns François Tannel, whose rela- 
tives so strenuously objected to his entry that, to use the words of Juan 
Maldonado, they waged “a great war” against the Society. The battle- 
scarred superiors decided to send him home, whereupon his father beat 
him, imprisoned him for a month, tried to force him to marry, and then 
kept him under guard. Tannel managed to escape and returned to the 
Jesuits, who with the support of the royal council decided to keep him 
this time.” The support of the royal council was essential, for, as the 
Airault affair suggests, law as well as custom supported the authority of 
parents over their children. At times Jesuits attempted to circumvent 
the law and the custom with various ruses designed to present the 
disapproving parents with a fait accompli. One such ruse was to accel- 
erate the admission process;** another apparently more common ruse 
was to send the candidate to another town, there to enter far from the 
objecting voices and critical eyes of relatives. In defence of such 
activities Jesuits would have undoubtedly argued that parental author- 
ity must yield in cases where a son had a vocation to serve Christ. 
One obvious source of recruits for the Society was the families of its 
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members—brothers, nephews, and cousins. Of the Jesuits in France 
who corresponded with Rome, 10 percent had relatives in the Society, 
and at first Jesuits vigorously sought recruits among relatives. A good 
example of this is the Coudret family. In addition to Louis and Annibal, 
a third brother Claude joined the Society but left in 1550 and returned to 
his widowed mother. His two brothers, especially Louis, never ac- 
cepted the defection. During his mission to Savoy in 1558 Louis hoped 
he could use the opportunity to persuade Claude to return. Failing that, 
he had a younger brother, Amodet, then twenty years of age and a 
student, who was a suitable candidate.?9 Louis visited his family in July 
1558; he discovered that Claude had no desire to return, but he recog- 
nized in Amodet talents that would make him a good Jesuit. Louis 
thought it best to be discreet and not to mention his plans for Amodet in 
front of his mother and brother, and he accordingly waited, hoping for 
success and commending his efforts to the prayers of his superiors. He 
continued to wait, to hope, and to commend for the next two years, 
working on his brother with persuasion, argument, and subterfuge, all 
without success. ?” 

The recruitment of relatives could obviously lead to the admission of 
candidates unsuitable for life in a religious community. Loyola at- 
tempted to meet this problem in the Constitutions with a regulation that 
the examiner of a candidate should not be a relative.?? Nonetheless, the 
French mission furnished some notable examples of the admission of 
relatives partially, some even totally, inept for the Society of Jesus. 
Claude Roillet, nephew of Guy, joined a cabal of dissatisfied novices, *? 
and James Creichton, nephew of William, was continually sick, slapped 
a fellow student, was not religious, and was considered by everyone to 
be unfit for the Society.?? Both of Charles Sager’s brothers caused 
problems; Fédéric fled the Society and took employment as a teacher, 
and Nicolas’s superior considered him “inept for the spirit of the So- 
ciety? on account of his rebellious and querulous disposition.*! The 
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most blatant example of a relative unfit for the Society 1s the case of the 
unfortunate Giovanni Battista Possevino, nephew of Antonio. Every- 
one agreed that Giovanni Battista was unfit for the Society, even Gio- 
vanni Battista himself, for he became a Jesuit solely "through respect" 
for his uncle. As a novice he was a source of concern for his superiors 
and a source of embarrassment for his uncle. His case reached its climax 
early in 1573, when he was teaching humanities at the college 1n Tou- 
louse. Giovanni Battista wheedled money from his students, to the sum 
of 21 écus d'or, for the purpose of fleeing the Society and going to Paris, 
and according to his irate superior *he touched the hands, the head, and 
the face of his students, and some he ordinarily placed next to him near 
the podium, and these he touched more intimately and more often than 
the ©thers aas à = 

The vast majority of recruits had no ties of kinship with members of 
the Society, whose policy toward novices, as already noted, was to 
develop the desire to abandon the world, family and kin included. 
Although novices could only communicate with relatives 1f superiors 
gave their consent, a more effective way of enforcing the break was to 
send the young recruits elsewhere for probation and study, either to 
some distant location 1n France or to Rome.?? Once at Rome, the recruit 
had no communication with France and only learned what his superiors 
thought he should know. Shortly after one recruit departed for Rome 
from Toulouse, his only brother died, leaving the new Jesuit sole heir to 
a considerable fortune; the superior in Toulouse, Jean Pelletier, did not 
know whether or not to inform the brother.?*^ Gaspard Mercier and 
Pierre Pradenc both returned to France from Italy in 1563; Mercier 
discovered that all his brothers had died, and Pradenc learned that his 
father had died four years earlier and his mother the previous May.?? 
The father of Pierre Chalon, who had two other brothers in the Society, 
was so distressed and perplexed by Pierre's decision to join that he 
begged for permission to speak to him and cried so much that the rector 
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of the Jesuit college at Billom, Guy Roillet, promised to inform General 
Borgia of his request. The reply from Rome stated that Pierre's noviti- 
ate should not be interrupted by a trip home and counseled his father to 
have patience. ?e 

After two years of probation, further years of study, and possibly 
more work at a college in Italy, Jesuits returned to France, presumably 
prepared to follow Loyola’s example and forget their families and kin. 
Emond Auger asserted that he had no desire to see his brother, Bar- 
thélemy Guerauld complained that his relatives annoyed and distracted 
him, and other Jesuits similarly had troubling contacts with relatives 
and wished to be rid of them.?7 However, in a wide variety of ways and 
on a wide variety of levels Jesuits continued to be involved with their 
relatives. The best indication of this is the surprisingly large number of 
times Jesuits had occasion to refer to relatives in their official correspon- 
dence; they did so in about 10 percent of the letters. And these letters 
probably do not reveal the full extent of Jesuit involvement with their 
families, for Jesuits mentioned relatives only when a purpose existed for 
doing so, such as requesting permission to visit them or to leave prop- 
erty to them. Many contacts between Jesuits and their families would 
consequently have left no trace in the correspondence. 

Those contacts that did result in comments in the correspondence 
reveal complex relationships between Jesuits and their families, rela- 
tionships best illustrated by the Coudret family. In the spring of 1558 
Louis Coudret received a letter from his mother informing him of her ill 
health, requesting him to visit her before she died, and advising him of 
the status of two benefices Louis still held. Louis had also received 
letters from other relatives in Savoy containing the same information 
and also asking him to visit. Two of the relatives even expressed an 
interest in joining the Society. Soon afterward Coudret received in- 
structions from Diego Lainez to go to Savoy, and he used the oppor- 
tunity to return home. His reasons for visiting his relatives were com- 
plex, for in addition to visiting his mother (the primary reason), over- 
seeing his benefices, ascertaining the qualifications of his two relatives, 
persuading his brother Claude to return to the Society, and convincing 
his brother Amodet to join the Society, he also intended to demand for 
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himself and his brother Annibal their share of the patrimony left by 
their father. Louis visited his relatives in mid-July and again in Novem- 
ber and then wrote a lengthy report of his visits to Lainez. Louis began 
by noting that he had a fifth brother, now dead, and recommended him 
to the prayers of Lainez and of the entire Society. Next Louis discussed 
Claude's refusal to return and then described at length Amodet's abil- 
ities and inclinations. On his first visit in July he had mentioned the 
topic of the patrimony, and he brought it up again in November: “After 
I had been in Sallanches for two weeks, I asked my mother and my 
relatives for 100 écus. . . . My mother began to weep, and my brothers 
began to abuse me." They claimed that Louis's right to the patrimony 
was only conditional and that his benefices had cost the family much, 
but they were willing to give him the 100 écus if he ana Annibal 
dropped all further claims. Louis refused because he wanted to apply his 
share of the patrimony to help finance a Jesuit college in Savoy. He then 
asked to see all the accounts relating to the patrimony, but he was not 
permitted to do so. The argument ended with Claude stating that the 
only way Louis and Annibal would get the money was by taking the 
matter to court. ?? 

Lainez counseled patience and advised Louis to solve the problem 
without taking it to court and without exasperating or grieving his 
relatives.^? As noted previously, Louis continued for two years trying 
to gain his brother Amodet for the Society; the efforts by Louis and 
Annibal to gain their share of the patrimony continued for more than 
eight years, for in 1566 Louis returned to Sallanches to try to obtain the 
remainder of what was owed them.?! The dispute over the patrimony 
undoubtedly soured the relationship between the two Jesuits and their 
family, but the ties that bound them were evidently strong enough to 
withstand this source of contention. In 1564 the mother had expressed 
her wish for a visit from Annibal, and when she died five years later in 
1569 Louis asked General Borgia for prayers and masses on her behalf. 42 
Nor did her death end the relationship, for in 1575 Annibal, now 
provincial of Aquitaine, returned to Sallanches “to enjoy his rela- 
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The themes suggested by the Coudret case are evident in the experi- 
ences of many other Jesuits. One theme is the desire by Jesuits and their 
families for visits, and just as Louis Coudret had complex reasons for 
visiting his family, so too did other Jesuits. Some went home to re- 
habilitate their health, others to settle personal affairs, others to help 
needy mothers, others to serve as peacemakers in family feuds, others 
for a combination of these or for no stated reasons.^* An example of the 
latter 1s Jean Houllon, who was the subject of a report made in 1564 by 
Oliver Manare. Although Manare had great faith in Houllon's abilities, 
he refused to give him a position of authority because Houllon had 
recently developed a "spirit of maninconia," evidently a type of neu- 
rosis, and only wanted to be left alone with his books. The cause of this 
change was that on one occasion Houllon had been suddenly overcome 
by a tremendous desire to see his relatives, so much so that he dropped 
everything and left without saying anything to anyone.* In 1571 
Thomas Darbishire insisted on visiting a relative, Simon Belost, who 
had been a Jesuit until dismissed in 1567; Oliver Manare decided to give 
him permission ''to make a pilgrimage to Trier in order to receive the 
blessing from good old Father Simon, now totally decrepit. ^9 Both 
Pierre Canal and Pierre Chrestin made, in the opinion of their superiors, 
too many visits to their relatives; Chrestin received instructions to stop, 
and Canal's superiors sent him farther away.*’ 

Although interpretation of the evidence requires caution, another 
theme emerging from the Coudret case is a sentimental relationship 
between Jesuits and their families, and the correspondence contains 
other examples. Jean Thionneau was “extremely affectionate” toward 
his Jesuit brother Jacques.** When Benoit Bay died, his distraught 
mother sought assurance that he had received proper medical treatment 
and sufficient care during his illness.*? One source of sentimental state- 
ments is the request for prayers and masses for the soul of a dead parent. 
Some requests were simple: Ponce Cogordan recommended his mother 
"because she was a good Christian,’’°° and Giovanni Battista Atanasio 


44For a few examples, see ibid., 80, ff. 107, 227, Pradenc to Madrid, Billom, 4 August 
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Loyola, Lyons, 4 May 1556; FB, V, 218, Borgia to Mercurian, Rome, 24 October 1569. 
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accompanied his request with the comment that his mother rendered 
her spirit in a manner edifying to those present.?! More forceful was 
Pierre Pradenc’s request: "For the love of God use some of your usual 
great charity and remember the soul of my good mother and also 
recommend her to our other good fathers and brothers. ^^ Quentin 
d’Ennetiéres wrote an eloquent description of his father’s support for 
Catholicism and imprisonment in the troubled Netherlands, but he 
feared that his father might be in purgatory for failing to discharge 
properly his magisterial responsibilities and therefore recommended his 
soul to the prayers of other Jesuits.?? 

One theme that does not emerge from the Coudret case 1s concern for 
the financial well-being of relatives, but this concern 1s obvious from 
the example of Charles de Crans and from other Jesuits. Æ situation 
similar to that encountered by Crans in Savoy 1s that of Ponce Cogor- 
dan on his return home to Provence during 1556. His three brothers had 
usurped his part of the estate and left their mother in poverty and 
destitution. Cogordan took the matter to court in Aix-en-Provence and 
achieved an amazing victory in only three months (“all Provence is 
stupified" by the speed, he wrote ). When he left, Cogordan had the 
satisfaction of seeing his brothers and mother on good terms with each 
other.?^ As is also evident from the case of Crans, Jesuit superiors 
usually viewed Jesuit efforts to act responsibly toward their families 
with sympathy and understanding, and if they did not always permit a 
Jesuit to return home to settle family difficulties, they did what they 
could to assist. A good example 1s that of Juan Maldonado’s concern for 
his unmarried sister. In a letter to General Mercurian, Maldonado 
complained that he had previously written several times to the former 
general, Borgia, about the difficulties he had in arranging a dowry for 
her. He had "broken his head" with letters and had even sent a young 
relative back and forth between Spain and France with instructions. 
Nonetheless, nothing had been accomplished nor would be until he 
himself returned home.?? Mercurian refused to give him permission to 
make the journey, which would cost too much and be too dangerous, 
but he offered to have the affair concluded through the services of 
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Jesuits in Spain.°© Similar assistance went to Juan Mariana's mother and 
sister and to Francesco Fasani’s father, all of whom were apparently 
suffering from financial difficulties.?7 Cosimo Filiarchi refused the as- 
sistance offered to his mother, insisted on returning to Italy, and even- 
tually obtained permission to do so.?? 

The most concrete method of demonstrating concern and support for 
relatives was to make them recipients of the obligatory disposal of 
property, even though the Constitutions advised against it. Jesuit gifts to 
relatives were all the more remarkable because of the financial diffi- 
culties of Jesuit colleges. It was not until the financial problems of the 
college at Chambéry ceased through the generosity of a benefactor that 
the rector of the college, Giovanni Battista Atanasio, sought approval to 
leave his inheritance to a younger brother.?? Barthélemy Guerauld left a 
small amount to his mother, and Jean Pellison gave 400 francs to 
provide dowries for two nieces, the daughters of a poor sister.9! Justin 
Lescot made the most detailed and substantial bequest; he gave 2,000 
livres to the Jesuit college at Tournon, 250 to a sister in a convent, 200 to 
a married sister and to each of two nieces, 100 to a nephew, 200 to a 
hospital, and 500 to help his sister rebuild a church.9^ 

Oliver Manare provides another type of example. In 1563 Manare 
visited his relatives in Flanders while en route to France to take up his 
position as commissaire. He saw six of his brothers and sisters, and their 
poverty shocked and moved him. This noble family had greatly suf- 
fered through the arson and pillage that accompanied the religious wars. 
A widowed sister made the biggest impression on Manare; she had two 
daughters of marriageable age, and with little to supply dowries they 
would have to marry beneath them. Because his visit was short, Manare 
did not have time to give much assistance to his brothers and sisters and 
to their families, but he recommended them to other relatives and left 
resolved to help them if he could. He accordingly enrolled two brothers 
and two nephews at Jesuit colleges in places normally reserved for poor 
boarding students. Antonio Possevino advised him that the wealthy 
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Italian community in Lyons provided dowries for poor girls as an act of 
charity. Through this channel Manare was able to obtain ten écus for his 
two nieces. Another channel opened through the offices of another 
Jesuit, whom Manare asked to find an honorable woman in need of a 
lady-in-waiting. Such a blatant use of one’s position on behalf of rela- 
tives was unacceptable to Lainez, who asked Manare for an explanation. 
Manare responded with a promise: “I make a perpetual vow never to do 
It again nor to permit it in any manner whatsoever. ''6? 

Other Jesuits did do it again, and Manare, as commissaire and then 
provincial of France, must have permitted it. Indeed, the practice of 
enrolling relatives in places reserved for poor students became so wide- 
spread that the Jesuit hierarchy reacted by making it subject to approval 
by the general rather than by local superiors. In 1573 Jean Leunis, who 
previously had a cousin studying at a Jesuit college,®* wrote directly to 
General Mercurian to obtain his permission for another cousin to enroll 
at the college in Paris. Juan Maldonado also wrote to Mercurian, 
informing him that Leunis’s so-called cousin was actually a nephew and 
was already boarding at the college. He argued that this situation should 
cease, for as well as being a relative the nephew was not French and 
showed little promise, and furthermore the college already had too 
many poor students. In the end, the nephew stayed.?7 No doubt 
encouraged by the success, Leunis tried again three years later. The 
story now becomes a familiar one: Leunis visited his family in Flanders 
and discovered that one brother and one sister had severe financial 
difficulties. He found some relief for his brother by appealing to friends 
and local dignitaries. His sister had many children "and little to make 
them virtuous,” and accordingly she begged her brother to take the 
oldest, age twelve, to a Jesuit college in Flanders.95 This arrangement 
eventually failed, and a year later the boy traveled to Paris to join his 
uncle, who once again sought permission for one of his nephews to 
enroll at a Jesuit college.9? 
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As presumptuous as they were in using the Society for the benefit of 
their families, Leunis and Manare do not match Ponce Cogordan. In 
1576 Cogordan wrote to Mercurian regarding his relatives. He began 
by noting that, since Oliver Manare had enrolled two brothers and two 
nephews in Jesuit colleges, he had decided to do likewise. Cogordan 
had accordingly placed five, three nephews and two cousins. One of the 
newphews and one of the cousins proved unsuitable for study, but the 
three who stayed were so suitable that they became Jesuits. Cogordan 
considered this intolerable and was amazed that this could happen 
without the permission of the parents, whose only purpose in sending 
their sons to the Jesuit colleges was to receive financial assistance from 
them once they had been educated free of charge. Now that one fa- 
ther—old, poor, and hardly able to walk—had come to Cogordan 
demanding his son, the acutely embarrassed Jesuit was demanding that 
the general of the Society give them back. As explained by Cogordan, 
according to natural law the sons must return and relieve the poverty of 
their parents. As extraordinary as all this was, Cogordan saved his most 
amazing comment until last: "If the provincial and the rectors wish to 
keep these boys, then they must resolve to support their parents. "7? 
Cogordan's insistence that his relatives return to contribute to their 
parents' welfare, especially since one had been a Jesuit for ten years, 
reveals that at least some Jesuits believed that the natural rights of 
parents superseded even what was considered a divinely inspired voca- 
tion to serve Christ. 

Other Jesuits defended parental rights on the rare occasions when 
they mentioned other people's families and when they discussed fam- 
ilies in general. Giovanni Battista Viola sounded very much like Cogor- 
dan when he counseled a young man to return to his poor, sick mother 
rather than become a monk: “To care for your mother was a command- 
ment of God.’’7! William Creichton, however, was uncertain of the 
advice he should give the young men whose parents employed them in 
usurious transactions. It would be harsh for these youths to abandon 
their parents but harsher yet for them to remain involved in sinful 
practices.’* In other words, parental rights were not absolute. This 
attitude was also evident when Jesuits discussed the parents of their 
students. On the one hand Jesuits defended the rights of parents to 
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ensure that their children received a Christian (or Jesuit) education, * 
but on the other hand they objected to parental interference in Jesuit 
colleges.’4 In addition to rights, parents had obligations to their chil- 
dren, such as ensuring that they learned proper Christian doctrine.7? 
This sentiment was widespread among both Catholic and Protestant 
moralists at this time, but Protestants tended to be more ardent de- 
fenders of the institutions of marriage and the nuclear family than the 
Catholics, who maintained a rather ambivalent position toward both 
institutions. 7° Traces of this ambivalent attitude are evident among the 
Jesuits; Pierre Lohier refused to let young students from a Jesuit college 
board with teachers who were married, as if such a environment was 
somehow improper.7? 

The impropriety of this environment was due to the presence of 
women. The attitudes of Jesuits toward women were comparable to the 
misogynistic sentiments then prevalent in European society. As sum- 
marized by Robert Sauzet, the widespread view of women, especially 
among the clergy, was as “impure temptressles] . . . more or less 
diabolic. "7? In the ‘Guidelines for Discernment of Spirits" that Loyola 
appended to his Spiritual Exercises, he compared the devil to women. 7? 
During the early, struggling years of the Society, Loyola gave consider- 
able attention to women and relied on them for favors and patronage, 
but he gradually withdrew from contact with women and through his 
Constitutions instructed Jesuits not “to take charge of religious women 
or any other women whatsoever. ''9? According to Hugo Rahner these 
instructions resulted from Loyola's opinion that Jesuits should "remain 
free for more important things. ''*! Jesuit superiors consequently care- 
fully watched their subjects and made unfavorable reports on Jesuits 
who spent too much time with women. Jean de La Grange and René Le 
Fuzelier, for example, received criticism for frequently hearing the 
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confessions of women.?? The exceptions proved the rule; Nicolas Lié- 
tard received advice to commence his work in the confessional by first 
hearing the confessions of people with simple cases, such as women, 83 
and when Diego Lainez visited Paris, he practiced his French by deliver- 
ing a sermon to nuns before preaching to anyone else.5* Emond Auger 
compared the wisdom of women to that of children, the preaching of 
Protestant women seemed to be the ultimate depravity,®© and William 
Creichton complained that other Jesuits used "extremely sharp, dishon- 
est, and injurious words" when preaching about women.®’ There is one 
exception to the general antipathy toward women; Loyola and the 
Jesuits in France considered noblewomen and those in positions of 
authority to be worth the trouble.?* The Countess of Tournon, for 
example, had a very good relationship with Jesuits, who filled their 
letters with praises of her: she was “wise and good," “a true lady, 
prudent and full of sweetness,” "energetic and heroic.’’®? 
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The Social Order 


I recently wrote a word to you which you could easily misinterpret, 

so I have decided to add these three lines for greater clarity in order 
to free you from any suspicions.” The author of these words was Oliver 
Manare, provincial of France.! He was writing to General Francis 
Borgia regarding Emond Auger, provincial of Aquitaine. When these 
words were written, on I August 1568, Auger was not resident in his 
province nor had he been there for the past five months. Instead he had 
been working in Paris in close association with Cardinal Charles de 
Lorraine, the papal nuncio, and others who favored the renewal of the 
religious war against the Huguenots. Auger's continued stay in Paris, 
absence from his province, and neglect of his responsibilities there in 
combination with his political involvement led to increasing consterna- 
tion among the Jesuits in Paris. Manare's letter continued, “The word 
was that in describing how some of these fathers disapproved of the 
continued involvement at court in affairs of state by Father Emond, 
provincial of Aquitaine, I added that the court was a bad thing. I will 
now explain this at length with the help of the Lord. 

"It was not my intention to imply that this father had lost any of his 
perfection at court, but the court can be quite distractive, especially to 
someone who desires to earn the hearts of the principal courtiers, male 
and female. One has to behave in accordance with the ceremonies and 
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vanities of the court in the manner of speaking and of addressing people, 
as that father knows how to do very well. Second, because it 1s dan- 
gerous to become so intimately involved with such people in affairs of 
state, in marriage negotiations, and in leagues among them, and also 
with the major bankers and merchants in the arrangements of loans to 
the king and in the supply of provisions for the war, etc. Third, because 
persons involved in such affairs are promised, offered, and given bene- 
fices and pensions. . . . Fourth, because this behavior does not please 
laymen, who believe diligence at court derives from ambition. Fifth, 
because our principal concerns are retarded or impeded. Finally, be- 
cause it eventually causes other lords to pester the Society and its 
superiors to have similar people at their own courts, and it causes other 
Jesuits to covet such positions; whenever one or the other 1s refused, 
disturbances can result. It 1s true that this father has produced results, 
and I do not doubt even great results, and he gives very much satisfac- 
tion to these lords, . . . who would regret very much his departure, 
especially the cardinal of Lorraine and all the cardinal's entourage, for 
the service that Father Emond performs and for the pleasant ability and 
conversation that the cardinal finds in him. All of which perplexes me 
and makes me uncertain of what would be better, namely, whether he 
should stay or depart." 


Oliver Manare's concern with Emond Auger's activites at the royal 
court and with his association with courtiers, lords, bankers, and mer- 
chants illustrates the dilemma faced by Jesuits as their order reacted to 
the demands placed on it. As their educational mission developed, 
Jesuits increasingly turned their attention from the poor and the 
wretched toward the elite, whose patronage and support were neces- 
sary for the establishment of colleges. Hence the Jesuit mission in 
France required men of the caliber of Auger who knew how, in the 
disdainful words of Manare, “to behave in accordance with the cere- 
monies and vanities of the court." All things considered, Manare's 
statement that Auger's activities retarded or impeded the principal 
concerns of the Society was incorrect. Ignatius Loyola put it this way in 
the Constitutions: "The more universal the good is, the more is it di- 
vine. . . . For that reason, the spiritual aid given to important and 
public persons ought to be regarded as more important, since it is a 
more universal good." ^ As noted in Chapter 1, the dependence on the 
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clerical and secular elite for the establishment of colleges not only 
determined the location of the colleges but also influenced the selection 
of provincials and rectors. Oliver Manare had earlier recommended 
Auger for the position of provincial because of his ability to converse 
with important people.? In his consultor reports Pierre Barraud praised 
Annibal Coudret for his familiarity with the grandees of Toulouse and 
for their esteem of him.^ Everard Mercurian criticized Claude Matthieu 
for not demonstrating “much ability to earn the people of the court, "^ 
and Coudret reported that the bourgeoisie of Lyons disliked the rector, 
William Creichton.® In many different ways and on many different 
occasions Jesuits demonstrated their preference for association with the 
elite rather than with the poor of French society. The location of the 
college at Toulouse was considered inappropriate because it was “in the 
middle of poverty and far from the nobility."7 Manare, in the same 
month that he voiced his concern with Auger's activities, requested 
Borgia to permit the college at Paris to disregard the regulations forbid- 
ding women in Jesuit colleges when the women were of high rank: 
“These little favors for them can greatly promote our affairs. "5 The 
rector at Billom, Guy Roillet, turned the preference for the elite into a 
general principle: “A person can be more quickly helped if he is among 
the wealthy than if he is among the poor.'? 

The Jesuits in France never completely abandoned the poor and 
wretched, but Odon Pigenat’s description of the Lenten activities of the 
Jesuits in Paris is a very good illustration of their priorities: "In order to 
help others according to the limited means of this college, four of us 
have visited the neighboring villages on Sundays and feast days, two, 
the prisons and the sick. . . . Father Maldonado has visited several lords 
and has preached to the duke of Nevers on these feast days, as Father 
Michel Notez has done to the cardinal of Guise. Father Pietro Maggiori 
has had very frequent attendance by the ambassadors of Venice, Flor- 
ence, and Ferrara. In like manner the cardinal of Ferrara has come to him 
for confession. Father Leunis has constructed our paradise so well that 
the great lords are not happy to come just once, and similarly the king of 
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Navarre and the duke of Guise have returned here together on Saturday 
to hear complin, the duke of Montpensier and his wife to hear the 
service on Friday, the queen on Tuesday and Thursday. The above- 
mentioned ambassadors as well as those from Poland have not budged 
from here. And the ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, Florence, and 
Poland returned for the service on Friday, when the nuncio of the pope 
also came. He had been here the day before but left after seeing how 
crowded it was. The king had also indicated that he would come, but 
the bad weather prevented him.’’!° 

The term that probably best describes the nature of Jesuit relations 
with the elite of French society 1s obsequious. The cardinal of Bourbon 
wanted to found a college at Rouen but offered entirely inadequate 
financial support; Antonio Possevino argued that the Society should 
accept the offer because the cardinal was, after all, à member of the royal 
family.!! The duke of Nevers requested and was granted a Jesuit to 
accompany him “‘in order to speak Latin with him for a month and to 
read some books” while he took the baths.!?^ Only rarely, as in the case 
of Emond Auger's activities at court in 1568, did a Jesuit have influence 
at the court or with a member of the elite. Especially during the early 
years of the French mission, when the Society had a tenuous existence in 
France, Jesuits came to their patrons cap in hand, head bowed, begging 
(even fawning) for support and favors. They filled their letters with 
somewhat naive descriptions of the qualities of those princes or prelates 
who had befriended or patronized them. The bishop of Verdun was “a 
great example of humility to everyone" and demonstrated delight with 
the Jesuits.!? The duke of Guise was “the flower of France" and ‘a 
pearl, a rare example of every virtue."!^ According to Auger “the 
political and religious peace of this kingdom”’ depended on the wisdom 
and the reputation of the cardinal of Lorraine, who was a ''true model 
and example” for other prelates and “the true support of all good 
people.’’!> 

Jesuits’ preference for students from wealthy and noble families is 
another indication of their priorities. The exceptions tend to prove the 
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rule. The testament of the bishop of Clermont in favor of the college at 
Billom stipulated that the college teach and provide room and board for 
eighteen poor students. In 1560 Giovanni Battista Viola argued that the 
Society should accept this condition; otherwise the college would lose 
the income of 1,980 livres. If the college did not accept these students, 
according to Viola, "everyone would be scandalized by us, since we 
claim that we help others and then we do not accept these boys." 
Furthermore, many of these students would subsequently join the So- 
ciety, and the college's care of them "would earn the hearts . . . of the 
many lords and rich merchants in this area.” 16 Years later, when Pierre 
Lohier was rector at Billom, he complained that some of the poor 
students were not "apt for letters," but he could not easily dismiss them 
because some gentlemen had placed them in the college.!7 In marked 
contrast to the negative comments regarding poor students, the sons of 
artisans, "the small barefooted brats in very bad order," were the 
numerous proud and favorable reports on the presence of students from 
noble and wealthy families. 18 

Preliminary results of T. V. Cohen's research on the social back- 
ground of Jesuits during this period indicate that Jesuits did not come 
from the noble class but from the families of notaries, advocates, ped- 
agogues, city officials, doctors, and merchants, in other words, from 
the middle class. Cohen claims that the sons of traders and artisans were 
few 1n number; fewer yet had peasant backgrounds.!? Scattered evi- 
dence from France agrees with Cohen's tentative conclusions, although 
nobles provided a significant proportion of members. Jean Pionneau 
made the following list of the occupations ofthe fathers of ten novices at 
the college in Avignon: two pedagogues, two merchants, one notary, 
one shoemaker, one dyer, “a son of a friend and benefactor,” “‘the son 
of Monseigneur de Rouzille of a very good house,” and "the only son of 
a rich man.’’?° Pionneau’s list coincides quite closely with François de 
Dainville's analysis of the social background of fifty-three Jesuit novices 
for the years 1571—1586; 15 percent were nobles, 5 percent bourgeois (a 
precise legal status at that time), 45 percent office holders, 25 percent 
merchants, and 10 percent laborers and artisans.?! 
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The Jesuits in France did not produce any sophisticated comments on 
social stratification, nor is there any evidence that they directly or 
indirectly challenged or questioned the status quo. Their use of terms to 
refer to different segments of the population was vague and inconsis- 
tent. The most complete comment on the different levels of society 
occurred in a letter from Paschase Broét. After the Parlement of Paris 
had refused to approve the Society's existence in France, Broët in- 
formed General Lainez that he could take the matter to the consultative 
assembly, the Estates General, but advised against it: “No order exists 
there, but extremely great confusion, and everyone, from the peasants 
to the citizens, nobles, and clergy, is free to express his feelings and 
opinions." On another occasion Broét mentioned "the simple and 
middle people" (il simplice populo et mezzano), meaning the lower and 
middle classes.?? Other Jesuits variously referred to the lower class as 
the "plebs," the "people," the “little people," or the "simple," and 
sometimes they used the terms “peasant” and "artisan" but always in 
their more precise meanings. Aside from Broét’s use of the terms 
"citizen" and "middle" to refer to a middle class, Jesuits usually just 
listed occupations such as bankers, merchants, doctors, masters of 
schools, pedagogues, and notaries.^? The only use of the term “‘bour- 
geois” occurred in the above-mentioned report by Annibal Coudret on 
William Creichton. For the nobility, Jesuits used a wide variety of 
terms: the "seigneurs," the "nobles," the "grandees," the "gentle- 
men,” the "principal people,” the "people of good house,” the "people 
of quality," the "leaders," and the "chiefs." 

As clerical newcomers and upstarts, Jesuits had mixed relations with 
their fellow members of the first estate, the clergy. Part ofthe reason for 
the variety was the sheer size and diversity of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in France: 120 dioceses, 30,000 parishes, plus a large number of 
monasteries, convents, and: priories, and the clergy themselves, cardi- 
nals, bishops, rulers of religious houses, cathedral canons, curés and 
their vicars, monks, and friars. Given that size and diversity, Jesuits 
were likely to interfere with someone's prerogatives or rights; they 
were also likely to develop cordial relations with others. René Le Fuze- 
her had good relations with the inhabitants of three religious houses at 
Annecy and praised them for their devotion and religious life, but he 
criticized the monks living in a monastery outside the town for their 
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disorder.** Other evidence of good relations comes from the occasional 
recommendations written by Jesuits on behalf of clerics such as the abbé 
of Saint-Paul at Verdun, whose position was under threat from the 
cardinal of Pellevé, and a prior who wanted to exchange his position for 
the bishopric of Orange.?? There is also evidence of occasional coopera- 
tion between Jesuits and other clergy, such as when one priest and two 
friars helped Antonio Possevino distribute catechisms in Lyons.?ó 
When Ponce Cogordan was ill, he received such good treatment from 
the monks of one monastery that he felt obliged “to pray for them 
perpetually.''?7 | 

The correspondence documents more unfriendly than friendly rela- 
tions between Jesuits and other clergy. The evidence suggests two 
major reasons for the unfriendly relations. The first has already been 
mentioned—Jesuit interference with the rights and prerogatives of 
other clerics. Jesuits at times demonstrated sensitivity to this problem: 
Ponce Cogordan claimed that the Society should not try to gain posses- 
sion of ecclesiastical benefices and thereby deprive honest clergymen of 
a living, William Creichton believed that Jesuits should not beg for alms 
in Avignon because the friars depended on them, and one of the points 
made in Annibal Coudret’s argument that the Society should not as- 
sume control of the university at Toulouse was that the monks teaching 
there would have to go elsewhere.?? Despite this sensitivity, Jesuits did 
occasionally interfere with other clergy. A blatant example of this 
occurred at Chambéry, where the Jesuits temporarily resided in the 
house belonging to a community of Franciscan friars. Relations between 
the friars and the Jesuits became quite strained as the temporary house- 
guests wore out their welcome by staying for six years.^? Even in towns 
where they did not have to share their accommodation with Jesuits, 
friars expressed opposition to their presence, as they did at Pamiers in 
1560 and at Rouen in 1570. The Jesuits, it was claimed, would take the 
bread from the friars’ mouths by ruining their earnings from burials, 
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masses, and confessions.?? Even if clerics perceived no direct threat to 
their own rights and prerogatives, many objected on principle to the 
privileges granted the Society by the papacy and claimed that the ex- 
ercise of these privileges was contrary to the "liberties of the Gallican 
church.” These liberties relate to the doctrine that the church of France 
had rights and prerogatives independent of papal authority. The 
staunchest defender of the independence of the Gallican church was the 
University of Paris. As remarked by James Brodrick, "the worst possi- 
ble way for a man to recommend himself to Paris was to come armed 
with a papal brief or bull. Yet that is precisely what the Jesuits did. ?! In 
particular, the opposition came from the doctors in the faculty of 
theology, fully supported by the bishop of Paris. A few doctors from 
the theological faculty did come to the defense of the disheartened 
Jesuits, who reciprocated by lavishing them with praise.** Despite the 
ardent support of these few, the battle between the Society and the 
university proved to be a long one; James Brodrick called it the “Hun- 
dred Years’ War of the Jesuits. ^? 

Another reason for the unfriendly relations between Jesuits and some 
of the clergy was Jesuit criticism of clerical abuses and ignorance. To a 
certain extent this criticism explains Jesuit interference with the rights 
and prerogatives of other clergy. In one of his letters to General Borgia, 
Louis Coudret wrote of the need to reform "the abuses that exist . . . in 
the ministers of the church.”’ He then crossed out “in the" and wrote “in 
some. '?* Too often Jesuits behaved as if abuses existed in all the clergy 
rather than just in some, and in consequence they considered the Society 
to be the only source of help to many areas seriously affected by heresy. 
In another letter, Coudret wrote that France required many Jesuit 
preachers since the people only listened to priests who did not accept 
any payment for preaching or for other clerical services.?? When dis- 
cussing the struggle against Protestantism at Lyons, Emond Auger 
complained, "All the work falls on the Society's shoulders, since the 
monks, friars, and other clergy are either married, have been killed in 
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the war, or have fled a long distance from here. . . . In this country 
there are many clergymen who enjoy their benefices but who never take 
any care whatsoever of their duties. Others never say mass. ”36 Given 
their attitude to the local clergy, it is not at all surprising that Jesuits 
acted to fill what they perceived to be needs and thereby interfered with 
the rights and prerogatives of the French clergy and even with the 
liberties of the Gallican church. 

Jesuits also had mixed relations with the commercial community— 
merchants, bankers, printers, and the like. The principal merchants of 
Toulouse were on very good terms with the Jesuits there and demon- 
strated their friendship by purchasing a house for the Society at a cost of 
20,000 francs.?/ While provincial of Aquitaine, Claude Matthieu made 
a special visit to Valence “‘to help a certain merchant die well”; the 
merchant was, in the words of Jean de La Grange, "our very good 
friend. 7$ Just as Jesuits wrote letters of recommendation for clerics, so 
also did they write them for members of the commercial community.°? 
But Jesuit attitudes toward usury seriously compromised these cordial 
relations. Medieval theologians had declared lending money at any 
interest to be a sin resulting in the deprivation of the Church's sacra- 
ments and of Christian burial. When the Jesuits arrived in Augsburg, 
Germany, in 1560, they were appalled by the widespread practice of 
usury, especially b$ the influential Fugger family of bankers. Par- 
ticularly prevalent was a form of loan known as the five percent con- 
tract, which plagued relations between Jesuits and. Catholic laity for 
years as the Jesuits pressed Rome for a decision on whether such loans 
were licit and offenders sought confessors who would easily grant them 
absolution.4? Jesuits in France encountered similar problems. In De- 
cember 1563 Antonio Possevino sought the advice of Lainez: “‘Because I 
have to hear the confessions of these merchants . . . I remain quite 
perplexed concerning the manner of absolving them." In particular, 
Possevino queried the practice of selling goods for a delayed payment 
that was higher than the price when the goods were exchanged.*! 
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Possevino raised much more complex questions in another letter, writ- 
ten in March 1564. Some of the Italian merchants at Lyons expressed to 
Possevino their wish to abandon their usurious transactions—and thus 
raised many problems regarding the restitution of illicit gains 1n cases 
where the victims were unknown or the sum uncertain, the licit or illicit 
nature of very complex financial transactions involving deferred pay- 
ments between merchants, the restitution of interest earned on forced 
loans to the king, and the payment of interest on loans to other mer- 
chants. Regarding the last point, Possevino asked whether the mer- 
chants committed a sin when they involved others in sinful transactions 
by borrowing money from them.“ 

The response of Lainez is apparently no longer extant; his answer on 
the last point would have been particularly interesting, because Jesuits 
themselves borrowed money at interest. Whatever the response, 1t did 
not resolve all the problems, for in 1566 Emond Auger sent a similar list 
of "points on usury” to Francis Borgia, who at the same time was 
receiving similar queries from Jesuits in Germany. Borgia replied that 
the matter was under study by a papal commission.^? When William 
Creichton sent his own list of queries to Borgia in 1568, the commission 
had still not reached a decision.^^ Early in 1569 Creichton informed 
Borgia that the appearance of the papal decree on usury “would be of 
very great pleasure to the consciences of the many who promise to 
conform to it’’; its appearance would likewise be pleasing to the Jesuits 
who were “‘persecuted”’ by the Italians for not granting them absolu- 
tion.*° In the following year Creichton wrote that many were waiting 
for the decree “in order to raise them from that mud," and he later 
exclaimed, "May God give us this holy decree!’’46 The papal decree 
finally appeared in March 1570; it approved the five percent contract 
between merchants but left many difficult problems for Jesuits in Ger- 
many and France still unresolved. In addition to the troubles Francesco 
Fasani had when hearing the confessions of the Italian merchants at 
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Lyons, the rector at Chambéry, Giovanni Battista Atanasio, discovered 
to his dismay a high incidence of usury there. He estimated that as many 
as one thousand people, including friars and other clergy, were guilty of 
usurious transactions. 4” 

The Jesuit stand on usury thus hampered the potentially very cordial 
relations between Jesuits and members of the commercial community. 
No such issue harmed the relationship with the lower class in the towns, 
but here again the best that could be said of this relationship was that it 
was mixed. On the one hand, Jesuits frequently noted in their corre- 
spondence that “the simple people,” in contrast to the nobility, were 
devout, fervent Catholics, adamantly opposed to Protestantism. Ar- 
tisans also left bequests to the Society and loaned it money.*® On the 
other hand, the Society’s mission to France and even its educational 
endeavors focused so much on the elite that a certain amount of antago- 
nism developed, as at Avignon where the Jesuits received criticism for 
their refusal to offer elementary classes in reading for lower-class chil- 
dren.^? Another source of antagonism was Jesuit dissatisfaction with 
the workers employed on Jesuit building projects. In 1558 Giovanni 
Battista Viola, who supervised the construction of the Jesuit church at 
Billom, complained of some of the workers contracted for the job: 
"Because the drovers demand too much pay and are not diligent in their 
work of carting the stone, I have hired two horses and two carts and 
two boys to lead them. The boys live in our house, and I pay them a 
salary. If I do not find any drovers to cart the stone at a good price, I will 
buy two other horses and two carts and hire two other boys, and may 
the work be quick. "^? Four years later, Guy Roillet, who replaced Viola 
as supervisor of construction, was making similar complaints: “All 
these mercenaries are not as much concerned with our work as they are 
with their salary.’’>! 

Because the focus of the Jesuit mission was on educational institutions 
in towns, Jesuits had relatively little contact with the vast majority of 
the French population, the peasants. The Jesuits working in France were 
moreover primarily urban in origin; an analysis of their backgrounds 
indicates that as many as 80 percent came from towns. On the rare Jesuit 
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incursions into rural France, the correspondence gives the impression 
that they did so with anxiety and commented with relief when the 
journeys went better than expected, which is not surprising given the 
general rural suspicion of strangers. In the reports on his Journey from 
Italy to Paris in 1561, Annibal Coudret twice expressed his astonish- 
ment at the pleasant conditions in the mountains. On September 22 
Coudret wrote that “‘the food in those mountains was much better than 
we expected,” and on the twenty-seventh, that “in the mountains we 
were better off than we had anticipated. ^? When several Jesuits from 
Paris went on pilgrimage to nearby churches, their begging for bread in 
the villages along the route was so successful that, as reported by Ponce 
Cogordan, “we were all amazed." ^? However, this was close to Paris; 
in more remote areas the reception could be different. While traveling in 
the mountains of Provence, Pierre Vela discovered to his dismay that 
what he called “the civility and good affection” of the north was not 
extended to him there.?* Not only were the people more inhospitable in 
rural and mountainous areas, but nature itself appeared hostile to those 
who left the safety of the walled towns, as 1s illustrated by one of the 
most pessimistic letters written by a Jesuit, Jean Pelletier, describing 
with rhetorical exaggeration the landscape near Pamiers: “We are here 
at the ends of the world, in sterile mountains and caves and amid stony 
places where there 1s an abundance of iron, rock, wood, fire, rain, wind, 
and storms. "?? One sentiment that became increasingly common dur- 
ing the sixteenth century and the next 1s absent from Jesuit comments 
on the peasants. Christian moralists proclaimed that the peasants pos- 
sessed those traditional values of honest toil, patient subordination, and 
humble piety which were under threat in more civilized society. Jesuit 
correspondence does not contain this idealized view of French peas- 
antry. 

Jesuit antipathy toward the countryside and its inhabitants was not 
the result of an infestation of Protestantism, simply because rural France 
was not receptive to the messages of the Protestant reformers. Instead 
of finding Protestant heresy in the country and in the mountains, Jesuits 
found, in the words of Fernand Braudel, "flowerings of an ancient 
cultural subconscious,’’°° a largely un-Christian, enduring culture that 
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had disturbed Dominican friars three centuries before and would dis- 
turb seminary-trained curés for centuries to come. Pierre Lohier found a 
"thousand superstitions, sorceries, and enchantments" in the province 
of Berry.?7 From Tournon, Emond Auger claimed that ‘‘one can hardly 
find anyone for one hundred leagues who risks or even knows how to 
profess his faith publicly except in the good towns. The villages and 
castles are destitute. "59 The Jesuit experience is aptly summarized by 
the frequent reference to France as “‘our Indies." 

In addition to religious antipathy between Jesuits and peasants, eco- 
nomic antipathy could exist as well. Income from rural property was an 
important source of financial support for Jesuits colleges, and at times 
Jesuits themselves managed this property, collected the tithes, and 
consequently came into direct contact with the tenants who farmed it. 
The Jesuit college at Tournon received part of its income from the little 
priory of Andance, and relations between the Jesuits and the peasants of 
Andance were never particularly good. In 1568 the peasants, in the 
words of Jean Roger, “began to shout at us that we had to restore the 
church destroyed by the Huguenots. ”””? Later in the same year Claude 
Matthieu wrote that the inhabitants of Andance were very annoying 
and suggested that the Society hire someone to manage the priory and 
thereby free Jesuits from this "very great distraction.” Nonetheless, 
Jesuits continued to manage the priory. The real troubles did not begin 
until 1574, when famine conditions inflated prices throughout France 
and caused serious financial problems for Jesuit colleges. The respon- 
sibility for collecting the revenue from the priory fell on the procurator. 
When the 1574 vintage at Andance fell short of expectations, the Jesuits 
suspected peculation on the part of the peasants. William Creichton 
consequently suggested that the Society appoint a new procurator, 
because the present one was "much too good for these evil people. ''6! 
The change in procurators brought no improvement in the situation, so 
in the following year Creichton suggested that the task of managing the 
priory go to someone who was not a Jesuit. As explained by Creichton, 
this expedient was necessary because the procurator had difficulty col- 
lecting the revenue. This difficulty evidently occurred most often after 
the procurator had preached to the peasants. When he then stepped 
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from the pulpit and began demanding payment, he was greeted by 
shouts and insults that the Jesuits were stingy, that they were not 
charitable, that they had no compassion for the poor, that they were 
harsh collectors, and that they did not practice what they preached.9? 
The troubles at Andance continued for several more years; in 1577 
Arnold Voisin reported on the great hatred of the people there for 
clerics "and even those of our Society. "6? 

A benefactor solved the financial difficulties of the college at Cham- 
béry when he bequeathed the college property near Megève, situated in 
the massif of Mont Blanc. Before this the college had to rely on a tax 
collected from door to door, an arrangement that aroused the hostility 
of the inhabitants. The Jesuits soon discovered that the peasants at 
Megève were just as hostile if not more so than the residents of Chamb- 
éry, and the situation was similar to the Jesuit experience at Andance. 
Although Megéve was near Geneva, that citadel of Calvinism, the 
Jesuits found that heresy was not widespread. On the contrary, the 
Jesuits considered the peasants in this mountainous area to be ignorant 
of all religion and opposed to Jesuit efforts to indoctrinate them. The 
religious antagonism of the peasants toward their new landlords com- 
bined with economic antagonism, for the peasants claimed that the 
Jesuits preached through their purses. In consequence the Jesuits were 
unable to obtain what they considered their due, despite increased 
pressure and threats to take the peasants to court. The provincial, 
Annibal Coudret, complained that instead of paying the tithe in full the 
peasants only paid a thirtieth or a fortieth, some even a fiftieth. Others 
paid with bundles of straw mixed with thorns. In fact, the peasants were 
so obdurate that the annual income of the property was only 500 écus, 
although it should have yielded three times that amount. The solution 
suggested by Coudret was different from that tried on the recalcitrant 
peasants of Andance; he proposed that the Society hire a priest for 20 
écus a year to live at Megéve and preach and teach the peasants. Such 
religious indoctrination would not only be good for their souls but also, 
he added, benefit ecclesiastical revenues.9*^ This solution would have 
been a good investment indeed; if the priest could so indoctrinate the 
peasants that the income would rise from 500 to 1,500 écus a year, he 
would be well worth his salary of 20 écus. 
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On many occasions Jesuits demonstrated what would nowadays be 
called a social conscience, that is, concern for the sufferings of the poor 
and the outcasts of society. The occasions prompting such concern were 
the three great scourges of the period—famine, plague, and war. Dur- 
ing a serious food shortage at Paris in 1552 Giovanni Batista Viola 
wrote: “So many poor people have come here from villages during the 
past month that it is amazing. May God help them.’’® Jesuits made 
similar comments during the serious famine of 1573-1574; Claude 
Matthieu prayed, "May God send aid to the poor people of this king- 
dom, "6 and the Jesuits at Chambéry expressed concern for the plight 
of the poor who died of starvation in the trenches surrounding the 
town.” Emond Auger described the sufferings of the poor at Lyons 
during the plague of 1564, and Antonio Possevino pitied the poor 
people at Carpentras who had no one to console them during the plague 
of 1566.95 Curzio Amodei, who accompanied the papal army sent to 
France in 1569, was shocked by the atrocities committed by the soldiers 
on the defenseless peasants, who, he reported, received "more damage 
from their friends than their enemies. "^? Annibal Coudret meanwhile 
expressed his concern in the form of a prayer: "May God by His grace 
help us and send a good peace for the relief of these poor people who 
cannot endure any more.” Nor were these three scourges the only 
Occasions prompting statements of concern. Everard Mercurian noted 
the effect that extraordinarily cold weather had on “‘the poor people, "7! 
and in his condemnation of usurers Giovanni Battista Atanasio accused 
them of taking the possessions of the poor. 7^ 

In view of all these demonstrations of social conscience, a topic 
requiring examination 1s the attempt made by Jesuits to alleviate this 
suffering. Antonio Possevino distributed pamphlets on the plague to 
the inhabitants of Carpentras but then left the town and returned to 
Avignon. À bit better was Emond Auger's relief work at Lyons, where 
he sold bread and distributed food. Better also were the Jesuits at 
Chambéry who begged for alms to purchase food for those dying in the 
trenches. However, as noted by the rector at Chambéry, the begging 
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had the ulterior motive of secking a favorable reaction from the inhabit- 
ants of Chambéry; in other words, it was an exercise in public relations. 
The Jesuit expressions of concern are furthermore misleading to a 
certain extent because they obscure a preoccupation with religious 
welfare rather than social welfare. To put it bluntly, a Jesuit would 
rather save a starving man's soul than feed him.^? The Jesuit who 
condemned the atrocities of the soldiers was even more distressed by 
the military leaders’ use of the Jesuit chapel as a warehouse to store 
munitions. The Jesuit who condemned usury was more concerned 
about its nature as a sin and consequent effects on the soul of the usurer 
than about its effects on the poor. For every expression of sympathy for 
the sufferings caused by the famine, Jesuits made ten statements com- 
plaining of the effects of high prices on the finances of the Jesuit col- 
leges. Good evidence for this blunt conclusion comes from an incident 
concerning soldiers. In August 1577, sick and wounded soldiers from 
the royal army took refuge in Avignon. The Jesuit community there 
resolved to assist them by making religious exhortations and hearing 
confessions. While the Jesuits busied themselves saving souls for several 
days, many of the soldiers continually cried out for food. Jean Pionneau 
described what happened next: "Then there occurred a pitiful spectacle, 
because one [soldier], after asking for something to eat for a long time 
and seeing that no one would give him any, rose from the ground where 
he waslying . . . and said these words in a loud voice, “Since you do not 
want to give me anything to eat, I am going to a country where 
someone will.' And at the same time he walked onto the bridge, and in 


the presence of everyone he threw himself into the middle of the Rhone 
and drowned himself.’’’* 
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T= Scotsman William Creichton was relatively old at twenty- 
eight when he joined the Society of Jesus in 1563 at Rome. He was 
relatively young at thirty when he became the first rector of the newly 
established college at Lyons in 1565. He was rector at Lyons until 1570, 
then rector at Avignon (1570-1573), vice-provincial of Aquitaine 
(1574—1580), and rector at Lyons again, before and after Ignazio Bal- 
samo's short, unsuccessful tenure (1573—1574 and 1576-1577). Except 
for the three years at Avignon and the occasional visits to other colleges 
while vice-provincial, Creichton resided at Lyons during the fifteen- 
year period between 1565 and 1580. Creichton's residence at Lyons, on 
the major travel and communication route between France and Italy, 
permitted him to pursue his interest in the political events of the period. 
This interest formed one of the criticisms leveled at him by Ignazio 
Balsamo in 1577: “Our recreation is so secular that it is difficult to 
believe. . . . The Father Rector . . . is the first to propose discussions 
on the affairs of wars, of this kingdom, and of that province, and we 
almost never speak of things appropriate to us.”! 

Creichton retained a keen interest in the events in Scotland and 
England, and he kept his superiors in Rome, and through them the 
pope, informed of any news he received of the tumultuous develop- 
ments on the British Isles during the period. In 1566 Creichton was 
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visited by the bishop of Dunblane, on a mission to Rome for Mary 
Queen of Scots to congratulate Pope Pius V on his election. As ex- 
plained by Creichton, “I have given his lordship a room in our college, 
where he also has his meals, to his great content. Otherwise I should 
have had to go to.the inn every day to see him, which would not have 
been fitting, or his lordship would have had to come to me every day, 
which was not becoming.” Creichton forwarded to General Borgia the 
news of Scottish affairs which the bishop brought with him, and he also 
requested that Borgia seek assistance in Rome for the financially embar- 
rassed bishop. Creichton added, ‘May God help the poor queen and 
comfort her as she well deserves. But enough of afflicted Scotland.” 
The afflictions of Scotland and of its queen continued, just as Creichton 
continued to report them to Rome.* Later, in 1582, he briefly-returned 
to Scotland and played a major role in the negotiations for a Catholic 
assault on the British Isles, negotiations that ultimately led to the Span- 
ish Armada of 1588.4 

Creichton was also a keen observer and reporter of political events in 
France, and his comments on the religious wars coincided with the 
oscillating opinions of informed French Catholics. His reaction to the 
very favorable terms accorded the Huguenots by the peace of Long- 
jumeau in March 1568 was one of confidence in the good intentions of 
King Charles IX: "We do not think that His Most Christian Majesty 
would have done this without very good reasons which are unknown to 
us." Creichton also informed Borgia of the opposition to the peace 
voiced by Catholics of Lyons, “so much so that they are resolved either 
to die rather than to permit this peace or to abandon France and to 
transport their goods and families elsewhere."? After another drawn- 
out round of religious war led to drawn-out negotiations for peace, 
Creichton once again reported on the very favorable (albeit only ru- 
mored) terms offered the Huguenots, added the rumor that the king 
was still preparing for more fighting, and this time expressed his be- 
wilderment: "Only God knows what will happen, because the time and 
the people are so changeable that wise men are helped neither by the 
wisdom of the past nor by predictions of the future.’’° By May 1574 the 
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most notable sentiment expressed in his political commentary was 
neither faith in royal intentions nor bewilderment by royal actions but 
hope for divine intervention. Reporting on a Huguenot conspiracy 
against the king, Creichton wrote extremely detailed information on 
the measures taken against the conspiracy and conspirators at Paris, at 
Lyons, and throughout the kingdom and concluded his account with a 
prayer.” 

The accession of Henry III in 1574 made most Catholics optimistic 
that the new king would take energetic measures against the Hugue- 
nots. Disillusionment quickly followed, a disillusionment carefully ex- 
pressed by Creichton when he stated that divine goodness and clemency 
did more to liberate France from heresy and rebellion than the coopera- 
tion of men.? This carefully expressed disapproval of Henry III turned 
to blunt criticism in 1575: "We hope for nothing from the promises of 
the king, ? and in 1577 Creichton skeptically reported on the king's 
pronouncement to lead his army in person against the Huguenots: “We 
will have peace as usual, . . . such is the diffidence that people have of 
the deeds of His Majesty. "!? Even so Creichton could still in 1577 
express his naive belief that the war against the Huguenots would end 
that very year and result in their utter ruin.!! On other occasions he had 
a mixed record as a political prognosticator. In April 1575 he claimed 
that the demands made by the Huguenots were too exorbitant for the 
king to accept (wrong);!* in November of the same year he predicted 
that plans to convoke the Estates General would not bring peace 
(right);!? and in March 1577 he asserted that peace was impossible with 
two religions (right in the short term).!* 


William Creichton’s membership in the Society of Jesus would have 
permitted him to pursue his interest in political affairs even if he had not 
been a resident of a town on a major travel and communication route. 
The Society’s own communication network facilitated an exchange of 
information that made Jesuits some of the best-informed people in 
Europe. Some Jesuits, such as Creichton, were more interested in 
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political developments añd more diligent in their reporting than others. 
Manare was one who was less interested and less diligent. In fact, in 1566 
General Borgia requested him to write more on political developments. 
Manare responded by.claiming that for the past several years the gov- 
ernment had prohibited the writing to foreigners concerning “the nego- 
tiations of the kingdom, ’!° a rather surprising response in view of the 
detailed information being sent to Borgia by other Jesuits. Not to be 
deterred, Borgia sent Manare a cipher to use in sending any prohibited 
or sensitive news. This time Manare replied that because of his "thick 
skull" the cipher seemed almost impossible to use, but he promised to 
try.'© Emond Auger was Manare’s opposite, as indicated by the follow- 
ing passage from a letter he wrote to Borgia in June 1566: “As for 
religious affairs here, they go more according to Cicero than according 
to the University, although it 1s true that the Janitor does as much as he 
can but his Philosophy does not match his designs, while the Secretary 1s 
changeable and does not know how to write a letter with good ink and 1s 
always full of doubt. . . . I know that Astrology could produce better 
scholars here and in the Perspective than he does because he lacks 
diligence." This 1s an example of the cipher Borgia wanted Manare to 
use, a very simple cipher that requires only the substitution of words 
according to the following equations: Cicero = the chancellor (the 
moderate Michel de L'Hospital), the University = the pope, the Jan- 
itor = the king, Philosophy = the royal council, the Secretary = Ma- 
dame (Catherine de’ Medici), Astrology = Cardinal Georges d'Armig- 
nac (papal legate at Avignon), and the Perspective = Avignon. 
Other diligent commentators on political developments included 
Ponce Cogordan, Antonio Possevino, and Claude Matthieu. Cogor- 
dan, for example, sent to Rome very detailed descriptions of the death 
of King Henry Il in 1559, of the conspiracy of Amboise in 1560, and of 
the Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre in 1572.18 A special case was the 
Scot Edmund Hay, rector at Paris between 1565 and 1571. When he first 
assumed his position at Paris, the continental focal point for Scottish 
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news and diplomacy, Hay sent Borgia details of political developments 
in Scotland and apologized for doing so: “Of these things I write, 
though such is not our Society’s custom, for no other reason than to get 
your reverence to commend them to [the prayers of] all.” 1? The apol- 
ogy was unnecessary; Hay’s superiors in Rome ordered him to continue 
sending information and to obtain it from good sources, especially since 
they might forward it to the pope.?? Hence, even more than Creichton, 
Hay became a source of information on Scottish affairs for Rome, 
although he, like Oliver Manare, claimed that he could not understand 
the cipher sent to him by Borgia.?! Quantity of information was one 
thing, quality was another; hence the instructions to obtain news from 
good sources. At times Jesuits could be a bit naive and simplistic in their 
analysis, as was evident in their comments on the ruling elite. They 
could also confuse hopes with reality. But other occasions the quality of 
Jesuit information was very reliable indeed, especially when they ob- 
tained it from good sources, as Antonio Possevino did when he sent 
information on the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre to the vicar 
general Nadal. Possevino’s source was Giovanni Michiel, one of Ven- 
ice'S most competent diplomats.^? In 1574 the cardinal of Lorraine 
informed Edmund Hay that Auger had his own network of spies at 
Paris helping him gather confidential 1nformation.?? 

When Hay forwarded this information to Mercurian, he expressed 
his concern about Jesuit involvement in affairs of state and urged him to 
eradicate such involvement from the entire Society. The regulations set 
down in the Constitutions on this point were somewhat ambiguous and 
contradictory. Loyola stipulated that Jesuits should abstain from all 
secular employments but immediately qualified this with ‘‘as far as 
possible”; the prohibition was therefore not absolute. He further quali- 
fied it with the proviso that a superior could dispense with this rule “for 
a time, in a case of necessity and importance for the end of the divine 
service," which could mean anything. The examples of “secular em- 
ployments" listed by Loyola were relatively uncontroversial—execu- 
tors of testaments and procurators of civil affairs, and he stated that 
Jesuits should not show partiality among Christian princes or rulers but 
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should seek their favor.?*^ One of the charges made against the Society 
of Jesus was that its members frequently became involved in political 
affairs. In fact, this accusation has passed into general usage; in almost 
every European language the term "Jesuit" connotes intrigue. While 
Jesuits faced accusations of political intrigue, a common charge laid 
against Protestants by Catholics was political sedition. INonetheless, the 
volatile preachers and curés of Paris had a well-deserved reputation for 
seditious sermons. When Diego Lainez came to Paris in 1 561, he visited 
some of the preachers and curés and urged them "not to move the 
people to sedition.”’?° On a number of occasions the greatest Jesuit 
preacher in France, Emond Auger, put his talents to use on behalf of the 
authorities in order to quell seditious situations. Despite Lainez’s exhor- 
tation and Auger's example, some Jesuits did preach in a somewhat 
seditious manner, at least according to William Creichton's critique of 
Jesuit preachers. Creichton accused them of preaching "in a filthy 
manner about the life and governments of kings, and their ancestors, 
wars, offices, counselors, and officials; [and] in an immodest manner 
against the government of magistrates and the police of the town in 
particular.” ^9 

The political activities of the Jesuits in France formed the subject of 
my book Henry III and the Jesuit Politicians. My major conclusions were 
that while the Society as a whole was apolitical, individual Jesuits did 
become involved in political affairs. Rather than review the evidence in 
support of these conclusions, here the focus will be on Jesuit attitudes 
toward political activity, but even this focus requires the consideration 
of complex issues. First, some types of political activity were suitable 
for Jesuits, others were unsuitable. The best example of suitable activity 
is Ponce Cogordan's work as procurator, work that involved him in the 
political processes of France while he was seeking the legal establish- 
ment of the Society 1n France (necessary so that it could own property), 
securing approval of bequests made to the Jesuit colleges (in face of 
determined opposition by disappointed heirs), and ensuring the legal 
foundation of Jesuit institutions. No Jesuit questioned the propriety of 
this work. Similarly, when Emond Auger described his efforts to con- 
vince the court to accept the decrees of the Council of Trent, he added, 
parenthetically, “since it is our duty to advance Catholic doctrine. "77 
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Another type of political activity was the collection of sensitive infor- 
mation. Louis Coudret, for instance, informed Romé that the bishop of 
Valence was a suspected heretic,?? but not every Jesuit thought this 
activity appropriate. When the papal nuncio tried to arrange for Arnold 
Voisin to gather information on the conduct of the bishop of Foix, 
William Creichton voiced his objections in a letter to General Mer- 
curian: "I beg you to prevent such a bad thing." "?? 

Juan Maldonado supplies a simple case of political activity considered 
inappropriate. While at Poitiers the governor of the town sought his 
advice on projects for reform, but Maldonado replied that according to 
the custom of the Society he could not "give advice on affairs concern- 
ing the government." ?? But Maldonado's reply oversimplifies a com- 
plicated subject. Oliver Manare disapproved of Auger's activities at 
court, much of which obviously dealt with giving "advice on affairs 
concerning the government." Manare did not object as much to the 
activities per se as to the effect Auger's presence in court had on his own 
conduct and on the Society's reputation. The papal nuncio once told 
Antonio Possevino that he should come to court “‘to help the affairs of 
this kingdom concerning religion.” Possevino replied that he was under 
obedience not to become so involved and added that the court was a 
good reason to leave the world and to join a religious order. In reporting 
this to Borgia, Possevino added that Jesuits should be "ready to help the 
cause of God” at court at least for a few weeks; anything more than this 
would give rise to suspicions.?! Possevino's comment, albeit somewhat 
vague, gives the impression of concern, not for political activities per 
se, but for the possible consequences of prolonged political involve- 
ment on the Society's reputation. Possevino was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the three Jesuits who earned unfavorable reputations for their 
political activities at this time. According to Ponce Cogordan, the duke 
of Nevers named Possevino, Matthieu, and Auger as three Jesuits 
particularly guilty of meddling in affairs of state. Cogordan listed the 
precise transgressions of each: Auger ‘is too free, talks too much, is 
harsh and arrogant," Possevino “has information on the public affairs 
of the towns," and Matthieu ‘is too much involved in the political 
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negotiations" of Tournon.?? In comparison with some of the other 
accusations leveled at Jesuits, such as gunpowder plots and regicide, all 
this 1s tame stuff. Over all, Jesuits accepted political involvement related 
to concrete goals of the Society such as the establishment of colleges, 
approved limited activity in support of more general goals such as the 
struggle against heresy, and rejected any action that could harm the 
Society's reputation. 

Although some Jesuits doubted the tactical wisdom of forced conver- 
sions to Catholicism and at times expressed impatience with the restric- 
tions placed on their mission by the intermittent religious wars, they 
nonetheless favored bellicose initiatives by the government and at- 
tributed Catholic victories to divine intervention and Protestant defeats 
to divine punishment. On occasion Jesuits found themselves danger- 
ously close to Huguenot armies, as happened at Tournon in September 
1567 when the Jesuits were forced to flee to Billom, only to flee again 
from Billom back to Tournon the following January.?? On three occa- 
sions Jesuits served as chaplains in Catholic armies. Emond Auger 
accompanied the army led by the king's brother, the duke of Anjou, 
during the campaign of 1568—1569 and again in 1573 at the siege of La 
Rochelle.?^ Five Italian Jesuits accompanied the papal army sent to 
France in 1569, and their correspondence provides the best testimony of 
Jesuit reactions in the face of war. The initial enthusiasm of the five 
dissipated almost before the army reached France, and from then on the 
letters written by Curzio Amodei and, in Amodet’s illness, Lelio San- 
guigno present a picture of increasing frustration as they witnessed the 
brutality of soldiers toward innocent peasants, accused the military 
leadership of interfering with their religious functions, endured the 
indignity of scrambling and foraging with soldiers for food and drink, 
stood by helplessly as soldiers died from the poor quantity and quality 
of food, and suffered horribly from the fevers that struck -the army 
(Sanguigno died)—and practically all this occurred before the army had 
encountered a single enemy soldier. The victory of the combined Cath- 
olic armies over the Huguenots at Moncontour on 4 October 1569 was 
undoubtedly recompense, but only partial. A good indication of how 
much Jesuit enthusiasm had waned occurred on the return to Italy; one 
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Jesuit bolted home in frónt of the rest as a result of his fear that the army 
might be sent back to France.?? 

The Jesuit network of communication permitted Jesuits in France to 
follow developments throughout Europe and the world, at least wher- 
ever Jesuit missions were located. One event followed with great inter- 
est was the final session of the Council of Trent in 1562 and 1563. Jesuit 
theologians including General Lainez served the prelates assembled at 
Trent as advisers, so Jesuits had a reliable source of information on the 
proceedings of the council, and they hoped that it would end many of 
the abuses that had given the Protestants many of their best arguments. 
Emond Auger even claimed that “the peace of France" depended on the 
council.?9 Once the council had finished its work, Jesuits worked for the 
acceptance of its decrees in France, even though in 1586 Auger was 
accused by opponents of arguing against their acceptance because of the 
need to preserve the privileges of the Gallican church.?7 Jesuits also 
followed developments at Rome and expressed their approval of papal 
actions against abuses and heretics. Auger praised Pope Pius IV for 
convening the final session of the Council of Trent, for supporting 
reform, and for appointing men of ability, such as Carlo Borromeo, to 
positions of authority: ‘This gives special cause for Catholics to cele- 
brate since it shuts the mouths of the heretics.’’® 

Not only were the Jesuits some of the best informed people of the 
sixteenth century, they were also some of the best traveled. Many of the 
Jesuits working in France during this period were educated in Italy and 
worked in Italian towns before coming to France. Hence, when con- 
fronted with a situation in France, Jesuits had a tendency to compare it 
with their experiences in Italy. When, for example, a pickpocket stole 
three écus from him while crossing the bridge of Saint-Michel at Paris, 
Ponce Cogordan claimed that it would not have happened at Rome.?? 
Paschase Broët sent Jesuit novices to Italy to escape "the danger of these 
colleges in Paris," where vices and heresies corrupted the youth. 
Oliver Manare was a bit more sweeping in his comparison; for him the 
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French were more easily led astray than any other people.^! Not all the 
comparisons were detrimental to France, however. According to Jean 
Pelletier the practice of establishing colleges in Italy with poorly trained 
and unqualified staff would not work in France because the French were 
wise,^^ and Louis Coudret stated that the students at Chambéry were 
not as difficult or as dangerous as those in Italy.^? Sometimes Jesuits 
reached farther afield for their comparisons; Auger once wrote that the 
reaction he received from people at Valence made him think he was in 
pans 

In addition to political developments and geography, Jesuits dis- 
played a knowledge of history, particularly the history of heretical 
movements such as those of the Arians, Albigensians, and Walden- 
sians.^? Jesuit knowledge of more recent heresies was mixed; Oliver 
Manare informed Borgia that Poitiers was a center of Protestantism as a 
result of Lutheran activity at its university earlier in the century,^9 but 
Louis Coudret admitted that he had never heard of a Spanish heretical 
group known as the illuminati.4” Given their humanist training, it is 
something of a surprise to discover that Jesuits rarely alluded to histor- 
ical events in ancient Greece or Rome, but Jesuits did on occasion 
demonstrate an interest in ecclesiastical history. When he visited 
Vienne, Claude Matthieu recovered “the letters written by past popes 
to the archbishops of Vienne and the catalogue of the holy archbish- 
ops. “5 Just as they compared France with Italy, usually to the detri- 
ment of France, some Jesuits compared the present with the past, 
always to the detriment of the present. Giulio Mazarino hoped that the 
University of Paris could be restored to its ancient standing.*? Much 
more extensive was William Creichton’s condemnation of "the modern 
liberty in this kingdom.’’°° 
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Epilogue 


The Jesuit Mind: 
J Medieval or Modern? 


Ho» have traditionally viewed the Protestant Reformation 
as progressive, the Catholic or Counter-Reformation as reaction- 
ary, the former modern, the latter medieval. Wolfgang Reinhard has 
challenged this interpretation by arguing that both movements contrib- 
uted to the modernization of European society. According to Reinhard, 
the modernizing elements in reformed Catholicism included the pro- 
motion of discipline among the masses, the development of a new 
educational curriculum, the reform of the church's administration, an 
internalization of values, and an emphasis on activism.! In much of this 
the Society of Jesus played an important role. But it is one thing to note 
the Society's role in the modernizing elements of reformed Catholi- 
cism, quite another to determine the modernity in the mentality of a 
group of Jesuits. The task encounters several problems of analysis. To 
what extent did the Jesuits merely submit to the modernizing elements 
in the Society and to what extent did they either resist or promote these 
elements? How much unanimity must exist in the views of these Jesuits 
before they can as a group receive classification? Beyond Reinhard's list 
of modernizing elements, what are the criteria for modernity? 

One topic illustrative of some of these problems, the relationship 
between Jesuits and their families, does not feature in Reinhard's list. 


1Wolfgang Reinhard, ““Gegenreformation als Modernisierung?" Archiv für Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte, 68 (1977), 226—252. 
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According to some historians of the family, most notably Philippe 
Ariés, Lawrence Stone, and Jean-Louis Flandrin, sentimental relations 
among members of a family are a recent development. As succinctly 
put by Ariés, during the medieval and early modern periods "the family 
was a moral and social, rather than a sentimental, reality. "^ Since on 
occasion Jesuits in France apparently had sentimental relations with 
their kin despite Ignatius Loyola's efforts to make them forget their 
families, a tempting conclusion would be that in this respect the Jesuits 
were modern. Such a conclusion has several difficulties. Some recent 
research, in particular by Steven Ozment,* suggests that Ariés, Stone, 
and Flandrin have overstated their case. Jesuit contacts with relatives 
moreover reveal as much concern for moral and social responsibility as 
sentimental attachment. À more satisfactory conclusion would be that 
the copious correspondence of the Jesuits permits historians to discover 
a variety of family relationships and that the Jesuits 1n France, while 
unlikely candidates for harbingers of the sentimental revolution, were 
not the blindly obedient, unemotional automatons of popular myth. 
They retained a human face. 

Another topic that illustrates the problems of analysis 1s the Society's 
administrative innovation. Jean Delumeau has credited Loyola as one of 
the chief contributors to a modern mentality that emphasized method 
and organization.* However, most of the administrative developments 
leading to the centralization and bureaucratization of the Society oc- 
curred under the fourth general, Everard Mercurian. Some Jesuits in 
France contributed to this development by requesting or drafting more 
rules and regulations, and others criticized some superiors for not al- 
ways proceeding by the ever-lengthier book. The attitude of these 
superiors reveals a different mentality, one that favored procedural 
simplicity and yearned (ironically, in view of Delumeau's comment) for 
the informality of the early Society, that is, when Loyola was general. 
Despite these yearnings, the Society's administrative developments co- 
incide with one of the modernizing elements of reformed Catholicism, 
but a general conclusion on this point for the Jesuits in France is not 


2Phillipe Ariés, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life (New York, 
1965), 368; Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex, and Marriage in England, 1500-1800 (Har- 
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possible. Similarly, although the Society of Jesus helped develop a new 
educational curriculum, it would be difficult to ascertain the precise role 
of the Jesuits in France. As teachers they were certainly responsible for 
its diffusion, and in consequence they promoted it. The correspondence 
moreover reveals no opposition or resistance to the new curriculum, 
and some individuals contributed to the Jesuit educational code, the 
Ratio Studiorum. Perhaps the best conclusion here is that Jesuits in France 
were transmitters rather than creators of the new educational curricu- 
lum, and in this sense they contributed to the modernization of Euro- 
pean society. 

Another modernizing Semen of reformed Catholicism was an em- 
phasis on action. One of the key ideas of Ignatius Loyola was “‘indif- 
ference to the world,”’ an indifference that was critically different from 
the medieval contemptus mundi, or contempt for the world. Contempt 
resulted in withdrawal from the world into contemplation; indifference 
to the world resulted in an active life of Christian service. Reinforcing 
the effects of this idea was another, perhaps more vital idea—that ra 
seeking God in all things. À person did not have to withdraw into a 
world of contemplation and devotion to ‘seek God; a person could seek 
Him wherever he could perform | service for Christ and help save the 
souls of others. Of course, itis one thing to proclaim ideas such as these, 
quite another to inculcate them so that they achieved their desired 
effect, namely, to make the Society of Jesus a group of men dedicated to 
apostolic activism. Particularly in Spain in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, tendencies existed among some Jesuits to disregard these ideas 
and return to the older monastic t tradition of withdrawal, devotion, and 
contemplation. Jesuits in France, however, reveal a bias toward action. 
Probably the most coücrete illustration of this is their attitude toward 
time. Jesuits had a modern concept of time, and they provide good 
examples of what historians have called the Renaissance discovery of 
time. The freedom enjoyed by Jesuits serves as another illustration of 
their activism. They took a vow of obedience, itis trué; but especially in 
the early years of their mission to France Jesuits had a remarkable degree 
of freedom; strict adherence to instructions from superiors would have 
impeded their action. In fact, Nigel Griffin asserts that Jesuits “‘enjoyed 
a greater degree of autonomy than can be found in any other religious 
order of the second half of the sixteenth century." 5 A final illustration of 


"Nigel Griffin, “Virtue versus Letters": The Society of Jesus, 1550—1580, and the Export of 
an Idea. European University Institute Working Paper no. 95 (Florence, 1984), 40. 
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Jesuit activism is their confidence and optimism; they believed that their 
apostolic labors would produce positive results. 

Protestant reformers attacked medieval Catholicism for being a sys- 
tem of external, collective ritual rather than a system of internal, indi- 
vidual belief. Although reformed Catholicism did not completely re- 
pudiate external ritual, it did emphasize the internalization of values. 
Jesuits in France likewise stressed internal development both in their 
own spiritual formation-and-in their apostolic labors" Tn fact, thé córrc- 
spondence fócuses so tiiüch on the internal development of Jesuits that 
one has to search for evidence of external ritual. Jesuits would have 
argued, in any case, that the Protestant critique constructed false di- 
chotomies between external and internal, community and individual, 
ritual and belief; the popular devotion fosteréd: ‘by Jesuits contained all E 
these elements. A related element of reformed Catholicism was the - 
promotion of discipline among the masses. In the combat between 
Carnival and Lent, that 1s, between popular culture and the culture of 
the educated elite, Jesuits were on the side of Lent in its opposition to the 
spontaneity and disorder of the lower classes. Yet the evidence suggests 
that the Jesuits 1n France, while siding with Lent, did not wage a full- 
scale war on Carnival; at least their correspondence does not contain 
many instances of, to continue the analogy, battles. 

Jesuits in France certainly exhibited many of those traits subsumed by 
Max Weber’s phrase "this-wordly asceticism’ .. decency, diligence, 
modesty, order, prudence, self-control, and sobriety, traits that have 
been traditionally linked to English Protestants, in particular Puritans. 
The comparison does not end there, however, for Jesuits in France used 
the complementary doctrines of providence and prayer to explain and 
to control in a' manner that is almost indistinguishable from. English 
Protestant. beliefs. Jesuit attitudes were different i in one respect, at least 
different from the attitudes of Ralph Josselin, the seventeenth-century 
English clergyman studied by Alan Macfarlane. Whenever disease 
struck Josselin, his primary reaction was to ponder “why God should 
have seen fit to visit an infliction, rather than [to concentrate] on the 
problem of how sickness spread and could be prevented." In other 
words, Josselin was preoccupied with the primary cause, divine provi- 
dence, rather than with secondary causes." The Jesuits in France, in 
contrast, were preoccupied with preventive measures, precise causes, 


6See Thomas, Decline of Magic, chaps. 4 and 5, pp. 90-178. 
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and possible cures. The Jesuit reaction 1s a more modern one; scientific 
progress, for example, required minds that at least analyzed secondary 
causes even-1f-everything was ultimately attributed to providence. 
Moreover, Jesuit epistemology had a strong element of empiricism. In 
their correspondence’ Jesuits: frequently used thé’ phrases ` ‘experience 
shows that" or “experience demonstrates.that.” The use of. such phrases 
reveals a flexible Mind, not restricted by tradition or regulation but 
open to modification by experience, a mentality promoted by the recur- 
ring advice contained in Loyola’s Constitutions: ““Take account of per- 
sons, places, times, and other circumstances." Especially during the 
early years of their mission to France, Jesuits heeded this advice; to a 
certain extent they had to heed it, because the Society’s own traditions 
and regulations were still very much in their infancy. 

Alan Macfarlane was surprised to discover the modernity of the 
mental world displayed in Ralph Josselin’s diary. Although acknowl- 
edging “‘features that were different," Macfarlane asserts that "the very 
structure of his thought was very familiar indeed.’’® On occasion it is 
possible to see something familiar in the sixteenth-century Jesuits in 
France, although "different features” are more evident: Jehan Balmés’s 
vision of Christ dressed as a Jesuit, Charles Rosel's reliance on the boys 
of Verdun to affect a moral transformation, the arrogance of Luca 
Pinelli's tortured logic, Emond Auger's assertion that God could turn a 
mosquito into an elephant, Annibal Coudret's beliefs regarding the 
quality of the air, and Francesco Fasani's description of an edifying 
death. In opposition to the different features are those that seem famil- 
iar: Jean Houllon's anxiety about the financial stability of the college at 
Rodez, Ignazio Balsamo's insistence on correct institutional proce- 
dures, Anne Authier's humorous account of his living conditions, An- 
nibal Coudret's interest in the prevention, causes, and cures of disease, 
Charles de Crans's concern with the financial plight of his sisters, and 
William Creichton's interest in political affairs. While retaining features 
that were medieval, the Jesuit mind had elements that make it familiar 
to the modern. 


8Alan Macfarlane, The Origins of English Individualism (Oxford, 1978), 3. 
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181. See also Sacraments 

Confirmation, 14, 67. See also Sacra- 
ments 

Congregation, general, of the Society of 
Jesus, 25, 78, 148 

Constantinople, 90 

Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, see 
Loyola 

Cordeliers, 11 

Cornillon, Jean, SJ (died 1572), 179 

Correspondence of the Jesuits, xi-xii, 2— 
4, I9, 41-42, 55, 78, 109, II2, 116, 
122-123, 121 179—180, IQI, 219—220, 
2207230 

Cospeanus, Jean, SJ (?Mons— 1 5 51— 
1559 dep.), 118 

Coudret, Amodet, 189, 191-192 

Coudret, Annibal, SJ (1524 Sallanches, 
Savoy—1$46— 1599), rector at Tour- 
non (1564), at Toulouse (1564-1574), 
provincial of Aquitaine (1574-1581), 
249 70, 70, 106709146. 209,207 800 
214—215; college at Toulouse, 152, 
154; family, 189, 191—192, 194; 
health, 153—157, 161, 164, 166, 233; 
providence and prayer Seo IP TOSS 
139; reports on other Jesuits, 40, 79, 
83, II9—I20, 180, 1835-186, 203, 206; 
cited, 1543, 46-47, $7972 qua 
94, 98, 109, 1145/1131, 136, ISO, IÓ5, 
168 190 200,200 2II 

Coudret, Claude, SJ (? Sallanches, Sa- 
voy—1548—1550 dep.), 189, 191—192 

Coudret, Louis, SJ (1523 Sallanches, Sa- 
VOy—1546— 1572), rector at Cham- 


béry (1565—1569), at Avignon (1569— 
1570), at Verdun (1571—1572), 22 
32, 38, 74, 82, 906—97, 103, 112, TSO 
I39, 160—162, 164, 208, 224, 227; 
family, 35, 189, 191—194; mission to 
Savoy, 7-15, 18, 35, 50, 71, 89, 94- 
9$, IOO-IOI, 123, 132—133, 175$; rec- 
tor, 35, $2, 64—65; cited, 70, 81, 109, 
131, I 38, 200, 204 

Crans, Charles de, SJ (? Annecy—?— 
1576), 132, 160, 184-188 T04 ae 

Crans, Pierre de, 184-186 

Creichton, James, SJ (1578 dep.?), 189 

Creichton, William, SJ (1534c Scot- 
land— 1562—1617), rector at Lyons 
(1565-1570, 1573-1574, 15'76=1577), 
at Avignon (1570-1573), vice provin- 
cial of Aquitaine (1574-1580), 56-57, 
106, 123, 158, 165, 177—178, 189, 198, 
203, 206—207, 210, 217—219, 227; col- 
leges, 38, 40, 52, 58—59, 136, 139- 
140, 152, 213—214; Jesuit preachers, 
70, 99, 200, 223; political events, 115, 
218—219, 222, 224, 233; providence 
and prayer, 133—137, 139—140; Protes- 
tants, 90—9I, 97, 99; reports on other 
Jesuits, 34, 46, 83, 106—107, 119—120, 
156—157, 185; cited, 25 95 5 ee 
73, 75, 80, 95, I09 MIS MAO IIE 
122, 131, 160, 168—170, 100 192, I96, 
199, 2II 


Dainville, Francois de, 16, 205 

Darbishire, Thomas, SJ (1520c Not- 
tingham—1563—1609), 152, 193 

Dauphiné, rr, 13—14, 35, 59, 128, 167 

Dawant, André, SJ (1534 Liége—1551— 
1573), rector at Verdun (1565—1569), 
at Chambéry (1570-1573), 19-20, $2— 
53, 62, IOI, 131, 137, 163, 160S E. 
cited, 38, 58, 73, 75, 150 190 

Delumeau, Jean, 68, 230 

Denys, Antoine, SJ (1525c Arras— 
1554—1577), 95, 134, 1642280 PIRE 
75, 200 

Devil, 9, 29, 40, 81, 85-88, 95, 97—98, 
122, I3$—136, 199 

Deyon, Pierre, 99 

Dieppe, 90 

Dismissal from the Society, see Apostasy 


Dominicans, 213. See also Mendicant or- 
ders 

Duhamel, Olivier, SJ (1534 Beauvais— 
1554—1583), 42 

Dunblane, bishop of, 218 

Dupont, Eleuthére, SJ (1527 Lille 
1550— 1611), rector at Tournon 
(1561), 55, 103; cited, 15 

Dupuy, Clément (1552 Paris—1571— 
1 $98), cited, 188 


Easter, 72 

Embrun, 103 

Emmanuel-Philibert, duke of Savoy, 17, 
52, 131 

England, 132, 217-218 

Ennetières, Quentin d', SJ (? Tournai — 
?— 1598), 194 

Estates General, 206, 219 

Eu, 20 

Exorcism, 136 


Faber, Gilles, SJ (1524 Bruges—1555— 
IS 140 

Famine, see Subsistence crises 

Fasani, Francesco, SJ (1543 Rocca- 
contrada— 1 561—1629), 57, 74, 76, 
104, 172—173, 178, 180, 196, 210—2IT, 
238 

35029270200. 74, 78, 137 

Faudeur, Michel, SJ (?—1562—?), 34 

Febvre, Lucien, xi 

Ferrara, 203—204 

Ferrara, cardinal of, 203 

Filiarchi, Cosimo, SJ (1542 Pisto1a— 
1558—1569 dep.), 54, 56, 113n, 196; 
cited, 147, 149, 164 

Flanders, 196—197 

Flandrin, Jean-Louis, 230 

Florence, 8, 203-204 

Foix, 14 

Foix, bishop of, 224 

Foss, Michael, 122 

France: Jesuit province of, 2, 17, $2, 
113; provincials, see Broét (1552— 
1562), Manare (1563-1571), Hay, Ed- 
mund (1571-1574), Matthieu (1574— 
1582) 

Franciscans, 52, 146, 207. See also Men- 
dicant orders 
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Frangipani, Fabio Mirto, papal nuncio, 
39 201,224 

Fugger family, 209 

Futrell, John Carrol, 111 


Gaillard, Vincent, SJ (1544 Velay — 
1$64—1587), 138 

Galenic theory of humors, 162, 164 

Gallicanism, 208-209, 226 

Galpern, A. N., 179 

Geertz, Clifford, xu 

Generals of the Society, 2-4, 48, 111. 
See also Loyola (1550-1556), Lainez 
(1558-1565), Borgia (1565-1572), 
Mercurian (1572-1580), Aquaviva 
(1581-1615) 

Geneva, 7, 9—12, 18, 84—88, 90-91, 94- 
96, 99, 214 

Geneva, bishop, see Bachod 

Gérardin, Gérard, SJ (died 1572), 172- 
173, 178, 180 

Gérardin, Louis, SJ (1 530c Liége—1552— 
1569), 42, 62, 158, 177; cited, 16 

Germany, 209—210 

Gonty, Gérard, SJ, cited, 80 

Gonzales de Camara, Luis de, SJ, 28 

Gregory XIII, Pope, 46, 79 

Grenoble, 128 

Griffin, Nigel, 231 

Guerauld, Barthélemy, SJ (1539c Am- 
bert—1558— 1572 dep.), 191, 196 

Guise, Henri de Lorraine, duke of, 204 

Guise, Louis II de Lorraine, cardinal of, 
203 


Harmeville, Louis, SJ (1528c Cou- 
lomme, Lorraine—1550—1 578), 26 

Harney, Martin, 48 

Hauldpoullain, Philippe, SJ (1535 Saint 
Mihiel-Verdun, Lorraine—1555— 
1609), 158 

Hay, Edmund, SJ (1533 Perth, Scot- 
land—1562—1591), rector at Paris 
(1565-1571), at Pont-à-Mousson 
(1574-1582), provincial of France 
(571574) OO mils 110, 134, 
108 2207222; Cied Gi, 147, 107 

Hay, John, SJ (1546 Dalgaty, Scotland— 
1 $66—1608), 163 
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Hay, Walter, SJ (1548 Perth, Scotland— 
1562—?), 164 

Henry II, 89, 101, 133, 181, 220 

Henry III, 4, 46, 72, 113, 204, 219. See 
also Anjou 

Heresy, 8, 10, 12—16, 19, 34, 46, 50, 63, 
86—87, 112, 127-128, 136, 180, 183, 
225-226. See also Albigensians, 
Arians, Protestantism, Waldensians 

Hexter, |. HATSO 

Hollis, Christopher, 176 

Hospital, Michel de L’, 220 

Houllon, Jean, SJ (1535-1537 Ramber- 
villers, Lorraine—1556—1582), rector 
at Rodez (1566-1582), 44-48, $1, 63, 
68—69, 164, 176, 193, 233; cited, 43, 
188 J 

Huguenots, 35—36, 41, 92, 94—96, 99, 
102, 104, 130, 132, 136—137, ISI, 
168—170, 182—183, 20I, 213, 218—219, 
225. See also Protestantism 

Huizinga, Johann, xi 

Humanism, 31, 61—62 

Huppert, George, 53, 59 


Illuminati, 227 

India, 56, 144-145 

Indies, 38, 71, 90, 186, 213 
Inquisition, IOI 

Insiauratio Studiorum, 59—60 
Issoire, 134 

Italy, 226-227 


Jacobins, 119 

Jansenism, 67, 73, 140 

Japan, 56, 227 

Jarnac, 35, 131, 182 

Jayet, Vincent, SJ (1537c Champagne— 
1556—1563), 175 

Jerusalem, 1 

Josselin, Ralph, 232-233 


King, Thomas, SJ (1537c England— 
I $61—1566), 180 


La Grange, Jean de, SJ (1544c Lyons— 
I $62—1617), 40, 199, 209; cited, 151 

Lainez, Diego, SJ (1512 Almazán— 
1$34— 1565), vicar general in 1556, 
then elected second general of the So- 


ciety 10.1558, 7, 11, 18, 36, 50 SR 
86, 99, 108—109, III, 128, 137—138, 
142, 146, 148—149, 163—164, 183, 
I91—192, 197, 200, 210, 223, 226; let- 
ters to, 3—4, 8, 13, 22, 40, 55, 58, 82, 
88, 90, 98, 110, 123, 127, 145, 158, 
170, 206, 209; portrait, 49; cited, 23, 
41, 120, 150, ISI, 193 

Lamalle, Edmond, 2-3 

Languedoc, II, 13-14, 35, 59, 90, 167 

Largillier, Jacques, SJ (died 1566), 179 

La Rochelle, 225 

La Storta, 79, 82 

League of Catholic princes, 113, 116 

Le Bas, Jerôme, SJ (1526 La Bassée— 
1553—1562), rector at Billom (1557- 
1560), 25-26, 42, 120; cited,-98 

Le Fuzelier, René, SJ (1519c Poitiers— 
1552—1588), 26, 39, 73-74, 82-83, 
199, 206 

Le Goff, Jacques, 31 

Lencio, Salvatore, SJ (1537c Cappug- 
nano, Emelia—1551—1570 dep.), 118 

Lent, 9, 11—14, 34-36, 745977 7 NEN 
174-175, 203—204, 232 

Le Puy. 167 

Lescot, Justin, SJ (? Vienne—1573c— 
1587), 196 

Leunis, Jean, SJ (1532 Liége—1556— 
1584), 72, 132, 177, 197—198, 203; 
cited, 135 

Liétard, Nicolas, SJ (1530, Parade, 
Champagne—1 549—1566 dep.), 26, 
117-118, 200 

Limoges, 35 

Lodève, 11-12 

Lohier, Pierre, SJ (1542-43 Brittany— 
I $66—1 593), rector at Paris (1573— 
1574), at Billom (1574-1581), 119— 
I20, 177, 180, 199, 205, 213; cited, 
38, 59, IIS, 164 

Longjumeau, peace of, 218 

Lopez, Balthazar, SJ (1542 Villaviciosa— 
I $61— 1609), cited, 14 

Loreto, 80, 170 

Loreto, Jesuit college at, 81—82, 113, 163 

Lorraine, Charles de Guise, cardinal of, 
16-17, 35—36, IIQ, 130, I8I, 201—202, 
204, 222 

Lorraine, Nicolas, SJ, 42 


Lower class, Jesuit relations with, 9, 94- 
95, 205—206, 211. See also Peasants 

Loyola, Ignatius, SJ (1491 Loyola— 
1534—1556), founder and first general 
of the Society, 7, 79, 83, 107-108, 
114, 139, 162, 182, 230-231; colleges, 
48, 50, 53; correspondence, 4, 55, 63, 
112, 167; departure from the Society, 
25, 117-118; devotion of Jesuits to, 
81—82, 106; families and women, 186— 
188, 191, 199-200; foundation of the 
Society, 1, 26, 28, 41, 80; portrait, 27; 
poverty, 144—145; Protestants, 88—89; 
training of Jesuits, 28-31, 35—41, 68, 
78, III, 186—187 

Loyola, Ignatius, Constitutions, 25, $0, 
81, 83, IO2, 105, IO7-—IIO, 122-123, 
233; death of Jesuits and benefactors, 
177—178, 181; entrance into the So- 
ciety, 29—31, 33, 88, 158, 160, 187; 
dismissal from the Society, 34, 117; 
family and women, 187, 189, 196, 
199; health and disease, 157—158, 160, 
162; offices, 23, 62; political and social 
relations, 15, 202, 222-223; poverty, 
144-145, 147, 149; training of Jesuits, 
8023/15 55-50 

Loyola, Ignatius, Spiritual Exercises, 13, 
22, 28—29, 31, 67—68, 73-74, 79, 140, 
176, 187, 199 

Lunel, 12 

Luther, Martin, 87 

Lutherans, 9, 11-12, 89, 96, 100-101, 
227 | 

Lyons, 4, 11—13, 70-71, 74, 77-78, 92, 
94, 96—97, 99, 102—104, 109, 130, 
134, 137, 166—170, 197, 203, 207—208, 
210-2II, 215, 217—219 

Lyons, archbishop, see Albon 

Lyons, Jesuit college at, 17, 35, 40, 51— 
$3. 56—59, 83, 106, 136, 139, 146, 
I$0—152, 157, 172—173, 217-218; rec- 
tors, see Creichton, William (1565— 
1573-1574, 1576-1577), Pos- 
sevino, Antonio (1570-1573), Bal- 
samo (1575) 


Macfarlane, Alan, 232-233 
Madrid, Cristóbal, SJ (1503 Damiel, 
Spain—15$50— 1573), cited, 54 
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Maggiori, Pietro, SJ (1542c Locarno— 
1$555— 1604), rector at Avignon 
(1578—1580), 203; cited, 188 

Maldonado, Juan, SJ (1533 Fuente del 
Maestro, Spain—1562— 1583), 21, 33, 
37—38, 41, 54, 57-58, 60, 68, 92, 100, 
IO2—IO3, II3nD, IIS, IIS, 132n, 148, 
188, 194, 196—197, 203, 224; portrait, 
195; cited, 57, 80, 82, 94, 149, 204 

Manare, Oliver, SJ (1526c Douai— 
IS$SIC—1614), commissaire (1563— 
1564) then provincial of France (1564— 
1 571), rector at Paris (1571-1573), 69— 
71, 76, 81-82, III-II2, II3n, I14, 
I22, 145-146, 148—150, 163, 165, 175, 
182, 220, 222, 226—227; colleges, 18, 
20, $4, $7, 64, 103, IO9-IIO, 128, 
135-136, 146, 157, 162; family, 196— 
198; Protestants, 92, 94, IO2—103, 
168—169, 227; providence and prayer, 
130-131, 133, 138; reports on other 
Jesuits, 23, 34-35, 55, 115, 118, 120—- 
121, 158, 160, 177, 179, 193, 201—203, 
224; cited, 14—15, 19, 26, 36, 39, 56, 
61—62, 77, 80, 108, 116, 147, ISI, 
164, 189, IQI, 199—200, 208—209 

Mandrou, Robert, 156 

Mariana, Juan, SJ (1536 Talavera, 
Spain—1554— 1624), IIS, 196 

Marot, Clément, 97-98 

Marseille, 11—12 

Mary, devotion to, 80-81, 136, 170 

Mary Queen of Scots, 218 

Mass, 41, 61—62, 67—68, 70, 76, 82-83, 
90, 136—139, 168, 172—173, 178—179, 
I81—182, 192—194 

Massero, Leonardo, SJ (1535 Parma— 
TS JO TG | 

Masson, Jean, SJ (1544 Saint-Germain- 
Laval en Forez,—1563— 1 569 dep.), 
I20 

Matthieu, Claude, SJ (1537 Lorraine— 
1558—1587), rector at Tournon 
(1566—1571), provincial of Aquitaine 
(1571—1574) and France (1574-1582), 
RECO M2 11314, 130, 
132, 163, 165, 169, 175—176, 179, 

N52 120881857209: 213, 215, 227; col- 
leges, 19, 21, $4, 59, ÓI, 63, 8 3, 147, 
157; Jesuit regulations, 105—106, 108- 
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Matthieu, Claude, SJ (cont.) 
109, 121; political affairs, 113, 115— 
LIÓ, 203; 220, 224-225 M PONS ON 
other Jesuits, 37, 155, 158, 177; cited, 
4$—46, $6, 358, 60, 71, 73, 80, 82, 130- 
131, 133, 138—139, 149, 151—152, 164, 
170, 189—190, 199—200, 207, 225 

Mauriac, Jesuit college at, 1, 17, 20, 23, 
AI, $0, 103; rectors, see Pradenc 
(1563-1564), Balmés (1564-1565) 

Mazarino, Giulio, SJ (1544 Palermo— 
I$$9—1621I), 227 

Mazencourt, Joseph, SJ (1530c Beau- 
Vais— I $61—?), 54 

Megense, Sébastien, SJ (1530 Nant-le- 
Gard—1552— 1560 dep.), 118 

Megève, 214 , 

Mendicant orders, 26, 28, 30, 88, 92, 
206—209, 211. See also Dominicans, 
Franciscans 

Mercier, Gaspard, SJ (1533 Avignon— 
1556—1568 dep.), 80, 83, 118, 190; 
cited, 188 

Mercurian, Everard, SJ (1515c Mar- 
court, Luxembourg— 1 $48— 1 $80), 
visitor to France (1569—1571), elected 
fourth general of the Society in 1573; 
as general, 96, 108—110, 138, 148, 
156, 184-186, 194, 230; letters to, 3, 
23-24, 37-39 AS AIS SORTE 
73, 82, 9I, 106—107, IO9- IIO, II5— 
116, IIQ, I3I, 137, 155, 176-177, 
I97—198, 222, 224; as visitor, I9, 24, 
36, 57109, FIS, 124, 102 209, 2 i5. 
cited, 19, 46, 8I, 120, 134, 146, 200, 
210 

Messina, Jesuit college at, 48 

Metz, 20, 36 

Michiel, Giovanni, 222 

Middle class, Jesuit relations with, 12, 
64, 74, 202—203, 205—206, 209-2II 

Miracles, 132-133, 136 

Mitchell, David, 107 

Molineaux, Sébastien des, SJ (1535c 
Mons— 1559—1598), I2I, 154-155, 
179, 190; cited, 113 

Monastic orders, 26, 28, 30, 32, 39, 
206—209 

Moncontour, I3I, 22$ 


Mondovi, Jesuit college at, 35 

Montélimar, 11-12 

Montepulciano, Jesuit college at, 7, 35 

Montgomery, Gabriel de, 182 

Montmartre, I 

Montpellier, 12, 167 

Montpensier, Louis II de Bourbon Ven- 
dóme, duke of, 20, 204 

Morbredus, George, SJ (1537c Tysherst, 
England—1564—?), 165 

Morel, Jacques, SJ (1522c Evreux— 
1544—1576), 42, 180 


Nadal, Jerónimo, SJ (1507 Palms de 
Mallorca—1545— 1580), visitor to 
France (1568), vicar general of the So- 
ciety (1571—1572), 31, 44, T13, 115, 
I22—123, 128, 150, 154, 158, 222; 
cited, 45, 190 

Nancy, 20 

Narbonne, 14 

Nationality, 2, 11$ 

Navarre, Henri de Bourbon, king of, 
203—204 

Negri, Benedetto, SJ (1540 Sezze Ro- 
mano—I559—I59I), I II—II2, 148 

Netherlands, 194 

Nevers, I7I 

Nevers, Jesuit college at, 17, 11$ 

Nevers, Luigi Gonzaga, duke of, 17, 
203—204, 224 

Nimes, II—I2, 95, I27 

Niquet, Jean, abbot of Saint-Gildas, 17 

Nobility, 15—17, 20, 33, 46, 59, 63-65, 
69, 89—90, 92, 94, 200—206, 21I 

Noez, Jacques, SJ (1539 Namur— 
I$59— 1611), cited 97 

Notez, Michel, SJ (1540c Cambrai— 

I $60—?), 203; cited, 80 

Notre-Dame de Liesse, 165 

Notre Dame des Vertus, 81 

Novices, 20, 29—3I, 33—34, $7, 83, IIO, 
123, 149, ISI—IS2, 162, 180, 187, IQI 

Noyon, 166 


Obedience among Jesuits, 30, 37-39, 41, 
2T 

Onofrio, Giulio, SJ (1524 Alatri— 
15$4—1571), cited, 194 


Orléans, 15, 20 
Ozment, Steven, 230 


Pamiers, 14, 75, 89, 94-95, 133, 163, 
167, 207, 212 

Pamiers, bishop of, see Pellevé, Robert 

Pamiers, Jesuit college at, 15—18, 40-41, 
89, 123, 151; rector, see Pelletier 
(1559-1560) 

Pantani, Lorenzo, SJ (1542c Perugia— 
1561— 1600), 164 

Papacy, 28, 208. See also Gregory XIII, 
Paul III, Pius IV, Pius V 

Paris, 35—36, 54, 69—71, 79, 88, 90, 94, 
120, 128, 163, 165—167, 212, 215, 
219—220, 222—223, 226 

Paris, bishop of, r, 37, 110, 208 

Paris, Jesuit college at, 1, 17, 34, 36-39, 
4I, SI, 58, 60, 72, 80—81, II4-II$, 
136, 145—146, I150—IS$I, I57, 197, 201, 
203; rectors, see Hay, Edmund (1565- 
1571), Manare (1571—1573), Lohier 
(1573-1574), Pigenat (1575-1582) 

Paris, Parlement of, 1—2, 37, 54, IIO, 
130, 135, 188, 206 

Paris, University of, I, 22, 37, 78, 208, 
227 

Parma, 8 

Patte, Théodore, SJ, 119 

Paul III, Pope, 1, 48 

Peasants, 8, 18, 68, 77, 184, 186, 205- 
206, 211-215, 225 

Pelletier, Jean, SJ (? France—1545— 
I $64), rector at Pamiers (1559—1560), 
at Rodez (1562-1563), at Toulouse 
MO 504), 14-15, 23, 40-41, 89— 
90, 94, 97, IOI, IO9-IIO, 130, 142- 
MAOI, 170, 180, 190, 212, 227; 
cited, 19, 91-92, 95, 131, 133, 200, 
208 

Pellevé, Cardinal Nicolas de, 207 

Pellevé, Robert de, bishop of Pamiers, 
14, 16-17, 48 

Pellisson, Jean, SJ (1545 Vienne—1561— 
1585), 196 

Perpinyà, Pedro, SJ (1530 Elche, 
Spain—15$51— 1566), 121, 146, 163, 
179 
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Persons, Robert, SJ (1546 Nether 
Stowey, England—1575— 1610), 178 

Philip II, King, 138 

Piacenza, 8 

Picardy, 167 

Pigenat, Odon, SJ (1538c Autun— 
1558— 1608), rector at Billom (1572— 
1574), at Paris (1575-1582), 60, 177, 
203/6106 d 7- 72 ANS 

Pilgrimage, r, 29, 80—81, 118, 140, 152, 
170 

Pinelli, Luca, SJ (1543 Melfi—1562— 
1607), 84—88, 91, 95—96, 99, 233 

Pionneau Jean, SJ (1535 Angers— 
1§54—1583), rector at Avignon 
(572-670), 4 23-24, 33051, 54, 76, 
70, III—II2, 113n, I65—166, 170, 205, 
216; cited, 81, 147 

Pisa, 8 

Piste, Jean du, SJ (died 1569), 166 

Pius IV, Pope, 226 

Dius V Pope, 45 114, 137, 21019, 
2098520. 225 

Plague; 18, 84, 95—97, 134, 165—170, 
174, 178, 215 

Poissy, Colloquy of, 2, 128 

Poitiers, 20, 68, 92, 102, 224, 227 

Polanco, Juan, SJ (1517 Burgos—1541— 
1576), secretary to the first three gen- 
erals, vical general (1572-1573), 38, 
uo» 161 172, 176; cited. 27, 45, 
7$, 122, 150, 222 

Poland, 204 

Pomo, Pompeio, 76 

Pont-à-Mousson, 167 

Pont-à-Mousson, Jesuit college at, 16— 
17, 33, 60, 84; rector see Hay, Ed- 
mund (1574-1582) | 

Possevino, Antonio, SJ (1533 Man- 
tova—1$59—1611), rector at Avignon 
(1565-1569), at Lyons (1570-1573), 
556, 70-71. 74: 70. 97. 101, 104; 
IIS, IIQ, 139, MAL 157, 172—173, 190, 
196-197, 204, 207, 209—210, 215, 220, 
022252 S: porma 221 cited, 16; 75, 
59:505. 121 S131 ATOA 

Possevino, Giovanni Battista, SJ (1573 
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